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CHAPTER   I. 


MEDICAL   AND   LEGAL. 

UT  it  seems  so  shocking,  sir." 

"Yes,  madam," said  the  doctor,  "very sad 
indeed.     You  had  better  get  that  prescrip- 
tion made  up  at  once." 
"And  him  drenched  with  physic!"  cried  Mrs.  Dunn; 
"  when  it  doesn't  do  him  a  bit  of  good." 

"Not  very  complimentary  to  me,  Mrs.  Dunn,"  said 
the  doctor  smiling. 

"  Which  I  didn't  mean  any  harm,  sir;  but  wouldn't 
it  be  better  to  let  the  poor  boy  die  in  peace,  instead  of 
worrying  him  to  keep  on  taking  physic?" 

"And  what  would  you  and  his  friends  say  if  I  did 
not  prescribe  for  him?" 

"  I  should  say  it  was  the  best  thing,  sir;  and  as  to 
his  friends,  why,  he  hasn't  got  any." 
"Mr.  Burne?" 

"What!  the  lawyer,  sir?  I  don't  call  him  a  friend. 
Looks  after  the  money  his  poor  pa  left,  and  doles  it 
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out  once  a  month,  and  comes  and  takes  snuff  and 
blows  his  nose  all  over  the  room,  as  if  he  was  a  human 
trombone,  and  then  says,  'Hum!'  and  'Ha!'  and  'Send 
me  word  how  he  is  now  and  then,'  and  goes  away." 

"But  his  father's  executor,  Professor  Preston?" 

"Lor*  bless  the  man!  don't  talk  about  him.  I  wrote 
to  him  last  week  about  how  bad  the  poor  boy  was; 
and  he  came  up  from  Oxford  to  see  him,  and  sat  down 
and  read  something  out  of  a  roll  of  paper  to  him  about 
his  dog." 

"About  his  dog,  Mrs.  Dunn?" 

"Yes,  sir,  about  his  dog  Pompey,  and  then  about 
tombs — nice  subject  to  bring  up  to  a  poor  boy  half- 
dead  with  consumption!  And  as  soon  as  he  had  done 
reading  he  begins  talking  to  him.  You  said  Master 
Lawrence  was  to  be  kept  quiet,  sir?" 

"  Certainly,  Mrs.  Dunn." 

"Well,  if  he  didn't  stand  there  sawing  one  of  his 
hands  about  and  talking  —  there,  shouting  —  at  the 
poor  lad  as  if  he  was  in  the  next  street,  or  he  was  a 
hout-door  preacher,  till  I  couldn't  bear  it  any  longer, 
and  I  made  him  go." 

"Ah,  I  suppose  the  professor  is  accustomed  to  lecture." 

"  Then  he  had  better  go  and  lecture,  sir.  He  sha'n't 
talk  my  poor  boy  to  death." 

"Well,  quiet  is  best  for  him,  Mrs.  Dunn,"  said  the 
doctor  smiling  at  the  rosy-faced  old  lady,  who  had 
turned  quite  fierce;  "but  still,  change  and  something 
to  interest  him  will  do  good." 

"  More  good  than  physic,  sir?" 

"Well,  yes,  Mrs.  Dunn,  I  will  be  frank  with  you — 
more  good  than  physic.  What  did  Mr.  Burne  say 
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about  the  poor  fellow  going  to  Madeira  or  the  south 
of  France?" 

"  Said,  sir,  that  he'd  better  take  his  Madeira  out  of  a 
wine-glass  and  his  south  of  France  out  of  a  book.  I 
don't  know  what  he  meant,  and  when  I  asked  him  he 
only  blew  his  nose  till  I  felt  as  if  I  could  have  boxed 
his  ears.  But  now,  doctor,  what  do  you  really  think 
about  the  poor  dear?  You  see  he's  like  my  own  boy. 
Didn't  I  nurse  him  when  he  was  a  baby,  and  didn't 
his  poor  mother  beg  of  me  to  always  look  after  him? 
And  I  have.  Nobody  can't  say  he  ever  had  a  shirt 
with  a  button  off,  or  a  hole  in  his  clean  stockings,  or 
put  on  anything  before  it  was  aired  till  it  was  dry 
as  a  bone.  But  now  tell  me  what  you  really  think  of 
him.'' 

"  That  I  can  do  nothing  whatever,  Mrs.  Dunn,"  said 
the  doctor  kindly.  "  Our  London  winters  are  killing 
him,  and  I  have  no  faith  in  the  south  of  England 
doing  any  good.  The  only  hope  is  a  complete  change 
to  a  warmer  land." 

"  But  I  couldn't  let  him  go  to  a  horrible  barbarous 
foreign  country,  sir." 

"Not  to  save  his  life,  Mrs.  Dunn?" 

"Oh,  dear!  oh,  dear!  oh,  dear!"  sighed  the  old  lady. 
"It's  very  hard  when  I'd  lay  down  my  life  to  save 
him,  and  me  seeing  him  peek  and  pine  away  and 
growing  so  weak.  I  know  it  was  that  skating  acci- 
dent as  did  it.  Him  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour  under 
the  ice,  and  the  receiving-house  doctor  working  for  an 
hour  before  he  could  bring  him  to." 

"I'm  afraid  that  was  the  start  of  his  illness,  Mrs. 
Dunn." 
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"  I'm  sure  of  it,  doctor.  Such  a  fine  lad  as  he  was, 
and  he  has  never  been  the  same  since.  What  am  I  to 
do?  Nobody  takes  any  interest  in  the  poor  boy 
but  me." 

"Well,  I  should  write  at  once  to  the  professor  and 
tell  him  that  Mr.  Lawrence  is  in  a  critical  condition, 
and  also  to  his  father's  executor,  Mr.  Burne,  and  insist 
upon  my  patient  being  taken  for  the  winter  to  a 
milder  clime." 

"And  they  won't  stir  a  peg.  I  believe  they'll  both 
be  glad  to  hear  that  he  is  dead,  for  neither  of  them 
cares  a  straw  about  him,  poor  boy." 

There  had  been  a  double  knock  while  this  conversa- 
tion was  going  on  in  Guildford  Street,  Russell  Square, 
and  after  the  pattering  of  steps  on  the  oil-cloth  in  the 
hall  the  door  was  opened,  and  the  murmur  of  a  gruff 
voice  was  followed  by  the  closing  of  the  front  door, 
and  then  a  series  of  three  sounds,  as  if  someone  was 
beginning  to  learn  a  deep  brass  instrument,  and  Mrs. 
Dunn  started  up. 

"  It's  Mr.  Burne.  Now,  doctor,  you  tell  him  your- 
self." 

Directly  after,  a  keen-eyed  gray  little  gentleman  of 
about  fifty  was  shown  in,  with  a  snuff-box  in  one 
hand,  a  yellow  silk  handkerchief  in  the  other,  and 
he  looked  sharply  about  as  he  shook  hands  in  a  hurried 
way,  and  then  sat  down. 

"Hah!  glad  to  see  you,  doctor.  Now  about  this 
client  of  yours.  Patient  I  mean.  You're  not  going  to 
let  him  slip  through  your  fingers?" 

"  I'm  sorry  to  say,  Mr.  Burne — 

"Bless  me!     I  am  surprised.     Been  so  busy.     Poor 
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boy !  Snuff  snuff  snuff.  Take  a  pinch  ?  No,  you  said 
you  didn't.  Bad  habit.  Bless  rny  soul,  how  sad!" 

Mr.  Burne,  the  family  solicitor,  jumped  up  when  he 
blew  his  nose.  Sat  down  to  take  some  more  snuff,  and 
got  up  again  to  offer  a  pinch  to  the  doctor. 

"  Really,  Mr.  Burne,  there  is  only  one  thing  that 
I  can  suggest — 

"  And  that's  what  Mrs.  Dunn  here  told  me." 

There  was  a  most  extraordinary  performance  upon 
the  nose,  which  made  Mrs.  Dunn  raise  her  hands,  and 
then  bring  them  down  heavily  in  her  lap,  and  exclaim: 

"  Bless  me,  man,  don't  do  that!" 

"Ah,  Mrs.  Dunn,"  cried  the  lawyer;  "what  have 
you  been  about?  Nothing  to  do  but  attend  upon 
your  young  master,  and  you've  got  him  into  a  state 
like  this." 

"  Well  of  all—" 

"  Tut  tut !  hold  your  tongue,  Mrs.  Dunn,  what's  gone 
by  can't  be  recalled.  I've  been  very  busy  lately  fight- 
ing a  cousin  of  the  poor  boy,  who  was  trying  to  get  his 
money." 

"  And  what's  the  good  of  his  money,  sir,  if  he  isn't 
going  to  live?" 

"  Tut  tut,  Mrs.  Dunn,"  said  the  lawyer,  blowing  his 
nose  more  softly,  "  but  he  is.  I  telegraphed  to  Oxford 
last  night  for  Professor  Preston  to  meet  me  here  at 
eleven  this  morning.  I  have  had  no  answer,  but  he 
may  come.  Eccentric  man,  Mrs.  Dunn." 

"  Why  you're  never  going  to  have  him  here  to  talk 
the  poor  boy  to  death." 

"  Indeed  but  I  am,  Mrs.  Dunn,  for  I  do  not  believe 
what  you  say  is  possible,  unless  done  by  a  woman — 
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an  old  woman,"  said  the  lawyer  looking  at  the  old 
lady  fixedly. 

"Well  I'm  sure!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Dunn,  and  the 
doctor  rose. 

"You  had  better  get  that  prescription  made  up, 
Mrs.  Dunn,  and  go  on  as  before." 

"  One  moment,  doctor,"  said  the  lawyer,  and  he 
drew  him  aside  for  a  brief  conversation  to  ensue. 

"Bless  me!  very  sad,"  said  the  lawyer;  and  then,  as 
Mrs.  Dunn  showed  the  doctor  out,  the  old  gentleman 
took  some  more  snuff,  and  then  performed  upon  his 
nose  in  one  of  the  windows;  opposite  the  fire;  in  one 
corner;  then  in  another;  and  then  he  was  finishing 
with  a  regular  coach-horn  blast  when  he  stopped  half- 
way, and  stared,  for  Mrs.  Dunn  was  standing  in  the 
doorway  with  her  large  florid  cap  tilted  forward  in 
consequence  of  her  having  stuck  her  fingers  in  her  ears. 

"  Could  you  hear  me  using  my  handkerchief,  Mrs. 
Dunn?"  said  the  lawyer. 

"  Could  I  hear  you?  Man  alive!"  cried  the  old  lady, 
in  a  tone  full  of  withering  contempt,  "could  I  hear 
that?" 
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CHAPTER   II. 


THE   SECOND    GUARDIAN. 

HAT!"  to  which  Mrs.  Dunn  alluded  was 
a  double  knock  at  the  front  door;  a  few 
minutes  later  the  maid  ushered  in  a  tall 
broad-shouldered  man  of  about  forty.  His 
hair  was  thin  upon  the  crown,  but  crisp  and  grizzled, 
and  its  spareness  seemed  due  to  the  fact  that  nature 
required  so  much  stuff  to  keep  up  the  supply  for  his 
tremendous  dark  beard  that  his  head  ran  short.  It 
was  one  of  those  great  beards  that  are  supposed  to 
go  with  the  portrait  of  some  old  patriarch,  and  over 
this  could  be  seen  a  pair  of  beautiful  large  clear  eyes 
that  wore  a  thoughtful  dreamy  aspect,  and  a  broad 
high  white  forehead.  He  was  rather  shabbily  dressed 
in  a  pepper-and-salt  frock-coat,  vest,  and  trousers,  one 
of  which  had  been  turned  up  as  if  to  keep  it  out  of 
the  mud  while  the  other  was  turned  down;  and  both 
were  extremely  baggy  and  worn  about  the  knees. 
Judging  from  appearances  his  frock-coat  might  have 
been  brushed  the  week  before  last,  but  it  was  doubt- 
ful, though  his  hat.  which  he  placed  upon  the  table  as 
he  entered,  certainly  had  been  brushed  very  lately,  but 
the  wrong  way. 

He  did  not  wear  gloves  upon  his  hands,  but  in  his 
trousers  pockets,  from  which  he  pulled  them  to  throw 
them  in  his  hat,  after  he  had  carefully  placed  two 
great  folio  volumes,  each  minus  one  cover,  upon  a  chair, 
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and  then  he  shook  hands,  smiling  blandly,  with  Mrs. 
Dunn,  and  with  the  lawyer. 

"Bless  the  man!"  said  Mrs.  Dunn  to  herself,  "one 
feels  as  if  one  couldn't  be  cross  with  him;  and  there's 
a  button  off  the  wrist-band  of  his  shirt." 

"  'Fraid  you  had  not  received  my  telegram,  sir,"  said 
the  lawyer  in  rather  a  contemptuous  tone,  for  Mrs. 
Dunn  had  annoyed  him,  and  he  wanted  to  wreak  his 
irritation  upon  someone  else. 

"  Telegram?"  said  the  professor  dreamily.  "  Oh,  yes. 
It  was  forwarded  to  me  from  Oxford.  I  was  in 
town." 

"Oh!     In  town?" 

"  Yes.  At  an  hotel  in  Craven  Street.  I  am  making 
preparations,  you  know,  for  my  trip." 

"No,  I  don't  know,"  said  the  lawyer  snappishly. 
"How  should  I  know?" 

"  Of  course  not,"  said  the  professor  smiling.  "  The 
fact  is,  I've  been  so  much — among  books — lately— 
that — these  are  fine.  Picked  them  up  at  a  little  shop 
near  the  Strand.  Buttknow's  Byzantine  Empire" 

He  picked  up  the  two  musty  old  volumes,  and 
opened  them  upon  the  table,  as  a  blast  rang  out. 

The  professor  started  and  stared,  his  dreamy  eyes 
opening  wider,  but  seeing  that  it  was  only  the  lawyer 
blowing  his  nose,  he  smiled  and  turned  over  a  few 
leaves. 

"A  good  deal  damaged;  but  such  a  book  is  very 
rare,  sir." 

"  My  dear  sir,  I  asked  you  to  come  here  to  talk  busi- 
ness," said  the  lawyer,  tapping  the  table  with  his  snuff- 
box, "  not  books." 
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"True.  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  the  professor. 
"  I  was  in  town  making  the  final  preparations  for  my 
departure  to  the  Levant,  and  I  did  not  receive  the  tele- 
gram till  this  morning.  That  made  me  so  late." 

"Humph!"  ejaculated  the  lawyer,  and  he  took  some 
more  snuff. 

"And  how  is  Lawrence  this  morning?"  said  the  pro- 
fessor in  his  calm,  mild  way.  "I  hope  better,  Mrs. 
Dunn." 

"Bless  the  man!  No.  He  is  worse,"  cried  Mrs. 
Dunn  shortly. 

"Dear  me!  I  am  very  sorry.  Poor  boy!  I'm 
afraid  I  have  neglected  him.  His  poor  father  was  so 
kind  to  me." 

"Everybody  has  neglected  him,  sir,"  cried  Mrs. 
Dunn,  "and  the  doctor  says  that  the  poor  boy  will 
die." 

"Mrs.  Dunn,  you  shock  me,"  cried  the  professor, 
with  the  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  his  whole  manner 
changing.  "Is  it  so  bad  as  this?" 

"  Quite,  sir,"  cried  the  lawyer,  "  and  I  want  to  con- 
sult you  as  my  co-executor  and  trustee  about  getting 
the  boy  somewhere  in  the  south  of  England  or  to 
France." 

"  But  medical  assistance,"  said  the  professor.  "  We 
must  have  the  best  skill  in  London." 

"He  has  had  it,  sir,"  cried  Mrs.  Dunn,  "and  they 
can't  do  anything  for  him.  He's  in  a  decline." 

"  There,  sir,  you  hear,"  said  the  lawyer.  "  Now, 
then,  what's  to  be  done?" 

"  Done!"  cried  the  professor,  with  a  display  of  anima- 
tion that  surprised  the  others,  "  He  must  be  removed 
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to  a  warmer  country  at  once.  I  had  no  idea  that 
matters  were  so  bad  as  this.  Mr.  Burne,  Mrs.  Dunn, 
I  am  a  student  much  interested  in  a  work  I  am  writing 
on  the  Byzantine  empire,  and  I  was  starting  in  a  few 
days  for  Asia  Minor.  My  passage  was  taken.  But  all 
that  must  be  set  aside,  and  I  will  stop  and  see  to  my 
dear  old  friend's  son." 

Poo  woomp  poomp.     Pah ! 

Mr.  Burne  blew  a  perfectly  triumphal  blast  with  his 
pocket-handkerchief,  took  out  his  snuff-box,  put  it 
back,  jumped  up,  and,  crossing  to  where  the  professor 
was  standing,  shook  his  hand  very  warmly,  and  without 
a  word,  while  Mrs.  Dunn  wiped  her  eyes  upon  her  very 
stiff  watered  silk  apron,  but  found  the  result  so  un- 
satisfactory that  she  smoothed  it  down,  and  hunted 
out  a  pocket-handkerchief  from  somewhere  among  the 
folds  of  her  dress  and  polished  her  eyes  dry. 

Then  she  seemed  as  if  she  put  a  sob  in  that  piece  of 
white  cambric,  and  wrapped  it  up  carefully,  just  as  if 
it  were  something  solid,  doubling  the  handkerchief  over 
and  over  and  putting  it  in  her  pocket  before  going  up 
to  the  professor  and  kissing  his  hand. 

"Ha!"  said  the  latter,  smiling  at  first  one  and  then 
the  other.  "  This  is  very  good  of  you.  I  don't  often 
find  people  treat  me  so  kindly  as  this.  You  see,  I  am 
such  an  abstracted,  dreamy  man.  I  devote  myself  so 
much  to  my  studies  that  I  think  of  nothing  else.  My 
friends  have  given  me  up,  and — and  I'm  afraid  they 
laugh  at  me.  I  am  writing,  you  see,  a  great  work 
upon  the  old  Roman  occupation  of — .  Dear  me! 
I'm  wandering  off  again.  Mrs.  Dunn,  can  I  not  see  my 
old  friend's  son?" 

(348) 
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"  To  be  sure  you  can,  sir.  Pray,  come,"  cried  the  old 
lady;  and,  leading  the  way,  she  ushered  the  two 
visitors  out  into  the  hall,  the  professor  following  last, 
consequent  upon  having  gone  back  to  fetch  the  two 
big  folio  volumes;  but  recollecting  himself,  and  colour- 
ing like  an  ingenuous  girl,  he  took  them  back,  and 
laid  them  upon  the  dining-room  table. 

Mrs.  Dunn  paused  at  the  drawing-room  door  and 
held  up  a  finger. 

"Please,  be  very  quiet  with  him,  gentlemen,"  she 
said.  "  The  poor  boy  is  very  weak,  and  you  must  not 
stay  long." 

The  lawyer  nodded  shortly,  the  professor  bent  his 
head  in  acquiescence,  and  the  old  lady  opened  the 
drawing-room  door. 


CHAPTER    III. 

i 

A   PLAN   IS   MADE. 

j|S  they  entered,  a  pale  attenuated  lad  of 
about  seventeen,  who  was  lying  back  in 
an  easy  chair,  with  his  head  supported  by 
a  pillow,  and  a  book  in  his  hand,  turned 
to  them  slightly,  and  his  unnaturally  large  eyes  had 
in  them  rather  a  wondering  look,  which  was  succeeded 
by  a  smile  as  the  professor  strode  to  his  side,  and  took 
his  long,  thin,  girlish  hand. 

"  Why,  Lawrence,  my  boy,  I  did  not  know  you  were 
so  ill." 

^        (348)  B 
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"  111?  Nonsense,  man!"  said  the  lawyer  shortly. 
"  He's  not  ill.  Are  you,  my  lad?" 

He  shook  hands  rather  roughly  as  he  spoke  from 
the  other  side  of  the  invalid  lad's  chair,  while  Mrs. 
Dunn  gave  her  hands  an  impatient  jerk,  and  went  be- 
hind to  brush  the  long  dark  hair  from  the  boy's  fore- 
head. 

He  turned  up  his  eyes  to  her  to  smile  his  thanks, 
and  then  laid  his  cheek  against  the  hand  that  had  been 
smoothing  his  hair. 

"  No,  Mr.  Burne,  I  don't  think  I'm  ill,"  he  said  in  a 
low  voice.  "  I  only  feel  as  if  I  were  so  terribly  weak 
and  tired.  I  get  too  tired  to  read  sometimes,  and  I 
never  do  anything  at  all  to  make  me  so." 

"  Hah!"  ejaculated  the  lawyer. 

"  I  thought  it  was  the  doctor  come  back,"  continued 
the  lad.  "  I  say,  Mr.  Preston — you  are  my  guardian, 
you  know — is  there  any  need  for  him  to  come  ?  I  am 
so  tired  of  cod-liver  oil." 

"Yah!"  ejaculated  the  lawyer;  "it  would  tire  any- 
body but  a  lamp." 

He  snorted  this  out,  and  then  blew  another  blast 
upon  his  nose,  which  made  some  ornament  upon  the 
chimney-piece  rattle. 

"  Doctor?"  said  the  professor  rather  dreamily,  as  he 
sat  down  beside  the  patient.  "  I  suppose  he  knows 
best.  I  did  not  know  you  were  so  ill,  my  boy." 

"  I'm  not  ill,  sir." 

"  But  they  say  you  are,  my  lad.  I  was  going  abroad 
but  I  heard  that  you  were  not  so  well,  and — and  I 
came  up." 

"  I  am  very  glad,"  said  the  lad,  "  for  it  is  very  dull 
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lying  here.  Old  Dunny  is  very  good  to  me,  only  she 
will  bother  me  so  to  take  more  medicine,  and  things 
that  she  says  will  do  me  good,  and  I  do  get  so  tired  of 
everything.  How  is  the  book  getting  on,  sir?" 

"  Oh,  very  slowly,  my  lad,"  said  the  professor,  with 
more  animation.  "  I  was  going  abroad  to  travel  and 
study  the  places  about  which  I  am  writing,  but — 

"  When  do  you  go?"  cried  the  lad  eagerly. 

"  I  was  going  within  a  few  days,  but — " 

"Where  to?'' 

"  Smyrna  first,  and  then  to  the  south  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  from  thence  up  into  the  mountains." 

"  Is  it  a  beautiful  country,  Mr.  Preston?" 

"  Yes ;  a  very  wild  and  lovely  country,  I  believe." 

"  With  mountains  and  valleys  and  flowers?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  a  glorious  place." 

"  And  when  are  you  going?" 

"  I  was  going  within  a  few  days,  my  boy/'  said  the 
professor  kindly;  "but — " 

"  Is  it  warm  arid  sunshiny  there,  sir?" 

"  Very." 

"  In  winter?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  in  the  valleys ;  in  the  mountains  there  is 
eternal  snow." 

"But  it  is  warm  in  the  winter?" 

"Oh,  yes;  the  climate  is  glorious,  my  lad." 

"And  here,  before  long,  the  leaves  will  fall  from 
that  plane-tree  in  the  corner  of  the  square,  that  one 
whose  top  you  can  just  see;  and  it  will  get  colder,  and 
the  nights  long,  and  the  gas  always  burning  in  the 
lamps,  and  shining  dimly  through  the  blinds ;  and  then 
the  fog  will  fill  the  streets,  and  creep  in  through  the 
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cracks  of  the  window;  and  the  blacks  will  fall  and 
come  in  upon  my  book,  and  it  will  be  so  bitterly 
cold,  and  that  dreadful  cough  will  begin  again.  Oh, 
dear ! " 

There  was  silence  in  the  room  as  the  lad  finished 
with  a  weary  sigh;  and  though  it  was  a  bright 
morning  in  September,  each  of  the  elder  personages 
seemed  to  conjure  up  the  scenes  the  invalid  portrayed, 
and  thought  of  him  lying  back  there  in  the  desolate 
London  winter,  miserable  in  spirit,  and  ill  at  ease  from 
his  complaint. 

Then  three  of  the  four  present  started,  for  the  lawyer 
blew  a  challenge  on  his  trumpet. 

"  There  is  no  better  climate  anywhere,  sir,"  he  said, 
addressing  the  professor,  "  and  no  more  healthy  spot 
than  London." 

"  Bless  the  man!"  ejaculated  Mrs.  Dunn. 

"  I  beg  to  differ  from  you,  sir,"  said  the  professor  in 
a  loud  voice,  as  if  he  were  addressing  a  class.  "  By 
the  reports  of  the  meteorological  society — " 

"Hang  the  meteorological  society,  sir!"  cried  the 
lawyer,  "  I  go  by  my  own  knowledge." 

"Pray,  gentlemen!"  cried  Mrs.  Dunn,  "you  forget 
how  weak  the  patient  is." 

"  Hush,  Mrs.  Dunn,"  said  the  lad  eagerly;  "let  them 
talk.  I  like  to  hear." 

"  I  beg  pardon,"  said  the  professor;  "  and  we  are 
forgetting  the  object  of  our  visit.  Lawrence,  my  boy, 
would  you  like  to  go  to  Brighton  or  Hastings,  or  the 
Isle  of  Wight?" 

"  No,"  said  the  lad  sadly,  "  it  is  too  much  bother." 

"To  Devonshire,  then — to  Torquay?" 
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"  No,  sir.  I  went  there  last  winter,  and  I  believe  it 
made  me  worse.  I  don't  want  to  be  always  seeing 
sick  people  in  invalid  chairs,  and  be  always  hearing 
them  talk  about  their  doctors.  How  long  shall  you  be 
gone,  sir?" 

"How  long?     I  don't  know,  my  lad.     Why?" 

The  boy  was  silent,  and  lay  back  gazing  out  of  the 
window  in  a  dreamy  way  for  some  moments  before  he 
spoke  again,  and  then  his  hearers  were  startled  by  his 
words. 

"  I  feel,"  he  said,  speaking  as  if  to  himself,  "  as  if  I 
should  soon  get  better  if  I  could  go  to  a  land  where 
the  sun  shone,  and  the  sea  was  blue,  and  the  sweet  soft 
cool  breezes  blew  down  from  the  mountains  that  tower 
up  into  the  clear  sky — where  there  were  fresh  things 
to  see,  and  there  would  be  none  of  this  dreadful  winter 
fog." 

The  professor  and  the  lawyer  exchanged  glances,  and 
the  latter  took  a  great  pinch  of  snuff  out  of  his  box, 
and  held  it  half-way  up  towards  his  nose. 

Then  he  started,  and  let  it  fall  upon  the  carpet — 
so  much  brown  dust,  for  the  boy  suddenly  changed  his 
tone,  and  in  a  quick  excited  manner  exclaimed,  as  he 
started  forward: 

"Oh!  Mr.  Preston,  pray — pray — take  me  with  you 
when  you  go." 

"  But,  my  dear  boy,"  faltered  the  professor,  "  I  am 
not  going  now.  I  have  altered  my  plans." 

"  Then  I  must  stop  here,"  cried  the  boy  in  a  passion- 
ate wailing  tone — stop  here  and  die." 

There  was  a  dead  silence  once  more  as  the  lad 
covered  his  face  with  his  thin  hands,  only  broken  by 
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Mrs.  Dunn's  sobs  as  she  laid  her  head  upon  the  back 
of  the  chair  and  wept  aloud,  while  directly  after  Mr. 
Burne  took  out  his  yellow  handkerchief,  prepared  for 
a  blow,  and  finally  delivered  himself  of  a  mild  and 
gentle  sniff.  .  ,  • 

"Lawrence!" 

It  was  the  deep  low  utterance  of  a  strong  man  who 
was  deeply  moved,  and  as  the  boy  let  fall  his  thin 
white  fingers  from  before  his  eyes  he  saw  that  the  pro- 
fessor was  kneeling  by  his  chair  ready  to  take  one  of 
his  hands  and  hold  it  between  his  broad  palms. 

"  Lawrence,  my  boy,"  he  said;  "  your  poor  father  and 
I  were  great  friends,  and  lie  was  to  me  as  a  brother; 
your  mother  as  a  sister.  He  left  me  as  it  were  the 
care  and  charge  of  you,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  in  my 
selfish  studies  I  have  neglected  my  trust;  but,  Heaven 
helping  me,  my  boy,  I  will  try  and  make  up  for  the  past. 
You  shall  go  with  me,  my  dear  lad,  and  we  will  search 
till  we  find  a  place  that  shall  restore  you  to  health  and 
strength." 

"  You  will  take  me  with  you?"  cried  the  boy  with  a 
joyous  light  in  his  eyes. 

"  That  I  will,"  cried  the  professor. 

"  And  when  ? " 

"  As  soon  as  you  can  be  moved." 

"  But,"  sighed  the  lad  wearily,  "  it  will  cost  so 
much." 

"Well?"  said  the  professor,  "what  of  that?  lam 
not  a  poor  man.  I  never  spend  my  money." 

"Oh!  if  it  came  to  that,"  said  the  lawyer,  taking 
some  more  snuff  and  snapping  his  fingers,  "young 
Lawrence  here  has  a  pretty  good  balance  lying  idle." 
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"Mr.  Burne,  for  shame!"  cried  Mrs.  Dunn;  "  here  have 
I  been  waiting  to  hear  you  speak,  and  you  encourage 
the  wild  idea,  instead  of  stamping  upon  it  like  a  black 
beadle." 

"  Wild  idea,  ma'am  ? "  cried  the  lawyer,  blowing  a 
defiant  blast. 

"  Yes,  sir;  to  talk  about  taking  that  poor  weak  sickly 
boy  off  into  foreign  lands  among  savages,  and  cannibals, 
and  wild  beasts,  and  noxious  reptiles." 

"  Stuff,  ma'am,  stuff!" 

"  But  it  isn't  stuff,  sir.     The  doctor  said — " 

" Hang  the  doctor,  ma'am!"  cried  the  lawyer.  " The 
doctor  can't  cure  him,  poor  lad,  so  let's  see  if  we  can't 
do  a  little  better." 

"  Why,  I  believe  you  approve  of  it,  sir ! "  cried  Mrs. 
Dunn  with  a  horror-stricken  look. 

"Approve  of  it,  ma'am?  To  be  sure,  I  do.  The  very 
thing.  Asia  Minor,  didn't  you  say,  Mr.  Preston?" 

The  professor  bowed. 

"  Yes;  I've  heard  that  you  get  summer  weather  there 
in  winter.  I  think  you  have  hit  the  right  nail  on  the 
head." 

"And  you  approve  of  it,  sir?"  cried  the  boy  ex- 
citedly. 

"  To  be  sure,  I  do,  my  lad." 

"It  will  kill  him,"  said  Mrs.  Dunn  emphatically. 

"Tchah!  stuff  and  nonsense,  ma'am!"  cried  the  lawyer. 
"  The  boy's  too  young  and  tough  to  kill.  We'll  take 
him  out  there  and  make  a  man  of  him." 

"We,  sir?"  exclaimed  the  professor. 

"  Yes,  sir,  we,"  said  the  lawyer,  taking  some  more 
snuff,  and  dusting  his  black  waistcoat.  "Hang  it  all! 
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Do  you  think  you  are  the  only  man  in  England  who 
wants  a  holiday?" 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  the  professor  mildly;  "  of 
course  not." 

"I  haven't  had  one  worth  speaking  of,"  continued 
Mr.  Burne,  "  for  nearly — no,  quite  thirty  years,  and  all 
that  time  I've  been  in  dingy  stuffy  Sergeant's  Inn,  sir. 
Yes;  we'll  go  travelling,  professor,  and  bring  him  back 
a  man." 

"It  will  kill  him,"  cried  Mrs.  Dunn  fiercely,  and 
ruffling  up  and  coming  forward  like  an  angry  hen  in 
defence  of  her  solitary  chick,  the  last  the  rats  had  left. 

The  lawyer  sounded  his  trumpet,  as  if  summoning 
his  forces  to  a  charge. 

"  I  say  he  shall  not  go." 

"  Mrs.  Dunn,"  began  the  professor  blandly. 

"  Stop!"  cried  the  lawyer;  "send  for  Doctor  Shorter." 

"  But  he  has  been,  sir,"  remonstrated  Mrs.  Dunn. 

"  Then  let  him  come  again,  ma'am.  He  shall  have 
his  fee,"  cried  the  lawyer;  "send  at  once." 

Mrs.  Dunn's  lips  parted  to  utter  a  protest,  but  the 
lawyer  literally  drove  her  from  the  room,  and  then 
turned  back,  taking  snuff  outrageously,  to  where  the 
professor  was  now  seated  beside  the  sick  lad. 

"That's  routing  the  enemy,"  cried  the  lawyer  fiercely. 
"Why,  confound  the  woman!  She  told  me  that  the 
doctor  said  he  ought  to  be  taken  to  a  milder  clime." 

"  But  do  you  really  mean,  Mr.  Burne,  that,  supposing 
the  doctor  gives  his  consent,  you  would  accompany  us 
abroad  ? " 

"  To  be  sure  I  do,  sir,  and  I  mean  to  make  myself  as 
unpleasant  as  I  can.  I've  a  right  to  do  so,  haven't  I?'' 
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"  Of  course,"  said  the  professor  coldly. 

"And  I've  a  right  to  make  myself  jolly  if  I  like, 
haven't  I,  sir?" 

"  Certainly,"  replied  the  professor,  gazing  intently  at 
the  fierce  grizzled  little  man  before  him,  and  wondering 
how  much  he  spent  a-year  in  snuff. 

"It  will  not  cost  you  anything,  and  I  shall  not 
charge  my  expenses  to  the  estate,  any  more  than  I 
shall  let  you  charge  yours,  sir." 

"  Of  course  not,  sir,"  said  the  professor  more  coldly 
still,  and  beginning  to  frown. 

"  You  shall  pay  your  expenses,  I'll  pay  mine,  and 
young  Lawrance  here  shall  pay  his;  and  I  tell  you 
what,  sir,  we  three  will  have  a  thoroughly  good  outing. 
We'll  take  it  easy,  and  we'll  travel  just  where  you  like, 
and  while  you  make  notes,  Lawrence  here  and  I  will 
fish  and  run  about  and  catch  butterflies,  eh?  Hang  it, 
I  haven't  caught  a  butterfly  these  three  or  four  and 
thirty  years,  and  I  think  it's  time  I  had  a  try.  Eh, 
what  are  you  laughing  at,  sir?" 

Lawrence  Grange's  laugh  was  low  and  feeble,  but  it 
brightened  up  his  sad  face,  and  was  contagious,  for  it 
made  the  professor  smile  as  well.  The  cold  stern  look 
passed  away,  and  he  held  out  his  hand  to  the  lawyer. 

"Agreed,  sir,"  he  said.  "If  the  doctor  gives  his 
consent,  we  will  all  three  go,  and,  please  Heaven,  we  will 
restore  our  young  friend  here  his  health  and  strength." 

"Agreed,  sir;  with  the  doctor's  consent  or  without," 
cried  the  lawyer,  grasping  the  extended  hand.  "By 
George,  we  must  begin  to  make  our  preparations  at 
once!  and  as  for  the  doctor —  Oh,  here  he  is!" 

For  there  was  a  double  knock,  and  directly  after 
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Mrs.  Dunn,  appearing  very  much  agitated,  ushered  in 
the  doctor,  who  did  not  look  quite  so  cool  as  he  did 
when  he  left. 

"Oh!"  he  ejaculated, "I  was  afraid  from  Mrs. Dunn's 
manner  that  something  was  wrong." 

"  No,  doctor,  nothing,"  said  the  lawyer.  "  We  only 
want  to  ask  you  what  you  think  of  our  young  friend 
here  being  taken  to  spend  the  winter  in  Turkey." 

"Admirable!"  said  the  doctor,  "if  it  could  be  man- 
aged." 

"Oh,  Doctor  Shorter!"  wailed  Mrs.  Dunn,  "I  thought 
you  would  stop  this  mad  plan." 

"  There,  madam,  there!"  cried  the  lawyer;  "what  did 
I  say?" 

"  But  he  is  not  fit  to  move,"  cried  Mrs.  Dunn,  while 
the  boy's  cheeks  were  flushed,  and  his  eyes  wandered 
eagerly  from  speaker  to  speaker. 

"Only  with  care,"  said  the  doctor.  "I  should  not 
take  a  long  sea  trip,  I  think;  but  cross  to  Paris,  and 
then  go  on  gently,  stopping  where  you  pleased,  to 
Brindisi,  whence  the  voyage  would  be  short." 

"The  very  thing!"  cried  the  lawyer,  giving  one  em- 
phatic blow  with  his  nose.  "What  do  you  say,  pro- 
fessor ? " 

"  It  is  the  plan  I  had  arranged  if  I  had  gone  alone," 
was  the  reply;  "and  I  think  if  Doctor  Shorter  will 
furnish  us  with  the  necessary  medicines — 

"  He  requires  change  more  than  medicines,"  said  the 
doctor.  "Care  against  exertion,  and — there,  your  own 
common  sense  will  tell  you  what  to  do." 

"Doctor!  doctor!  doctor!"  sobbed  Mrs.  Dunn;  "I 
didn't  think  it  of  vou.  What's  to  become  of  me?" 
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"You,  madam?"  replied  the  doctor.  "You  can  read 
and  write  letters  to  our  young  friend  here,  and  thank 
Heaven  that  he  has  friends  who  will  take  him  in  charge 
and  relieve  him  from  the  risk  of  another  winter  in  our 
terrible  climate." 

"Hear,  hear!"  and  "No,  no!"  cried  the  lawyer. 
"  Doctor  Shorter,  ours  is  not  a  bad  climate,  and  I  will 
not  stand  here  and  listen  to  a  word  against  it.  Look 
at  me,  sir!  Thirty  years  in  Sergeant's  Inn — fog,  rain, 
snow,  and  no  sunshine;  and  look  at  me,  sir — look  at 
me! " 

"  My  dear  sir,"  said  the  doctor  smiling,  "you  know 
the  old  saying  about  one  man's  meat  being  another 
man's  poison?  Suppose  I  modify  my  remark,  and  say 
terrible  climate  for  our  young  friend.  You  are  decided, 
then,  to  take  him?" 

"  Certainly,"  said  the  professor. 

"To  Turkey?" 

"Turkey  in  Asia,  sir,  where  I  propose  to  examine 
the  wonderful  ruins  of  the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman 
cities." 

"And  hunt  up  treasures  of  all  kinds,  eh?"  said  the 
doctor  smiling. 

"I  hope  we  may  be  fortunate  enough  to  discover 
something  worthy  of  the  search." 

"But,  let  me  see — the  climate;  great  heat  in  the 
plains;  intense  cold  in  the  mountains;  fever  and  other 
dangers.  You  must  be  careful,  gentlemen.  Brigands 
— real  brigands  of  the  fiercest  kind — men  who  mean 
heavy  ransoms,  or  chopped-off  heads.  Then  you  will 
have  obstinate  Turks,  insidious  and  tricking  Greeks, 
difficulties  of  travel.  No  child's  play,  gentlemen." 
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"The  more  interest,  sir,"  replied  the  professor,  "the 
greater  change." 

"  Well,"  said  the  doctor,  "  I  shall  drop  in  every  day 
till  you  start,  and  be  able  to  report  upon  our  friend's 
health.  Now,  good  day." 

The  doctor  left  the  room  with  Mrs.  Dunn,  and  as  he 
went  out  Mr.  Burne  blew  a  nourish,  loud  enough  to 
astonish  the  professor,  who  wondered  how  it  was  that 
so  much  noise  could  be  made  by  such  a  little  man,  till 
lie  remembered  the  penetrating  nature  of  the  sounds 
produced  by  such  tiny  creatures  as  crickets,  and  then 
he  ceased  to  be  surprised. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

A   VERBAL   SKIRMISH. 

|T  seemed  wonderful:  one  day  in  London,  then 
the  luggage  all  ticketed,  the  young  invalid 
carefully  carried  by  a  couple  of  porters  to 
a  first-class  carriage,  and  seated  in  a  snug 
corner,  when  one  of  them  touched  his  cap  and  ex- 
claimed: 

"  Glad  to  see  you  come  back,  sir,  strong  enough  to 
carry  me.  Pore  young  chap!"  he  said  to  his  mate;  "it 
do  seem  hard  at  his  time  o'  life." 

"Hang  the  fellow!"  cried  the  lawyer;  "so  it  does  at 
any  time  of  life.  I  don't  want  to  be  carried  by  a 
couple  of  porters." 

Then  there  was  a  quick  run  down  to  Folkestone, 
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with  the  patient  tenderly  watched  by  his  two  com- 
panions, the  professor  looking  less  eccentric  in  costume, 
for  he  had  trusted  to  his  tailor  to  make  him  some 
suitable  clothing;  but  the  lawyer  looking  more  so,  for 
he  had  insisted  upon  retaining  his  everyday-life  black 
frock-coat  and  check  trousers,  the  only  change  he  had 
made  being  the  adoption  of  a  large  leghorn  straw- 
hat  with  a  black  -ribbon;  on  the  whole  as  unsuitable 
a  costume  as  he  could  have  adopted  for  so  long  a 
journey. 

"  But  I've  got  a  couple  of  Holland  blouses  in  one  of 
my  portmanteaus,"  he  said  to  Lawrence,  "and  these  I 
shall  wear  when  we  get  into  a  hotter  country." 

At  Folkestone,  Lawrence  showed  no  fatigue;  on  the 
contrary,  when  the  professor  suggested  staying  there 
for  the  night  he  looked  disappointed,  and  begged  that 
they  might  cross  to  Boulogne,  as  he  was  so  anxious  to 
see  France. 

Judging  that  it  was  as  well  not  to  disappoint  him, 
and  certainly  advisable  to  take  advantage  of  a  lovely 
day  with  a  pleasant  breeze  for  the  crossing,  the  pro- 
fessor decided  to  proceed — after  a  short  conversation 
between  the  two  elders,  when  a  little  distant  feeling 
was  removed,  for  the  professor  had  felt  that  the  lawyer 
was  not  going  to  turn  out  a  very  pleasant  travelling 
companion. 

"What  do  you  think,  sir?"  he  had  said  to  the  fierce- 
looking  little  man,  who  kept  on  attracting  attention 
by  violently  blowing  his  nose. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  I  think,  professor,"  was  the 
reply.  "It  seems  to  me  that  the  boy  is  a  little  sore 
and  upset  with  his  parting  from  his  old  nurse.  Milk- 
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soppish,  but  natural  to  one  in  his  state.  He  wants  to 
get  right  away,  so  as  to  forget  the  trouble  in  new  im- 
pressions. Then,  as  you  see,  the  journey  so  far  has 
not  hurt  him,  and  he  feels  well  enough  to  go  on.  Sign, 
sir,  that  nature  says  he  is  strong  enough,  so  don't 
thwart  him.  Seems  to  me,  sir — snuff,  snuff,  snuff— 
that  the  way  to  do  him  good  is  to  let  him  have  his  own 
way,  so  long  as  he  doesn't  want  to  do  anything  silly. 
Forward ! " 

So  they  went  forward,  a  couple  of  the  steamer's  men 
lifting  Lawrence  carefully  along  the  gangway  and 
settling  him  in  a  comfortable  part  of  the  deck,  which 
he  preferred  to  going  below;  and  ten  minutes  later  the 
machinery  made  the  boat  quiver,  the  pier  seemed  to 
be  running  away,  and  the  professor  said  quietly: 
"  Good-bye  to  England." 

The  sea  proved  to  be  more  rough  than  it  had  seemed 
from  the  pier,  and,  out  of  about  seventy  passengers, 
it  was  not  long  before  quite  sixty  had  gone  below, 
leaving  the  deck  very  clear;  and  the  professor,  who 
kept  walking  up  and  down,  while  the  lawyer  occupied 
a  seat  near  Lawrence,  kept  watching  the  invalid  nar- 
rowly. 

But  there  was  no  sign  of  illness.  The  lad  looked 
terribly  weak  and  delicate,  but  his  eyes  were  bright, 
and  the  red  spots  on  his  cheeks  were  unchanged. 

"  I  say,  Preston,"  said  the  lawyer,  when  they  had 
been  to  sea  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  "  you  look  very 
pale;  if  you'd  like  to  go  below  I'll  stay  with  him." 

"Thanks,  no,"  was  the  reply;  "I  prefer  the  deck. 
"How  beautiful  the  chalky  coast  looks,  Lawrence!" 

"Yes,  lovely,"  was  the  reply;  "but  I. was  trying  to 
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look  forward  to  see  France.  I  want  to  see  health. 
Looking  back  seems  like  being  ill." 

The  professor  nodded,  and  said  that  the  French 
coast  would  soon  be  very  plain,  and  he  stalked  up  and 
down,  a  magnificent  specimen  of  humanity,  with  his 
great  beard  blown  about  by  the  wind,  which  sought 
in  vain  to  play  with  his  closely-cut  hair. 

"  I'm  sure  you  had  better  go  below,  professor. 
You  look  quite  white,"  said  the  lawyer  again;  but  Mr. 
Preston  laughed. 

"  I  am  quite  well,"  he  said;  and  he  took  another 
turn  up  and  down  to  look  at  the  silvery  foam  churned 
up  by  the  beating  paddles. 

"  Look  here !"  cried  the  lawyer  again,  as  the  professor 
came  and  stood  talking  to  Lawrence;  "had  you  not 
better  go  down?" 

"  No.  Why  go  down  to  a  cabin  full  of  sick  people, 
when  I  am  enjoying  the  fresh  air,  and  am  quite  well?" 

"But  are  you  really  quite  well?" 

"  Never  better  in  my  life." 

"  Then  it's  too  bad,  sir,"  cried  the  lawyer.  "  I've 
been  waiting  to  see  you  give  up,  and  if  you  will  not, 
I  must,  for  there's  something  wrong  with  this  boat." 

"  Nonsense!     One  of  the  best  boats  on  the  line." 

"  Then,  there's  something  wrong  with  me.  I  can't 
enjoy  rny  snuff,  and  it's  all  nonsense  for  this  boy  to  be 
called  an  invalid.  I'm  the  invalid,  sir,  and  I  am  horribly 
ill.  Help  me  below,  there's  a  good  fellow." 

Mr.  Burne  looked  so  deplorably  miserable,  and  at 
the  same  time  so  comic,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
avoid  smiling,  and  as  he  saw  this  he  stamped  his  foot. 

"  Laughing  at  me,  eh  ?     Both  of  you.     Now,  look 
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here.  I  know  you  both  feel  so  poorly  that  you  don't 
know  what  to  do,  and  I'll  stop  up  on  deck  and  watch 
you  out  of  spite." 

"  Nonsense !  I  could  not  help  smiling,"  said  the 
professor  good-humouredly.  "  Let  me  help  you  down." 

"  Thank  you,  no,"  said  the  lawyer  taking  off  his  hat 
to  wipe  his  moist  brow,  and  then  putting  it  on  again, 
wrong  way  first.  "  I'm  going  to  stop  on  deck,  sir — to 
stop  on  deck." 

He  seemed  to  be  making  a  tremendous  effort  to 
master  the  qualmish  feeling  that  had  attacked  him, 
and  in  this  case  determination  won. 

A  night  at  Boulogne,  and  at  breakfast-time  next 
morning  Lawrence  seemed  no  worse  for  the  journey, 
so  they  went  on  at  once  to  Paris,  where  a  day's  rest 
was  considered  advisable,  and  then,  the  preliminaries 
having  been  arranged,  the  train  was  entered  once 
more,  and  after  two  or  three  stoppages  to  avoid  over- 
wearying the  patient,  Trieste  was  reached,  where  a 
couple  of  days  had  to  be  passed  before  the  arrival  of 
the  steamer  which  was  to  take  them  to  Smyrna,  and 
perhaps  farther,  though  the  professor  was  of  opinion 
that  it  might  be  wise  to  make  that  the  starting-place 
for  the  interior. 

But  when  the  steamer  arrived  a  delay  of  five  days 
more  ensued  before  a  start  was-  made;  and  all  this 
time  the  invalid's  companions  watched  him  anxiously. 

It  was  in  these  early  days  a  difficult  thing  to  decide, 
and  several  times  over  the  professor  and  Mr.  Burne 
nearly  came  to  an  open  rupture — one  sufficiently 
serious  to  spoil  the  prospects  of  future  friendly 
feeling. 
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But  these  little  tiffs  always  took  place  unknown  to 
Lawrence,  who  remained  in  happy  ignorance  of  what 
was  going  on. 

The  disagreements  generally  happened  something 
after  this  fashion. 

Lawrence  would  be  seated  in  one  of  the  verandahs 
of  the  hotel  enjoying  the  soft  warm  sea-breeze,  and 
gazing  out  at  the  scene  glowing  in  all  the  brightness 
of  a  southern  sun,  when  the  old  lawyer  would  approach 
the  table  where,  out  of  the  lad's  sight  and  hearing, 
the  professor  was  seated  writing. 

The  first  notice  the  latter  had  of  his  fellow-traveller's 
approach  would  be  the  loud  snapping  of  the  snuff-box, 
which  was  invariably  followed  by  a  loud  snuffling 
noise,  and  perhaps  by  a  stentorian  blast.  Then  the 
lawyer  would  lean  his  hand  upon  the  table  where  the 
professor  was  writing  with: 

"  Really,  my  dear  sir,  you  might  put  away  your 
pens  and  ink  for  a  bit.  I've  left  mine  behind.  Here, 
I  want  to  talk  to  you." 

The  professor  politely  put  down  his  pen,  leaned 
back  in  his  chair  and  folded  his  arms. 

"  Hah !  that's  better,"  said  Mr.  Burne.  "  Now  we 
can  talk.  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you  about  that  boy." 

"  I  am  all  attention,"  said  the  professor. 

"  Well,  sir,  there's  a  good  German  physician  here  as 
well  as  the  English  one.  Don't  you  think  we  ought 
to  call  both  in,  and  let  them  have  a  consultation?" 

"  What  about?"  said  the  professor  calmly. 

"  About,  sir?     Why,  re  Lawrence." 

"  But  he  seems  certainly  better,  and  we  have  Doctor 
Snorter's  remedies  if  anything  is  necessary." 
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"Better,  sir?  decidedly  worse.  I  have  been  watch- 
ing him  this  morning,  and  he  is  distinctly  more  feeble." 

"  Why,  my  dear  Mr.  Burne,  he  took  my  arm  half  an 
hour  ago,  and  walked  up  and  down  that  verandah 
without  seeming  in  the  least  distressed." 

"Absurd,  sir!" 

"  But  I  assure  you — 

"  Tut,  tut,  sir!  don't  tell  me.  I  watch  that  boy  as  I 
would  an  important  case  in  a  court  of  law.  Nothing 
escapes  me,  and  I  say  he  is.  much  worse." 

"Really,  I  should  be  sorry  to  contradict  you,  Mr. 
Burne,"  replied  the  professor  calmly;  "but  to  me  it 
seems  as  if  this  air  agreed  with  him,  and  I  should  have 
said  that,  short  as  the  time  has  been  since  he  left  home, 
he  is  better." 

"  Worse,  sir,  worse  decidedly." 

"  Really,  Mr.  Burne,  I  am  sorry  to  differ  from  you," 
replied  the  professor  stiffly;  "but  I  must  say  that 
Lawrence  is,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  decidedly  im- 
proved." 

"Pah!  Tchah!  Absurd!"  cried  the  lawyer;  and  he 
went  off  blowing  his  nose. 

Another  day  he  met  the  professor,  who  had  just  left 
Lawrence's  side  after  sitting  and  talking  with  him  for 
some  time,  and  there  was  an  anxious,  care-worn  look 
in  his  eyes  that  impressed  the  sharp  lawyer  at  once. 

"  Hallo!"  he  exclaimed;  "  what's  the  matter?" 

The  professor  shook  his  head. 

"  Lawrence,"  he  said  sadly. 

"Eh?  Bless  me!  You  don't  say  so,"  cried  Mr. 
Burne;  and  he  hurried  out  into  the  verandah,  which 
was  the  lad's  favourite  place. 
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There  Mr.  Bnrne  stayed  for  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  then  went  straight  to  where  the  professor 
was  writing  a  low-spirited  letter  to  Mrs.  Dunn,  in 
which  he  had  said  that  he  regretted  bringing  Lawrence 
right  away  into  those  distant  regions,  for  though 
Trieste  was  a  large  port,  and  there  was  plenty  of 
medical  attendance  to  be  obtained,  it  was  not  like 
being  at  home. 

"I  say!  Look  here!"  cried  Mr.  Burne,  "you  ought 
to  know  better,  you  know." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,"  replied  the  Drofessor 
quietly. 

"  Crying  wolf,  you  know.     It's  too  bad." 

"  Really,"  said  the  professor,  who  was  in  one  of  his 
dreamy,  abstracted  moods,  "you  are  mistaken,  Mr. 
Burne.  I  did  not  say  a  word  about  a  wolf." 

"Well,  whoever  said  you  did,  man?"  cried  the 
lawyer  impatiently  as  he  took  out  his  snuff-box  and 
whisked  forth  a  pinch,  flourishing  some  of  the  fine  dry 
dust  about  where  he  stood.  "  Can't  you,  a  university 
man,  understand  metaphors  —  shepherd  boy  calling 
wolf  when  there  was  nothing  the  matter?  The  patient's 
decidedly  better,  sir." 

"Really,  Mr.  Burne — er — tchisheiv — er — tchisheiv!" 

Old  Mr.  Burne  stood  looking  on,  smiling  grimly,  as 
the  professor  had  a  violent  fit  of  sneezing,  and  in 
mocking  tones  held  out  his  snuff-box  and  said: 

"Have  a  good  pinch?  Stop  the  sneezing.  Ah! 
that's  better,"  he  added,  as  the  professor  finished  off 
with  a  tremendous  burst.  "  Your  head  will  be  clear 
now,  and  you  can  understand  what  I  say.  That  boy's 
getting  well." 
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"  I  wish  I  could  think  so,"  said  the  professor,  sniffing 
so  very  quietly  that,  as  if  to  give  him  a  lesson,  his 
companion  blew  off  one  of  his  blasts,  with  the  result 
that  a  waiter  hurried  into  the  room  to  see  what  was 
wrong. 

"Think?  there  is  no  occasion  to  think  so.  He  is 
mending  fast,  sir;  and  if  you  have  any  doubt  about  it, 
and  cannot  trust  in  the  opinion  of  a  man  of  the  world, 
go  and  watch  him,  and  see  how  interested  he  seems  in 
all  that  is  going  on.  Why,  a  fortnight  ago  he  lay  back 
in  his  chair  dreaming  and  thinking  of  nothing  but  him- 
self. Now  he  is  beginning  to  forget  that  there  is  such 
a  person.  He's  better,  sir,  better." 

The  fact  was  that  the  lawyer  was  right,  and  so  was 
the  professor,  for  at  that  time  Lawrence  was  as  change- 
able of  aspect  as  an  April  day,  and  his  friends  could 
only  judge  him  by  that  which  he  wore  when  they 
went  to  his  side. 

At  last  the  morning  came  when  the  steamer  started 
for  Smyrna,  and  the  pair  were  for  once  in  a  way 
agreed.  They  had  been  breakfasting  with  Lawrence, 
noting  his  looks,  his  appetite,  listening  to  every  word, 
and  at  last,  when  he  rose  feebly,  and  went  out  into  the 
verandah  to  gaze  down  at  the  busy  crowd  of  mingled 
European  and  Eastern  people,  whose  dress  and  habits 
seemed  never  tiring  to  the  lad,  the  lawyer  turned  to 
the  professor  and  exclaimed: 

"  You  did  not  say  a  word  to  him  about  sailing  to-day." 

"  No.     Neither  did  you." 

"Well,  why  didn't  you?" 

"  Because  I  thought  that  it  seemed  useless,  and  that 
we  had  better  stay." 
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"  Well,  I  don't  often  agree  with  you,  professor,  but 
I  must  say  that  I  do  to-day.  The  boy  is  not  equal  to 
it.  But  he  is  better." 

"  Ye — es,"  said  the  professor.    "I  think  he  is  better." 

Just  then  Lawrence  returned  from  the  verandah, 
looking  flushed  and  excited. 

"  Why,  the  Smyrna  boat  sails  to-day,  Mr.  Preston," 
he  exclaimed.  "  One  of  the  waiters  has  just  told  me. 
Hadn't  we  better  get  ready  at  once?" 

"  Get  ready  ? "  said  the  professor  kindly.  "  We 
thought  that  perhaps  we  had  better  wait  for  the  next 
boat." 

"Oh!"  exclaimed  Lawrence,  with  his  countenance 
changing.  "  I  shall  be  so  disappointed.  I  felt  so  much 
better  too,  and  I've  been  longing  to  see  some  of  the 
Grecian  isles." 

"  Do  you  really  feel  yourself  equal  to  the  journey, 
my  dear  boy?"  said  the  professor. 

"  Oh  yes.  I  don't  know  when  I  have  felt  so  well," 
said  Lawrence  eagerly. 

"Bless  my  soul!"  cried  the  old  lawyer,  opening  and 
shutting  his  snuff-box  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  hearing- 
it  snap,  and  sending  the  fine  dust  flying,  "what  a 
young  impostor  you  are !  Here,  let's  get  our  bill  paid, 
and  our  traps  on  board.  There's  no  time  to  spare." 

Lawrence's  face  brightened  again,  and  he  left  the 
room. 

"Tell  you  what,  professor,"  said  Mr.  Burne,  "you 
and  I  have  been  ready  to  quarrel  several  times  over 
about  what  we  do  not  understand.  Now,  look  here. 
I  want  to  enjoy  this  trip.  What  do  you  say  to 
burying  the  hatchet?" 
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"Burying  the  hatchet?  Oh!  I  see.  Let  there  be 
peace." 

"To  be  sure,"  cried  the  lawyer,  shaking  hands 
warmly,  "and  we'll  keep  the  lighting  for  all  the 
Greeks,  Turks,  brigands,  and  the  like  who  interfere 
with  us." 

"With  all  my  heart,"  said  the  professor  smiling; 
but  Mr.  Burne  still  lingered  as  if  he  had  something  to 
say. 

"  Fact  is,"  he  exclaimed  at  last,  "  I'm  a  curious  crot- 
chety sort  of  fellow.  Had  too  much  law,  and  got 
coated  over  with  it;  but  I'm  not  bad  inside  when  you 
come  to  know  me." 

"  I'm  sure  you  are  not,  Burne,"  said  the  professor 
warmly;  "and  if  you  come  to  that,  I  have  spent  so 
many  years  dealing  with  dead  authors,  and  digging  up 
musty  legends,  that  I  am  abstracted  and  dreamy. 
I  do  not  understand  my  fellow-men  as  I  should,  but 
really  I  esteem  you  very  highly  for  the  deep  interest 
you  take  in  Lawrence." 

"That's  why  I  esteem  you,  sir,"  said  the  lawyer; 
"  and  —  no,  I  won't  take  any  more  snuff  now ;  it 
makes  you  sneeze.  There,  be  off,  and  get  ready  while 
I  pay  the  bills." 

That  evening,  in  the  golden  glow  of  the  setting  sun, 
they  set  sail  for  Smyrna. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

SOME   FELLOW-TRAVELLERS. 

T  was  one  bright  morning,  after  a  delightful 
passage,  that  the  steamer  made  its  way  into 
the  port  of  Smyrna,  where  everything 
around  seemed  to  be  full  of  novelty — 
strange  craft  manned  by  strange -looking  crews, 
Turks  with  white  turbans,  Turks  with  scarlet  fezzes 
and  baggy  breeches,  and  Turks  with  green  turbans 
to  show  their  reputation  among  their  compatriots. 
Greeks,  too — small,  lithe,  dark  men,  with  keen  faces 
and  dark  eyes,  differing  wonderfully  from  the  calm, 
dignified,  handsome  Turks,  but  handsome  in  their 
way  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  peculiarly  sharp,  shifty 
expression  that  suggested  craftiness  and  a  desire  to 
overreach,  if  not  cheat. 

There  was  a  constant  succession  of  fresh  sights,  from 
the  Turkish  man-of-war  that  was  of  British  build,  to 
the  low  fishing-boat  with  its  long  graceful  lateen  sail, 
spread  out  upon  its  curved  and  tapering  spar. 

Ashore  it  was  the  same.  The  landing-place  swarmed 
with  fresh  faces,  fresh  scenes.  Everything  looked 
bright,  and  as  if  the  atmosphere  was  peculiarly  clear, 
while  the  shadows  were  darker  and  sharper  as  they 
were  cast  by  the  glowing  sun. 

For  the  sun  did  glow.  The  time  was  short  since 
they  had  left  England,  with  symptoms  coming  on  of 
falling  leaves,  lengthening  nights,  and  chills  in  the  air, 
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while  here  all  was  hot  summer  time,  and  one  of  the 
first  things  Mr.  Burne  said  was: 

"There's  no  mistake  about  it,  I  must  have  out  a 
blouse." 

They  were  soon  comfortably  settled  in  the  best 
hotel,  from  whence  the  professor  decided  to  sally  forth 
at  once  to  call  upon  and  deliver  his  letters  of  recom- 
mendation to  the  British  consul ;  but  he  was  not  fated 
to  go  alone. 

"  I  want  to  see  everything  and  everybody,"  said  Mr. 
Burne,  "  and  I'll  go  with  you.  Look  here,  Lawrence, 
my  boy,  I  would  not  get  in  the  sun.  I'd  go  and  lie 
down  for  an  hour  or  two  till  we  get  back." 

"  The  sun  seems  to  give  me  strength,"  said  Lawrence 
eagerly.  "  I  have  seen  so  little  of  it  in  London.  I  want 
to  go  with  you,  please." 

The  professor  darted  a  look  at  Mr.  Burne  which 
seemed  to  say,  "Let  him  have  his  own  way;"  and  the 
landlord  having  been  consulted,  a  Greek  guide  or 
dragoman  was  soon  in  readiness,  and  they  started. 

"Look  here,"  said  Mr.  Burne,  taking  hold  of  the 
professor's  sleeve.  "  I  don't  like  the  look  of  that 
chap." 

"  What,  the  guide?" 

"  Yes !  I  thought  Greeks  were  nice  straightforward 
chaps,  with  long  noses  drawn  down  in  a  line  from 
their  foreheads,  like  you  see  in  the  British  Museum. 
That  fellow  looks  as  if  he  wouldn't  be  long  in  England 
before  he'd  be  looking  at  a  judge  and  jury,  and  then  be 
sent  off  to  penal  servitude.  Greek  statues  are  humbug. 
They  don't  do  the  Greeks  justice." 

"  It  does  not  matter  as  long  as  he  does  his  duty  by  us 
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for  the  short  time  we  are  here.  Be  careful.  He  under- 
stands English." 

"Well,  I  am  careful,"  said  Mr.  Burne;  "and  I'm 
looking  after  my  pocket-book,  watch,  and  purse;  and 
if  I  were  you  I  should  do  the  same.  He's  a  rogue,  I'm 
sure." 

"Nonsense!" 

"Tisn't  nonsense,  sir;  you're  too  ready  to  trust 
everybody.  Did  you  hear  his  name?" 

"  I  did,"  said  Lawrence  smiling.   "  Xenos  Stephanos." 

"Yes,"  grumbled  Mr.  Burne.  "There's  a  name.  I 
don't  believe  any  man  could  be  honest  with  a  name 
like  that.'"' 

The  professor  showed  his  white  teeth  as  he  laughed 
heartily,  and  Mr.  Burne  took  snuff,  pulled  out  a  glaring 
yellow  silk  handkerchief,  and  blew  a  blast  that  was 
like  the  snort  of  a  wild  horse. 

It  was  done  so  suddenly  that  a  grave-looking  Turk- 
ish gentlemen  in  front  started  and  turned  round. 

"Well,  what  is  it?"  said  Mr.  Burne  fiercely.  "Did 
you  never  see  an  Englishman  take  snuff  before?" 

The  Turk  bowed,  smiled,  and  continued  his  way. 

"Such  rudeness.  Savages!"  snorted  out  Mr.  Burne. 
"Don't  believe  they  know  what  a  pocket-handker- 
chief is." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  the  Turk,  turning  round 
and  smiling  as  he  spoke  in  excellent  English,  "  I  think 
you  will  find  we  do,  but  we  have  not  the  use  for  them 
here  that  you  have  in  England." 

"I — er — er — er.  Bless  iny  soul,  sir!  I  beg  your 
pardon,"  cried  the  old  lawyer.  "  I  did  not  know  you 
understood  English,  or — " 
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"Pray,  say  no  more,  sir,"  said  the  Turkish  gentle- 
man gravely.  And  he  turned  to  cross  the  street. 

"Snubbed!  Deserved  it!"  cried  Mr.  Burne,  taking 
off  his  straw  hat,  and  doubling  his  fist,  as  if  he  were 
going  to  knock  the  crown  out.  "  Let  this  be  a  lesson  to 
you,  Lawrence.  Bless  me!  Thought  I  was  among 
savages.  Time  I  travelled." 

"  You  forgot  that  you  were  still  amongst  steam,  and 
post-offices,  and  telegraph  wires,  and — " 

"Bless  me!  yes,"  cried  Mr.  Burne;  "and,  look  there, 
an  English  name  up,  and  Bass's  pale  ale.  Astonish- 
ing!" 

Just  then  the  Greek  guide  stopped  and  pointed  to  a 
private  house  as  being  the  English  consul's,  and  upon 
entering  they  were  at  once  shown  into  a  charmingly 
furnished  room,  in  which  were  a  handsome  bronzed 
middle-aged  gentleman,  in  earnest  conversation  with 
a  tall  masculine-looking  lady  with  some  pretensions  to 
beauty,  and  a  little  easy-looking  man  in  white  flannel, 
a  glass  in  one  eye,  and  a  very  high  shirt  collar  covered 
with  red  spots,  as  if  a  number  of  cochineal  insects 
had  been  placed  all  over  it  at  stated  intervals  and 
then  killed. 

He  was  smooth-faced  all  but  a  small  moustache; 
apparently  about  thirty;  plump  and  not  ill-favoured, 
though  his  hair  was  cut  horribly  close;  but  a  spectator 
seemed  to  have  his  attention  taken  up  at  once  by  the 
spotted  collar  and  the  eye-glass. 

"  Glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Preston,"  said  the  bronzed 
middle-aged  man.  "  You  too,  Mr.  Burne.  And  how 
are  you,  Mr.  Grange?  I  hope  you  have  borne  the 
voyage  well.  Let  uae  introduce  you,"  he  continued, 
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after  shaking  hands,  "  to  our  compatriots  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Chumley.  We  can't  afford,  out  here,  not 
to  know  each  other." 

Mutual  bowing  took  place,  and  the  consul  con- 
tinued: 

"Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chumley  are  bound  on  the  same 
errand  as  you  are — a  trip  through  the  country  here." 

"Yes,"  said  the  gentleman;  "we  thought — " 

"Hush,  Charley!  don't,"  interrupted  the  lady;  "let 
me  speak.  Are  you  Professor  Preston?" 

"  My  name  is  Preston,"  said  the  professor,  bowing. 

"  Glad  to  meet  you.  Mr.  Chumley  and  I  are  going 
to  do  Turkey  this  year.  Mr.  Thompson  here  said  that 
you  and  your  party  were  going  to  travel.  He  had 
had  letters  of  advice.  We  are  going  to  start  directly 
and  go  through  the  mountains;  I  suppose  you  will 
do  the  same." 

"No,"  said  the  professor  calmly;  "we  are  going  to 
take  steamer  round  to  one  of  the  southern  ports  and 
start  from  there." 

"Oh,  I  say,  what  a  pity!"  said  the  little  gentleman, 
rolling  his  head  about  in  his  stiff  collar,  where  it 
looked  something  like  a  ball  in  a  cup.  "We  might 
have  helped  one  another  and  been  company." 

"  I  wish  you  would  not  interfere  so,  Charley,"  cried 
the  lady.  "You  know  what  I  said." 

"All  right,  Agnes,"  said  the  little  gentleman  dole- 
fully. "Are  you  people  staying  at  Morris's?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  professor. 

"  So  are  we.     See  you  at  dinner,  perhaps." 

"Charley!"  exclaimed  the  lady  in  tones  that  were 
quite  Amazonic,  they  were  so  deep  and  stern. 
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Then  a  short  conversation  took  place  with  the  consul, 
and  the  strange  couple  left,  leaving  their  host  free  to 
talk  to  the  other  visitors. 

"I  had  very  kind  letters  from  Mr.  Linton  at  the 
Foreign  Office  respecting  you,  gentlemen,"  said  the 
consul. 

"  I  know  Linton  well,"  said  the  professor. 

"  He  is  an  old  friend  of  mine  too,"  said  the  consul. 
"Well,  I  have  done  all  I  could  for  you." 

"About  passports  or  what  is  necessary?"  said  the 
professor. 

"  I  have  a  properly-signed  firman  for  you,"  said  the 
consul  smiling;  "and  the  showing  of  that  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  ensure  you  good  treatment,  help,  and  protec- 
tion from  the  officials  in  every  town.  They  will  pro- 
vide you  with  zaptiehs  or  cavasses — a  guard  when 
necessary,  and  generally  see  that  you  are  not  molested 
or  carried  off  by  brigands,  or  such  kind  of  folk." 

"But  is  it  a  fact,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Burne,  "that  you 
have  real  brigands  in  the  country?" 

"  Certainly,"  said  the  consul  smiling. 

"What!  in  connection  with  postal  arrangements, 
and  steam,  and  telegraphs?" 

"My  dear  sir,  we  have  all  these  things  here;  but  a 
score  or  so  of  miles  out  in  the  country,  and  you  will 
find  the  people,  save  that  firearms  are  common,  just 
about  as  they  were  a  thousand  years  ago." 

"  Bless  my  heart ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Burne. 

"  It  is  a  fact,  sir;  and  I  should  advise  great  care,  not 
only  as  to  whom  you  trust  among  the  people,  but  as 
to  your  health.  The  country  is  in  a  horrible  state  of 
neglect;  the  government  does  nothing." 
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"  But  I  do  not  see  how  that  is  to  affect  us,"  said  the 
professor,  "  especially  as  we  have  that  firman." 

"  It  will  not  affect  you  in  the  more  settled  districts, 
but  you  may  run  risks  in  those  which  are  more  remote. 
I  have  been  warning  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chumley  about  the 
risks,  but  the  lady  laughed  and  said  that  she  always 
carried  a  revolver." 

"Bless  me!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Burne,  "a  lady  with  a 
revolver!  She  would  not  dare  to  fire  it." 

"  I  don't  know  about  that,"  said  the  professor. 

"  Of  course,"  continued  the  consul,  "  I  am  at  your 
service,  Mr.  Preston.  If  you  are  in  need  of  aid,  and 
are  anywhere  within  reach  of  the  telegraph  wires,  pray 
send  to  me  and  I  will  do  my  best.  Can  I  do  anything 
more  for  you?" 

This  was  a  plain  hint  to  go,  for  it  was  evident  that 
others  were  waiting  for  an  interview  with  the  repre- 
sentative of  England;  so  a  friendly  farewell  was  taken 
and  the  little  party  returned  to  the  hotel. 

"  I'm  glad  you  decided  to  go  a  different  way  to  those 
people,  Preston,"  said  Mr.  Burne. 

"  The  decision  was  made  on  the  instant,  my  dear  sir; 
for  I  did  mean  to  start  from  here." 

"Ah,  you  thought  those  people  would  be  a  nuisance?" 

"  Indeed  I  did." 

The  professor  had  hardly  spoken  when  Lawrence 
touched  his  arm;  for  the  parties  alluded  to  approached, 
and  the  lady  checked  her  lord,  who  was  going  to  speak, 
by  saying: 

"I  thought  I  would  give  you  a  hint  about  going 
pretty  wrell  armed.  You  will  not  have  to  use  your 
weapons  if  you  let  the  people  see  that  you  have  them." 
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"Arras,  ma'am!  Stuff!  rubbish!"  cried  Mr.  Burne. 
"The  proper  arms  of  an  Englishman  are  the  statutes 
at  large,  bound  in  law  calf,  with  red  labels  on  their 
back." 

"Statutes  at  large!"  said  the  lady  wonderingly. 

"Yes,  ma'am — the  laws  of  his  country,  or  the  laws 
of  the  country  where  he  is;  and  the  proper  arms  of  a 
lady,  madam,  are  her  eyes." 

"And  her  tongue,"  said  the  professor  to  himself,  but 
not  in  so  low  a  voice  that  it  was  not  heard  by  Lawrence, 
who  gave  him  a  sharp  look  full  of  amusement. 

Mrs.  Chumley  smiled  and  bowed. 

"Very  pretty,  sir!"  she  said;  "but  you  forget  that 
we  are  going  to  travel  through  a  country  where  the 
laws  are  often  a  mere  name,  and  people  must  take  care 
of  themselves." 

"  Take  care  of  themselves — certainly,  ma'am,  but  not 
by  breaking  the  laws.  If  a  pack  of  vagabonds  were 
to  attack  me  I  should  hand  them  over  to  the  police,  or 
apply  at  the  nearest  police-court  for  a  summons.  That 
would  be  a  just  and  equitable  way  of  treating  the 
matter." 

"Where  would  you  get  your  police,  Burne  ?  and  whom 
would  you  get  to  serve  your  summons  if  you  could 
procure  one?" 

"  Nearest  town,  sir — anywhere." 

The  lady  laughed  heartily,  and  her  little  husband 
rubbed  his  hands  and  then  patted  her  on  the  back. 

"  This  lady  is  quite  right,  my  dear  Burne,"  said  the 
professor.  "I  see  that  we  shall  be  obliged  to  go 
armed." 

"Armed,  sir! — armed?" 
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"Yes.  We  shall  for  the  greater  part  of  our  time  be 
in  places  where  the  laws  are  of  no  avail,  unless  a  body 
of  troops  are  sent  to  enforce  them." 

"  But  then  your  firman  will  have  furnished  us  with 
a  Turkish  soldier  for  our  protection." 

"But  suppose  the  Turkish  soldier  prefers  running 
away  to  fighting?"  exclaimed  the  lady,  "what  then?" 

"What  then,  ma'am? — what  then?"  cried  the  lawyer. 
"  I  flatter  myself  that  I  should  be  able  to  quell  the 
people  by  letting  them  know  that  I  was  an  English 
gentleman.  Do  you  think  that  at  my  time  of  life  I 
arn  going  to  turn  butcher  and  carve  folks  with  a  sword, 
or  drill  holes  through  them  with  bullets?" 

"Yes,  sir,  if  it  comes  to  a  case  of  who  is  to  be  carved 
or  drilled.  There! — think  it  over.  Come,  Charley!  let's 
have  our  walk." 

Saying  which  the  lady  nodded  and  smiled  to  the 
two  elders,  and  was  going  off  in  an  assumed  masculine 
way,  when  she  caught  sight  of  Lawrence  lying  back 
in  an  easy-chair,  and  her  whole  manner  changed  as  she* 
crossed  to  him  and  held  out  her  hand  with  a  sweet, 
tender,  womanly  look  in  her  eyes. 

"Good-bye  for  the  present!"  she  said.  "You  must 
make  haste  and  grow  strong,  so  as  to  help  me  up  the 
mountains  if  we  meet  somewhere  farther  in." 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

MR.   BURNE   TRIES  A   GUN. 

OW  that's  just  what  I  hate  in  women,"  said 
the  old  lawyer,  viciously  scattering  snuff 
all  over  the  place.  "  They  put  you  in  an 
ill  temper,  and  rouse  you  up  to  think  all 
sorts  of  bitter  things,  and  then  just  as  you  feel  ready 
to  say  them,  they  behave  like  that  and  disarm  yon. 
After  the  way  in  which  she  spoke  to  Lawrence  there 
I  can't  abuse  her.'' 

"No,  don't,  please,  Mr.  Burne,"  said  Lawrence 
warmly,  and  with  his  cheeks  flushing,  "  I  am  sure  she 
is  very  nice  when  you  come  to  know  her." 

"  Can't  be,"  cried  the  lawyer.  "A  woman  who  ad- 
vocates fire  and  sword.  Bah ! " 

"But  as  a  protection  against  fire  and  sword,"  said 
the  professor  laughing. 

"  Teh  ah,  sir!  stuff!"  cried  the  other.  "Look  here;  I 
can  be  pretty  fierce  when  I  like,  and  with  you  so  big 
and  strong,  and  with  such  a  way  with  you  as  you 
have — Bah!  nonsense,  sir,  we  shall  want  no  arms." 

"Well,  I  propose  that  we  now  consult  the  land- 
lord." 

"  Oh,  just  as  you  like,  sir;  but  if  he  advocates  such 
a  proceeding,  I'm  not  going  to  stalk  through  Turkey 
carrying  fire-irons  in  my  belt  and  over  my  shoulder, 
like  a  sharn  footpad  in  a  country  show." 

The  landlord  was  summoned — a  frank-looking  Ensr- 
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lishman,  who  listened  to  all  the  professor  said  in  silence 
and  then  replied: 

"  Mr.  Thompson  the  consul  is  quite  right,  sir.  We 
are  not  in  England  here,  and  though  this  is  the  nine- 
teenth century  the  state  of  the  country  is  terribly  law- 
less. You  know  the  old  saying  about  when  at  Rome." 

"  Do  as  the  Romans  do,  eh  ? " 

"  Exactly,  sir.  Every  second  man  you  meet  here 
even  in  the  town  goes  armed,  even  if  his  weapons  are 
not  seen,  while  in  the  country — quite  in  the  interior, 
it  is  the  custom  to  wear  wreapons." 

"  Then  I  shall  not  go,"  said  Mr.  Burne  decisively. 

"  If  you  ask  my  advice,  gentlemen,  I  should  say, 
carry  each  of  you  a  good  revolver,  a  knife  or  dagger, 
a  sword,  and  a  double-barrelled  gun." 

"Sword,  dagger,  and  gun!"  cried  the  professor. 
"  Surely  a  revolver  would  be  sufficient." 

"  Why  not  push  a  nice  large  brass  cannon  before  us 
in  a  wheel-barrow?"  said  Mr.  Burne  sarcastically,  and 
then  leaning  back  in  his  chair  to  chuckle,  as  if  he  had 
said  something  very  comical,  and  which  he  emphasized 
by  winking  and  nodding  at  Lawrence,  who  was  too 
much  interested  in  the  discussion  upon  weapons  to 
heed  him. 

'CA  revolver  is  not  sufficient,  for  more  than  one  reason, 
gentlemen,"  said  the  landlord.  "It  is  a  deadly  weapon 
in  skilful  hands;  but  you  will  meet  scores  of  people 
who  do  not  understand  its  qualities,  but  who  would 
comprehend  a  sword  or  a  gun.  You  do  not  want  to 
have  to  use  these  weapons." 

"Use  them,  sir?    Of  course  not,"  roared  the  lawyer. 

"  Of  course  not,  sir,"  said  the  landlord.     "  If  you  go 
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armed  merely  with  revolvers  you  may  have  to  use 
them;  but  if  you  wear,  in  addition,  a  showy-looking 
sword  and  knife,  and  carry  each  of  you  a  gun,  you  will 
be  so  formidable  in  appearance  that  the  people  in  the 
different  mountain  villages  will  treat  you  with  the 
greatest  of  respect,  and  you  may  make  your  journey 
in  safety." 

"  This  is  very  reasonable,"  said  the  professor. 

"I  assure  you,  sir,  that  in  a  country  such  as  this  is  now 
such  precautions  are  as  necessary  as  taking  a  bottle  of 
quinine.  And  beside,  you  may  require  your  guns  for 
game." 

"  The  country  is  very  fine,  of  course?" 

"Magnificent,  sir,"  replied  the  landlord;  "but  it  is 
in  ruins.  The  neglect  and  apathy  of  the  government 
are  such  that  the  people  are  like  the  land — full  of  weeds. 
Why,  you  will  hardly  find  a  road  fit  to  traverse,  and 
through  the  neglect  of  the  authorities,  what  used  to  be 
smiling  plains  are  turned  to  fever-haunted  marshes 
spreading  pestilence  around." 

"You  will  have  to  give  way,  Mr.  Burne,"  said  the 
professor  smiling,  "  and  dress  like  a  bandit  chief." 

"  Never,  sir,"  cried  the  lawyer.  "  You  two  may,  but 
I  am  going  through  Asia  Minor  with  a  snuff-box  and 
a  walking-stick.  Those  will  be  enough  for  me." 

"  Where  can  we  get  arms  ?"  said  the  professor 
smiling. 

"At  Politaiiie's,  sir,  about  fifty  yards  from  here. 
You  will  find  him  a  very  straightforward  tradesman. 
Of  course  his  prices  are  higher  than  you  would  pay  in 
London ;  but  he  will  not  supply  you  with  anything  that 
is  untrustworthy.  Perhaps  you  may  as  well  say  that 
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you  are  friends  of  our  consul,  and  that  I  advised 
you." 

"  It  is  absurd!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Burne,  as  soon  as  they 
were  alone.  "  What  do  you  say,  Lawrence,  my  boy  ? 
You  don't  believe  in  weapons  of  war,  I'm  sure." 

"No,"  replied  Lawrence  quietly. 

"  There,  professor." 

"  But,"  continued  Lawrence,  "I  believe  in  being  safe. 
I  feel  sure  that  the  people  will  respect  us  all  the  more 
for  being  armed." 

"And  would  you  use  a  sword,  sir?"  cried  the  lawyer 
fiercely. 

Lawrence  drew  his  sleeve  back  from  his  thin  arm, 
gazed  at  it  mournfully,  and  then  looked  up  in  a  wist- 
ful half -laughing  way  at  his  two  friends. 

"  I  don't  think  I  could  even  pull  it  out  of  the  sheath/' 
he  said  sadly. 

"  Come,  Burne,  you  will  have  to  yield  to  circum- 
stances." 

"  Not  I,  sir,  not  I,"  said  Mr.  Burne  emphatically. 
"  I  have  been  too  much  mixed  up  with  the  law  all  my 
life,  and  know  its  beauties  too  well,  ever  to  break  it." 

"But  you  will  come  with  us  to  the  gunsmith's?'' 

"  Oh,  yes,  I'll  come  and  see  you  fool  away  your 
money,  only  I'm  not  going  to  have  you  carry  loaded 
guns  near  me.  If  they  are  to  be  for  show  let  them  be 
for  show.  There,  I'm  ready." 

"You  will  lie  down  for  an  hour,  Lawrence,  eh?"  said 
the  professor;  "it  is  very  hot."  But  the  lad  looked  so 
dismayed  that  his  friend  smiled  and  said,  "  Come  along, 
then." 

A  few  minutes  later  they  were  in  a  store,  whose 
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owner  seemed  to  sell  everything,  from  tinned  meat  to 
telescopes;  and,  upon  hearing  their  wants,  the  shrewd, 
clever-looking  Greek  soon  placed  a  case  of  revolvers 
before  them  of  English  and  American  make,  exhibiting 
the  differences  of  construction  with  clever  fingers,  with 
the  result  that  the  professor  selected  a  Colt,  and  Law- 
rence a  Tranter  of  a  lighter  make. 

"  He's  a  keen  one,"  said  Mr.  Burne.  "  What  a  price 
he  is  asking  for  these  goods!" 

"  But  they  seem  genuine,"  said  the  professor;  for  the 
Greek  had  gone  to  the  back  of  his  store  to  make  some 
inquiry  about  ammunition. 

"  Genuine  fleecing,"  grumbled  Mr.  Burne;  and  just 
then  the  dealer  returned. 

"  You  select  those  two,  then,  gentlemen,"  he  said  in 
excellent  English.  "  But  if  you  will  allow  me,  sir,"  he 
continued  to  Lawrence,  "  this  is  a  more  expensive  and 
more  highly  finished  pistol  than  the  other,  and  it  is 
lighter  in  the  hand;  but  if  I  were  you,  as  my  arm  would 
grow  stronger,  I  should  have  one  exactly  like  my 
friend's." 

"Why?"  said  Lawrence;  "  I  like  this  one." 

"It  is  a  good  choice,  sir,  but  it  requires  different 
cartridges  to  your  friend's,  and  as  you  are  going  right 
away,  would  it  not  be  better  to  have  to  depend  on 
one  size  only?  I  have  both,  but  I  offer  the  sugges- 
tion." 

"  Yes,  that's  quite  right,"  said  the  old  lawyer  sharply; 
"quite  right.  I  should  have  both  the  same;  and,  do 
you  know,  I  think  perhaps  I  might  as  well  have  one, 
in  case  either  of  you  should  lose  yours." 

Mr.  Preston  felt  ready  to  smile,  but  the  speaker  was 
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looking  full  at  him,  as  if  in  expectation  thereof,  and  he 
remained  perfectly  serious. 

The  pistols  having  been  purchased,  with  a  good 
supply  of  ammunition,  guns  were  brought  out,  and  the 
professor  invested  in  a  couple  of  good  useful  double- 
barrelled  fowling-pieces  for  himself  and  Lawrence;  Mr. 
Burne  watching  intently  the  whole  transaction,  and 
ending  by  asking  the  dealer  to  show  him  one. 

"  You  see,"  he  explained,  "  I  should  look  odd  to  the 
people  if  I  were  not  carrying  the  same  weapons  as  you 
two,  and  besides  I  have  often  thought  that  I  should  like 
to  go  shooting.  I  don't  see  why  I  shouldn't;  do  you, 
Lawrence?" 

"No,  sir,  certainly  not,"  was  the  reply;  and  Mr.  Burne 
went  on  examining  the  gun  before  him,  pulling  the 
lever,  throwing  open  the  breech,  and  peeping  through 
the  barrels  as  if  they  formed  a  double  telescope. 

"Oh!  that's  the  way,  is  it?"  he  said.  "But  suppose, 
when  the  thing  goes  off,  the  shots  should  come  out  at 
this  end  instead  of  the  other?" 

"  But  you  don't  fire  it  off  when  it's  open  like  that, 
Mr.  Burne,"  cried  Lawrence. 

"My  dear  boy,  of  course  not.  Do  you  suppose  I 
don't  understand?  You  put  in  the  cartridges  like  this. 
No,  they  won't  go  in  that  way.  You  put  them  in  like 
that,  and  then  you  pull  the  trigger." 

"  No,  no,  no,"  cried  Lawrence  excitedly.  "  You  shut 
the  breech  first." 

"  My  dear  boy — oh !  I  see.  Yes,  of  course.  Oh ! 
that's  what  you  meant.  Of  course,  of  course.  I  should 
have  seen  that  directly.  Now,  then,  it's  all  right. 
Loaded?" 
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"  Sir!  sir!  sir!"  cried  the  dealer,  but  he  was  too  late,  for 
the  old  lawyer  had  put  the  gun  to  his  shoulder,  point- 
ing the  barrel  towards  the  door,and  pulled  both  triggers. 

The  result  was  a  deafening  explosion,  two  puffs  of 
smoke  half  filling  the  place,  and  the  old  gentleman  was 
seated  upon  the  floor. 

"  Good  gracious,  Burne ! "  cried  the  professor,  rushing 
to  him,  "  are  you  much  hurt  ? " 

Lawrence  caught  at  the  chair  beside  him,  turning 
ashy  pale,  and  gazing  down  at  the  prostrate  man, 
while  quite  a  little  crowd  of  people  filled  the  shop. 

"Hurt?"  cried  Mr.  Burne  fiercely — "hurt?  Hang 
it,  sir,  do  you  think  a  man, at  my  time  of  life  can  be 
bumped  down  upon  the  floor  like  that  without  being 
hurt?" 

"But  are  you  wounded — injured?" 

"  Don't  I  tell  you,  yes,"  cried  Mr.  Burne,  getting  up 
with  great  difficulty.  "  I'm  jarred  all  up  the  spinal 
column." 

"But  not  wounded?" 

"Yes,  I  am,  sir — in  my  self-respect.  Here,  help  me 
up.  Oh,  dear!  Oh,  lor'!  Gently!  Oh,  my  back!  Oh, 
dear!  No;  I  can't  sit  down.  That's  better.  Ah!" 

"  Would  you  like  a  doctor  fetched?" 

"  Doctor  ?  Hang  your  doctor,  sir.  Do  you  think  I've 
came  out  here  to  be  poisoned  by  a  foreign  doctor.  Oh, 
bless  my  soul!  Oh,  dear  me!  Confound  the  gun!  It's 
a  miserable  cheap  piece  of  rubbish.  Went  off  in  my 
hands.  Anyone  shot?" 

"  No,  sir,"  said  the  dealer  quietly ;  "  fortunately  you 
held  the  muzzle  well  up,  and  the  charges  went  out  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  door." 
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"  Oh !  you're  there,  are  you  ? "  cried  Mr.  Burne 
furiously,  as  he  lay  back  in  a  cane  chair,  whose 
cushion  seemed  to  be  comfortable.  "  How  dared  you 
put  such  a  miserable  wretched  piece  of  rubbish  as  that 
in  my  hands!" 

The  dealer  made  a  deprecatory  gesture. 

"Here,  clear  away  all  these  people.  Be  off  with 
you.  What  are  you  staring  at?  Did  you  never  see  an 
English  gentleman  meet  with  an  accident  before?  Oh, 
dear  me!  Oh,  my  conscience!  Bless  my  heart,  I  shall 
never  get  over  this. ' 

The  dealer  went  about  from  one  to  the  other  of  the 
passers-by  who  had  crowded  in,  and  the  grave  gentle- 
manly Turks  bowed  and  left  in  the  most  courteous 
manner,  while  the  others,  a  very  motley  assembly, 
showed  some  disposition  to  stay,  but  were  eventually 
persuaded  to  go  outside,  and  the  door  was  closed. 

"  To  think  of  me,  a  grave  quiet  solicitor,  being  re- 
duced to  such  a  position  as  this.  I'm  crippled  for  life. 
I  know  I  am.  Serves  me  right  for  coming.  Here, 
give  me  a  little  brandy  or  a  glass  of  wine." 

The  latter  was  brought  directly,  and  the  old  lawyer 
drank  it,  with  the  result  that  it  seemed  to  make  him 
more  angry. 

"Here,  you,  sir!"  he  cried  to  the  dealer,  who  was 
most  attentive;  "what  have  you  to  say  for  yourself? 
It's  a  wonder  that  I  did  not  shoot  one  of  my  friends 
here.  That  gun  ought  to  be  destroyed." 

"  My  dear  Burne,"  said  the  professor,  who  had  taken 
the  fowling-piece  and  tried  the  locks,  cocking  and  re- 
cocking  them  over  and  over  again;  "the  piece  seems  to 
me  to  be  in  very  perfect  order." 
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"  Bah!  stuff!     What  do  you  know  about  guns?" 

"  Certainly  I  have  not  used  one  much  lately,  and 
many  improvements  have  been  made  since  I  used  to 
go  shooting;  but  still  I  do  know  how  to  handle  a  gun." 

"Then,  sir,"  cried  the  little  lawyer  in  a  towering 
fury,  "  perhaps  you  will  be  good  enough  to  tell  me  how 
it  was  that  this  confounded  piece  of  mechanism  went 
off  in  my  hands?" 

"  Simply,"  said  the  professor  smiling,  "  because  you 
drew  both  the  triggers  at  once." 

"It  is  false,  sir.  I  just  rested  my  fingers  upon  them 
as  you  are  doing  now." 

"And  the  piece  went  off!"  said  the  professor  drily, 
but  smiling  the  while  "  It  is  a  way  that  all  guns  and 
pistols  have." 

The  dealer  smiled  his  thanks,  and  Mr.  Burne  started 
up  in  the  chair,  but  threw  himself  back  again. 

"Oh,  dear!  oh,  my  gracious  me!"  he  groaned;  "and 
you  two  grinning  at  me  and  rejoicing  over  my  suffer- 
ings." 

"My  dear  sir,  indeed  I  am  very  sorry,"  said  the 
dealer. 

"Yes,  I  know  you  are,"  said  Mr.  Burne  furiously, 
"because  you  think,  and  rightly,  that  I  will  not  buy 
your  precious  gun.  Bless  my  heart,  how  it  does  hurt! 
I  feel  as  if  I  should  never  be  able  to  sit  up  again.  I 
know  my  vertebrae  are  all  loose  like  a  string  of  beads." 

"Will  you  allow  us  to  assist  you  into  my  private 
room,  sir  ?  "  said  the  dealer. 

"  No,  I  won't,"  snapped  the  sufferer. 

"  But  there  is  a  couch  there,  and  I  will  send  for  the 
resident  English  doctor." 
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"If  you  dare  do  anything  of  the  kind,  confound 
you,  sir,  I'll  throw  something  at  you.  Can't  you  see 
that  there  is  nothing  the  matter  with  me,  only  I'm  in 
pain." 

"But  he  might  relieve  you,  Burne,"  said  the  pro- 
fessor kindly. 

"  I  tell  you  I  don't  want  to  be  relieved,  sir,"  cried 
the  little  lawyer.  "And  don't  stand  staring  at  me  like 
that,  boy;  I'm  not  killed." 

"  I  am  afraid  that  you  are  a  great  deal  hurt,"  said 
Lawrence,  going  to  his  side  and  taking  his  hand. 

"Oh,  dear!  oh,  dear!"  groaned  the  sufferer.  "Well, 
I'm  not,  boy,  not  a  bit.  There." 

"  Let  me  send  for  a  doctor,  sir,"  said  the  dealer. 

"  I  tell  you  I  will  not,  man.  Do  you  take  me  for  a 
Greek  or  a  Turk,  or  a  heretic  ?  Can't  you  see  that  I  am 
an  Englishman,  sir,  one  who  is  never  beaten,  and  never 
gives  up  ?  There,  go  on  selling  your  guns." 

"  Oh,  nonsense!"  said  the  professor;  "we  cannot  think 
of  such  things  with  you  in  that  state." 

"State?  What  state,  sir?  Here  you,  Mr.  What's- 
your-name,  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  ought  to  have 
known  better.  Not  used  to  guns.  Pens  are  more  in 
my  way.  Confoundedly  stupid  thing  to  do.  But  I've 
learned  more  about  a  gun  now  than  I  should  have 
learned  in  six  months.  1  beg  your  pardon,  sir." 

"  Pray,  say  no  more,  sir,"  replied  the  dealer;  "it  is  not 
needed." 

"  Yes,  it  is,  sir,"  cried  the  lawyer  fiercely.  "  Didn't  I 
tell  you  I  was  an  English  gentleman.  An  English 
gentleman  always  apologizes  when  he  is  in  the  wrong. 
I  apologize.  I  am  very  sorry  for  what  I  said." 
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The  dealer  smiled  and  bowed,  and  looked  pleased  as 
he  handed  the  sufferer  another  glass  of  wine,  which 
was  taken  and  sipped  at  intervals  between  a  few  mild 
ofts!  and  ssfths! 

"  Not  a  bad  wine  this.     What  is  it?" 

"  One  of  the  Greek  wines,  sir." 

"Humph!  not  bad;  but  not  like  our  port.  Now, 
you  people,  go  on  with  your  business,  and  don't  stare 
at  me  as  if  I  were  a  sick  man.  Here,  Mr.  What's-your- 
nanie,  put  that  gun  in  a  case,  and  send  it  round  to  the 
hotel.  I've  taken  a  fancy  to  it." 

"  Send — this  gun,  sir? " 

"  Yes.  Didn't  I  speak  plainly  ?  Didn't  the  professor, 
my  friend  here,  say  it  was  a  good  gun  ? " 

"Yes,  sir,  yes:  it  is  an  excellent  piece  of  the  best 
English  make." 

"  Well,  I  want  a  gun,  and  I  suppose  any  piece  would 
go  off  as  that  did  if  somebody  handled  it  as  stupidly 
as  I  did." 

"  Yes,  sir,  of  course." 

"  Then  send  it  on,  and  the  pistol  too.  Ah,  that's 
better — I'm  easier;  but  I  say,  Preston,  I  shall  have  to 
be  carried  back." 

"  I'm  very  glad  you  are  easier,  but  really  if  I  were 
you  I  would  see  a  doctor." 

"  I've  no  objection  to  seeing  a  doctor,  my  dear  sir, 
but  I'm  not  going  to  have  him  do  anything  to  me." 

"  Then  you  really  wish  us  to  go  on  with  our  pur- 
chases?" 

"  Why,  of  course,  man,  of  course.  What  did  we 
come  for?  Go  on,  man,  go  on.  Here,  mister,  show 
me  one  or  two  of  these  long  carving  knives." 
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"  Carving  knives? "  said  the  dealer.  "  I  do  not  keep 
them." 

"  Yes,  you  do :  these,"  said  Mr.  Burne,  pointing  to  a 
case  in  which  were  several  Eastern  sabres. 

"Oh,  the  swords!"  said  the  dealer  smiling.  "Of 
course." 

"  You  are  not  going  to  buy  one  of  these,  are  you, 
Mr.  Burne?"  said  Lawrence  eagerly. 

"  To  be  sure  I  am,"  was  the  reply.  "  Why  shouldn't 
I  play  at  soldiers  if  I  like.  There,  what  do  you  say 
to  that?"  he  continued,  drawing  a  light,  keen-looking 
blade  from  its  curved  sheath.  "  Try  it.  Mind  it  don't 
go  off — I  mean,  don't  go  slashing  it  round  and  cutting 
off  the  professor's  legs  or  my  head.  Can  you  lift  it? " 

"  Oh,  yes,"  cried  Lawrence,  poising  the  keen  weapon 
in  his  hand  before  examining  its  handsome  silver  inlaid 
hilt. 

"Think  that  would  do  for  me?  Oh,  dear  me,  what 
a  twinge!" 

"  Yes,  sir,  admirably,"  replied  Lawrence. 

"  Then  I  don't,"  was  the  gruff  retort.  "  Seems  to  me 
that  it  would  just  suit  you.  There,  buckle  on  the  belt." 

Lawrence  did  as  he  was  told,  but  the  belt  was  too 
large  and  had  to  be  reduced. 

"Hah!  that's  better,"  said  Mr  Burne.  "There,  that's 
a  very  handsome  sword,  Lawrence,  and  it  will  do  to 
make  you  look  fierce  when  we  are  in  the  country,  and 
to  hang  up  in  your  room  at  home  to  keep  in  memory 
of  our  journey.  Will  you  accept  it,  my  boy,  as  a 
present  ? " 

"  Oh,  thank  you,"  cried  the  lad  excitedly. 

"  Took  a  fancy  to  it  as  soon  as  you  saw  it,  you  young 
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dog.  I  saw  you!"  cried  the  old  lawyer  chuckling. 
"  There,  now  for  a  dagger  or  knife  to  go  with  it." 

The  dealer  produced  one  in  an  ornamental  sheath 
directly,  and  explained  that  it  was  for  use  as  a  weapon, 
for  hunting,  or  to  divide  food  when  on  a  journey. 

"  That  will  do,  then,  nicely.  There,  my  boy,  these 
are  rny  presents.  Now,  Preston,  I  suppose  we  must 
each  have  one  of  these  long  choppers  ? " 

"  Yes,  I  think  so,"  replied  the  professor.  "  They  will 
make  us  look  more  formidable." 

"  Very  well,  then:  choose  one  for  me  too,  but  I  warn 
you,  I  shall  fasten  mine  down  in  the  sheath  with  gum. 
I'm  not  going  to  take  mine  out,  for  fear  of  cutting  off 
somebody's  legs  or  wings,  or  perhaps  my  own." 

"You  feel  better  now?"  said  the  professor. 

"Hold  your  tongue,  sir  —  do!  No:  I  don't  feel 
better.  I  had  forgotten  my  pain,  but  now  you've 
made  me  think  about  it  again.  There! — choose  two 
swords  and  knives  and  let's  get  back." 

Two  plain  useful  sabres  were  selected,  and  the  dealer 
received  his  orders  to  send  the  weapons  to  the  hotel, 
after  which  the  injured  man  was  helped  into  a  stand- 
ing position,  but  not  without  the  utterance  of  several 
groans.  Then  he  was  walked  up  and  down  the  shop 
several  times,  ending  by  declaring  himself  much  better. 

"There,  Lawrence!"  he  cried,  "that's  the  advantage 
of  being  an  Englishman.  Now,  if  I  had  been  a  Dutch- 
man or  a  Frenchman  I  should  have  had  myself  carried 
back,  sent  for  a  couple  of  doctors,  and  been  very  bad 
for  a  month  or  two;  but  you  see  I'm  better  already, 
and  I'm  not  going  to  give  up  to  please  the  Grand  Pan- 
jandrum himself.  Dear  me!  bless  my  heart!  Panjan- 
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drum!  Pan  —  pan  —  pan  — jan  — jan  — jan  —  drum! 
Where  did  I  hear  that  word?" 

"In  a  sort  of  nursery  ditty,  sir,"  said  Lawrence 
laughing. 

"  To  be  sure  I  did,"  cried  the  old  man,  "  and  I  had 
forgotten  it;  but  I  say,  don't  laugh  like  that,  boy." 

"  Why  not,  sir?" 

"Because  it  will  make  us  believe  that  you  have 
been  shamming  all  this  time,  and  that  you're  really 
quite  well,  thank  you,  sir! — eh?" 

"  I — I  think  I  am  better,"  said  Lawrence  quickly. 
"I  don't  know  wThy,  but  I  have  not  been  thinking 
about  being  ill  these  last  few  days,  everything  is  so 
bright  and  sunshiny  here,  you  see." 

"Yes,  I  see,"  said  the  old  lawyer,  giving  the  professor 
a  peculiar  look;  and  they  went  back  to  the  hotel. 
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THE   GREEK   SKIPPER. 

j|0,  I  can't  do  it,"  said  Mr.  Burne  after  several 
brave  efforts;  "I  really  am  a  good  deal 
jarred,  and  it  is  quite  impossible.     I  am 
quite  right  as  long  as  I  keep  still,  but  in 
such  pain  if  I  move  that  I  can  hardly  bear  it." 

"  Then  we  will  put  off  the  journey  for  a  week,"  said 
the  professor  decisively. 

"And  disappoint  the  lad?"  said  Mr.  Burne.     "No; 
you  two  must  go." 
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"How  can  you  talk  like  that?"  exclaimed  Lawrence 
sharply,  "  when  you  have  come  on  purpose  to  help  me 
get  strong  again?  Mr.  Preston,  we  shall  stay  here — 
shall  we  not?" 

"  Of  course,"  replied  the  professor.  "  The  enjoyment 
of  our  trip  depends  upon  our  being  staunch  to  one 
another." 

Mr.  Burne  declared  that  it  was  absurd,  and  ridicu- 
lous, and  nonsensical,  and  raked  out  a  few  other  adjec- 
tives to  give  force  to  his  sentiments,  speaking  in  the 
most  sour  way  possible;  but  it  was  very  evident  that 
he  was  highly  pleased,  and  the  steamer  sailed  without 
them. 

The  next  day  Mr.  Burne  was  so  stiff  that  he  could 
not  walk  about;  but  he  refused  to  see  a  doctor,  and  a 
week  passed  before  he  could  move  without  pain.  Then 
one  morning  he  declared  that  he  was  mending  fast, 
and  insisted  upon  inquiries  being  made  respecting  the 
sailing  of  the  next  steamer  that  would  stop  at  one  or 
other  of  the  little  towns  on  the  south  coast;  but  there 
was  nothing  bound  in  that  direction,  nor  likely  to  be 
for  another  fortnight. 

"And  all  my  fault!"  cried  Mr.  Burne  angrily.  "Tut- 
tut-tut!  Here,  ring  for  the  landlord." 

The  landlord  came  and  was  questioned. 

No,  there  was  no  possibility  of  a  passage  being  made 
for  quite  a  fortnight,  unless  the  visitors  would  go  in  a 
small  sailing  boat  belonging  to  one  or  the  other  of  the 
trading  crews. 

The  professor  glanced  at  Lawrence,  thought  of  the 
probable  discomfort,  and  shook  his  head. 

"The  very  thing!"  exclaimed  Mr.   Burne  sharply. 
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"We  can  make  trips  in  steamers  at  any  time;  but  a 
trip  in  a  Greek  felucca,  with  real  Greek  sailors,  is  what 
I  have  longed  for  all  my  life.  Eh,  Lawrence,  what  do 
you  say?" 

"  I  think  with  you,  sir,  that  it  would  be  delightful — 
that  is,  if  you  are  well  enough  to  go." 

"Well  enough  to  go!  of  course  I  am.  I'm  longing 
to  be  off.  Only  a  bit  stiff.  Look  here,  landlord,  see  what 
you  can  do  for  us.  One  moment,  though;  these  Greeks 
—they  will  not  rob  us  and  throw  us  overboard — eh?" 

"  No  fear,  sir.  I'll  see  that  you  go  by  a  boat  manned 
by  honest  fellows  who  come  regularly  to  the  port. 
Leave  it  to  me." 

The  landlord  departed  and  the  question  was  dis- 
cussed. The  professor  was  ready  enough  to  go  in  the 
manner  proposed  so  long  as  Lawrence  felt  equal  to  the 
task,  and  this  he  declared  he  was;  and  certainly,  im- 
perceptibly as  it  had  come  about,  there  was  an  im- 
provement in  his  appearance  that  was  most  hopeful. 

The  principal  part  of  their  luggage  had  gone  on  by 
steamer,  and  would  be  lying  waiting  for  them  at 
Ansina,  a  little  port  on  the  south  coast  which  had 
been  considered  a  suitable  starting-point;  and  they 
had  been  suffering  some  inconvenience,  buying  just 
such  few  things  as  would  do  to  make  shift  with  till 
they  overtook  their  portmanteaux. 

Oddly  enough,  Mr.  Burne  expressed  the  most  concern 
about  their  new  purchases,  the  weapons  and  ammuni- 
tion, which  had  been  sent  on  to  the  steamer  by  the 
landlord  as  soon  as  they  arrived  from  the  store. 

"  Such  things  must  be  so  tempting  to  the  people 
who  see  them,"  said  the  old  lawyer. 
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"  But  they  were  all  carefully  packed  in  cases,"  said 
the  professor.  "  They  would  not  know  what  was 
inside." 

"  Nonsense,  my  dear  sir.  We  English  folk  would  not 
have  known,  but  a  Greek  or  a  Turk  would.  These 
people  smell  powder  just  like  crows  in  a  corn-field. 
I'm  afraid  that  if  we  don't  make  haste  we  shall  find 
our  things  gone,  and  I  wouldn't  lose  that  gun  for  any 
money." 

The  landlord  came  back  in  about  a  couple  of  hours 
to  say  that  he  had  had  no  success,  but  that  it  would 
become  known  that  he  had  been  inquiring,  and  an 
application  might  be  made. 

This  turned  out  correct,  for  as  the  travellers  were 
seated  that  evening  over  their  dessert,  enjoying  by  an 
open  window  the  deliciously  soft  breeze,  as  Lawrence 
partook  of  the  abundant  grapes,  and  the  professor 
puffed  at  a  water-pipe — an  example  followed  by  Mr. 
Burne,  who  diligently  tried  to  like  it,  but  always 
gave  up  in  favour  of  a  cigar  at  the  end  of  a  quarter 
of  an  hour — the  waiter  brought  their  coffee  and  an- 
nounced that  the  master  of  a  small  vessel  desired  to 
see  their  excellencies. 

The  man  was  shown  in,  and  proved  to  be  a  pictur- 
esque-looking fellow  in  a  scarlet  cap,  which  he  snatched 
from  his  curly  black  hair  and  advanced  into  the  room, 
saying  some  words  in  modern  Greek  whose  import  the 
professor  made  out;  but  his  attempts  to  reply  were  too 
much  for  the  skipper,  who  grew  excited,  shook  his 
head,  and  finally  rushed  out  of  the  room,  to  the  great 
amusement  of  Mr.  Burne,  who  knocked  the  ash  off  the 
cigar  he  had  recently  lit. 
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"  That's  what  I  always  say,"  he  cried.  "  Book  lan- 
guage is  as  different  as  can  be  from  spoken  language. 
I  learned  French  for  long  enough  when  I  was  a  boy, 
but  I  never  could  make  a  Frenchman  understand  what 
I  meant." 

"  Let's  ring  and  inquire,"  said  the  professor,  to  hide  a 
smile.  "  I  hope  we  have  not  driven  the  fellow  away." 

"  Hope  you  have,  you  mean,"  said  Mr.  Burne. 

The  professor  rose  to  reach  the  bell,  but  just  then 
the  landlord  entered  with  the  Greek  sailor,  who 
smiled  and  showed  his  white  teeth. 

With  the  landlord  as  interpreter  the  matter  became 
easy.  The  man  was  going  to  sail  in  three  days,  that 
was  as  soon  as  the  little  vessel,  in  which  he  had 
brought  a  cargo  of  oranges  and  other  fruit  from 
Beyrout,  had  discharged  her  load  and  was  ready  to 
return.  He  was  going  to  Larnaca  on  his  return 
voyage,  but  for  a  consideration  he  was  ready  to  take 
the  English  excellencies  to  any  port  they  liked  on 
the  south  coast  —  Ansina  if  they  wished  —  and  he 
would  make  them  as  comfortable  as  the  boat  would 
allow;  but  they  must  bring  their  own  food  and  wine. 

The  bargain  was  soon  struck,  the  Greek  asking  a 
sum  which  the  landlord  named  to  the  professor — so 
many  Turkish  pounds. 

"  But  is  not  that  a  heavy  price  for  the  accommoda- 
tion we  shall  receive?" 

"  Very,"  said  the  landlord  smiling.  "  I  was  going 
to  suggest  that  you  should  offer  him  one-third  of  the 
amount." 

"  Then  we  shall  offend  him  and  drive  him  away," 
said  Mr  Burne. 

( 348 )  E 
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"  Oh,  dear  me !  no,  gentlemen.  He  does  not 
expect  to  get  what  he  asks,  and  the  sum  I  name  would 
be  very  fair  payment.  You  leave  the  settlement  in 
my  hands/' 

The  professor  acquiesced,  and  the  landlord  turned  to 
the  Greek  sailor  to  offer  him  just  one-third  of  the  sum 
he  had  asked. 

"I  thought  as  much,"  said  the  old  lawyer.  "The 
landlord  thinks  we're  in  England,  and  that  it  was  a 
bill  of  costs  that  he  had  to  tax.  Look  at  the  Greek, 
Lawrence!" 

The  latter  needed  no  telling,  for  he  was  already 
watching  the  sailor,  who  was  protesting  furiously. 
One  moment  his  hands  were  raised,  the  next  they 
were  clenched  downwards  as  if  about  to  strike  the 
floor.  Again  they  were  lifted  menacingly,  and  there 
seemed  danger,  for  one  rested  upon  a  knife  in  his  belt, 
but  only  for  it  to  be  beaten  furiously  in  the  other. 
Quick  angry  words,  delivered  with  the  greatest  volu- 
bility, followed;  and  then,  turning  and  looking  round 
in  the  most  scornful  manner,  the  man  seemed  to  fire  a 
volley  of  words  at  the  whole  party  and  rushed  from 
the  room. 

"  I'm  sorry  for  this,"  said  the  professor,  "  for  we 
would  have  paid  heavily  sooner  than  wait  longer." 

"Humph!  Yes,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Burne.  "Why  not 
call  the  man  back  and  offer  him  two-thirds  of  his 
price?" 

"  Because,  sir,"  replied  the  landlord,  "  it  would  have 
been  giving  him  twice  as  much  as  would  pay  him 
well.  Don't  you  see,  sir,  that  he  is  going  back  empty, 
and  every  piastre  you  pay  him  is  great  profit.  Be- 
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sides,  I  presume  that  you  will  take  far  more  provisions 
than  will  suffice  for  your  own  use." 
.    "  Naturally,"  replied  the  professor. 

"And  this  man  and  his  little  crew  will  reap  the 
benefit?" 

"  But  you  have  driven  him  away." 

"Oh  dear,  no,  sir!"  replied  the  landlord  smiling. 
''  He  will  be  back  to-night,  or  at  the  latest  to-morrow 
morning,  to  seal  the  bargain." 

"Do  you  think  so?"  cried  Lawrence,  who  looked  ter- 
ribly disappointed  at  this  new  delay. 

"  I  am  sure,"  said  the  landlord  laughing.  "  Here 
he  is." 

For  there  was  a  quick  step  on  the  stair,  the  door 
was  opened,  and  the  swarthy  face  of  the  Greek  was 
thrust  in,  the  red  cap  snatched  off,  and,  showing  his 
white  teeth  in  a  broad  smile,  he  came  forward, 
nodding  pleasantly  to  all  in  turn. 

A  few  words  passed,  the  bargain  was  made,  and  the 
tall  lithe  fellow  strode  out  in  high  glee,  it  being  under- 
stood that  he  was  to  well  clean  out  the  little  cabin,  and 
remove  baskets  and  lumber  forward  so  as  to  make 
the  boat  as  comfortable  as  he  could  for  his  passengers; 
that  he  was  to  put  in  at  any  port  they  liked,  or  stop  at 
any  island  they  wished  to  see;  and,  moreover,  he  swore 
to  defend  them  with  his  men  against  enemies  of  every 
kind,  and  to  land  them  safely  at  Ansina,  or  suffer 
death  in  default. 

This  last  was  his  own  volunteered  penalty,  after 
which  he  darted  back  to  say  that  their  excellencies 
might  bring  a  little  tobacco  for  him  and  his  men,  if 
they  liked,  and  that,  in  return,  they  might  be  sure  of 
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finding  a  plentiful  supply  of  oranges,  grapes,  and 
melons  for  their  use. 

"  Come,  landlord,"  said  Mr.  Burne,  "  I  think  you 
have  done  wonders  for  us." 

"  I  have  only  kept  you  from  being  cheated,  gentle- 
men," was  the  reply.  "  These  men  generally  ask  three 
or  four  times  as  much  as  they  mean  to  take." 

"And  do  the  landlords?"  said  the  professor  drily. 

"  I  hope  not,  sir,"  was  the  reply.  "  But  now,  gentle- 
men, if  you  will  allow  me,  I  should  like  to  offer  you  a 
bit  of  advice." 

"  Pray,  give  it,"  said  the  professor  gravely. 

"  I  will,  sir.  It  is  this.  You  are  going  into  a  very 
wild  country,  where  in  places  you  will  not  be  able  to 
help  yourselves  in  spite  of  your  firman.  That  will  be 
sufficient  to  get  you  everything  where  the  law  is  held 
in  anything  like  respect,  but  you  will  find  yourselves 
in  places  where  the  rude,  ignorant  peasants  will  look 
upon  you  as  Christian  dogs,  and  will  see  you  starve  or 
die  of  exposure  before  they  will  give  or  even  sell  you 
food  for  yourselves  or  horses." 

"  Mighty  pleasant  set  of  barbarians  to  go  amongst,  I 
must  say!"  cried  Mr.  Burne. 

"  I  am  telling  you  the  simple  truth,  gentlemen.  You 
will  find  no  hotels  or  inns,  only  the  resting-places — the 
khans — and  often  enough  you  will  be  away  from 
them." 

"He  is  quite  right,"  said  the  professor  calmly. 
"  I  was  aware  that  we  should  sometimes  have  to 
encounter  these  troubles." 

"Humph!  Ton  my  word!"  grumbled  Mr.  Burne. 
"  Look  here,  Lawrence,  let's  go  back." 
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"What  for?"  cried  the  lad  flushing.  "Oh,  no!  we 
must  go  on." 

The  professor  glanced  at  him  quickly,  and  smiled  in 
his  calm  grave  way  before  turning  to  the  landlord. 

"  You  have  not  given  us  your  advice,"  he  said. 

"It  is  very  simple,  gentlemen,  and  it  is  this:  Take 
with  you  a  man  who  knows  the  country  well,  who  can 
act  as  guide,  and  from  his  frequent  travels  there  can 
speak  two  or  three  languages—  a  faithful  trusty  fellow 
who  will  watch  over  you,  guard  you  from  extortion, 
and  be  ready  to  fight,  if  needs  be,  or  force  the  people 
he  comes  among  to  give  you  or  sell  you  what  you 
need." 

"  Oh!  but  are  they  such  savages  as  this — so  near  to 
the  more  civilized  places  of  the  East?" 

"  Quite,  sir,"  replied  the  landlord. 

"And  where  is  this  pearl  among  men  to  be  found?" 
said  the  professor  with  a  slight  sneer.  "  Do  you  know 
such  a  one?" 

"  Yes,  sir;  he  only  returned  from  a  journey  yester- 
day. I  happened  to  see  him  this  morning,  and  thought 
directly  of  you." 

"Would  he  go  with  us?"  said  the  old  lawyer  quickly. 

"I  cannot  say  for  certain,"  was  the  reply;  "but  if 
you  will  give  me  leave  I  will  see  him  and  sound  him 
upon  the  subject." 

"Humph!"  from  the  old  lawyer. 

"  He  has  just  been  paid,  and  would  no  doubt  like  to 
stay  and  rest  here  a  little  while,  but  I  daresay  I  could 
prevail  upon  him  to  go  with  you  if  he  saw  you  first." 

"  Then  he  is  to  be  the  master,  not  we?" 

"  Well,  gentlemen,  I  don't  say  that,"  said  the  landlord 
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smiling;  "but  people  out  here  are  very  different  to 
what  they  are  at  home.  I  have  learned  by  bitter  ex- 
perience how  independent  they  can  be,  and  how  strong 
their  natural  dislike  is  to  Christians." 

"This  man  is  not  a  Christian,  then?" 

"Oh,  no,  sir!  a  Muslim,  a  thorough-going  Turk." 

"  He  will  not  carry  his  religious  feelings  to  the  pitch 
of  pushing  us  over  some  precipice  in  the  mountains,  eh  ? 
and  then  come  home  thinking  he  has  done  a  good  work, 
eh,  Mr.  Landlord?"  said  the  old  lawyer. 

"Oh,  no!  I'll  answer  for  his  integrity,  sir.  If  he 
engages  to  go  with  you,  have  no  hesitation  in  trusting 
him  with  your  baggage,  your  arms,  your  purses  if  you 
like.  If  he  undertakes  to  be  your  guide,  he  will  lose 
his  life  sooner  than  see  you  robbed  of  a  single  piastre." 

"  And  what  will  he  require?"  said  Mr.  Burne  shortly; 
"what  pay?" 

"  Very  moderate,  gentlemen,  and  I  promise  you  this, 
that  if  I  can  persuade  him  to  go  with  you,  the  cost  of 
paying  him  will  be  saved  out  of  your  expenses.  I 
mean  that  you  will  spend  less  with  him  than  you 
would  without." 

"And  he  knows  something  of  the  country?" 

"  A  great  deal,  gentlemen.  Shall  I  see  if  I  can  get 
him  to  go?" 

"  By  all  means,"  cried  the  two  elders  in  a  breath. 

"  If  he  consents  I  will  bring  him  to  you.  I  beg 
pardon,  I  am  wrong.  I  must  bring  him  to  see  you 
first  before  he  will  consent." 

"  Then,  as  I  said  before,  he  is  to  be  the  master,  not 
we,"  said  the  professor. 

"  No,  no,  sir,  you  must  not  take  it  like  that.     The 
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man  is  independent,  and  need  not  undertake  this  journey 
without  he  likes.  Is  it  surprising,  then,  that  if  he  should 
come  and  see  you,  and  not  liking  your  appearance,  or 
the  prospect  of  being  comfortable  in  your  service,  he 
should  decline  to  go  ? " 

"  You  are  quite  right,"  said  Mr.  Burne.     "  I  would 
not." 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

YUSSUF   THE   GUIDE. 

I  breakfast-time  the  next  morning  the  land- 
lord came  and  announced  that  Yussuf  was 
i;i  waiting.  A  few  minutes  later  he  ushered 
in  a  rather  plain-looking,  deeply-bronzed, 
middle-aged  man,  who,  at  the  first  glance,  seemed  to 
have  nothing  whatever  to  recommend  him.  As  a 
nation  his  people  are  good  -  looking  and  dignified. 
Yussuf  was  rather  ill-looking  and  decidedly  undignified. 
He  did  not  seem  muscular,  or  active,  or  clever,  or 
agreeable,  or  to  have  good  eyes.  He  was  not  even 
well  dressed.  But  upon  further  examination  there 
was  a  hardened  wiry  look  about  the  man,  and  a  stern 
determined  appearance  in  the  lines  of  his  countenance, 
while  the  eyes  that  did  not  seem  to  be  good,  so  sunken 
were  they  beneath  his  brow,  and  so  deeply  shaded, 
were  evidently  keen  and  piercing.  They  seemed  to 
flash  as  they  met  those  of  the  old  lawyer,  to  look  de- 
fiant as  they  encountered  the  professor's  searching  gaze, 
and  then  to  soften  as  they  were  turned  upon  Lawrence, 
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as  he  lay  back  in  his  chair  rather  exhausted  by  the 
heat. 

A  few  questions  were  asked  on  either  side,  the  new- 
comer speaking  very  good  English,  and  also  grasping 
the  professor's  Arabic  at  once.  In  fact,  it  appeared 
evident  that  he  was  about  to  decline  to  accompany  the 
party;  but  the  words  spoken  sonorously  by  the  pro- 
fessor seemed  to  make  him  hesitate,  as  if  the  fact  of 
one  of  the  party  speaking  the  familiar  tongue  gratified 
him,  but  still  he  hesitated. 

Just  then,  he  hardly  knew  why,  but  attracted  by  the 
eyes  of  the  Turk,  which  were  iixed  upon  him  gravely, 
and  in  a  half-pitying  manner,  Lawrence  rose  and  ap- 
proached. 

"  I  hope  you  will  go  with  us,"  he  said  quickly. 

Yussuf  took  his  hand  and  held  it,  gazing  in  the  lad's 
face  earnestly,  as  a  pleasant  smile  illumined  his  own. 

"  You  are  weak  and  ill,"  he  said  softly.  "  The  wind 
that  blows  in  the  mountains  will  make  you  strong." 

Then  turning  slowly  to  the  others  he  saluted  them 
gravely. 

"  Effendis,"  he  said,  "  I  am  thy  servant.  Allah  be 
with  us  in  all  our  journey  ings  to  and  fro.  I  will  go." 

"I  am  glad!"  cried  Lawrence. 

"  And  so  am  I,"  said  the  professor,  hesitating  for  a 
moment,  and  then  holding  out  his  hand,  which  Yussuf 
took  respectfully,  held  for  a  moment,  and  then  turned 
to  Mr.  Burne. 

"  Oh,  all  right,  shake  hands,"  said  the  latter,  "  if  it's 
the  custom  of  the  country;  and  now  about  terms." 

"Leave  me  to  settle  that  with  Yussuf,"  said  the 
landlord  hastily,  and  he  and  the  Muslim  left  the  room. 
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"  Seems  queer  to  begin  by  being  inspected,  and  then 
shaking  hands  with  the  servant  we  engage,  eh,  pro- 
fessor?" said  Mr.  Burne. 

"  The  man  is  to  be  more  than  servant,"  replied  Mr. 
Preston;  "he  is  to  be  our  guide  and  companion  for 
months.  He  repelled  me  at  first,  but  directly  he  spoke 
in  that  soft  deep  voice  there  seemed  to  me  to  be  truth 
in  every  accent.  He  is  a  gentleman  at  heart,  and  I 
believe  we  have  found  a  pearl.  What  do  you  say, 
Lawrence?" 

"  He  made  me  like  him  directly  he  looked  in  my 
eyes,  and  I  am  very  glad  he  is  going." 

"  I  repeat  my  words,"  said  the  professor. 

"  Well,  I  mustn't  quarrel,  I  suppose.  My  back's  too 
bad;  so  I  throw  in  my  lot  with  you,  and  say  I  am 
glad,  and  good  luck  to  us." 

"Amen,"  said  the  professor  gravely;  "but  I  like 
our  guide's  way  of  wishing  success  the  better  of  the 
two." 


CHAPTER   IX. 

YUSSUF   IS   SUSPICIOUS. 

[AWRENCE  watched  anxiously  for  the  ar- 
rival of  the  new  guide  Yussuf  on  the  day 
appointed  for  sailing.  There  had  been  one 
more  disappointment,  the  Greek  having 
declared  that  he  must  have  another  day  before  he 
would  be  ready,  but  there  was  no  further  delay. 

Yussuf  came  to  say  that  he  had  examined  the  boat, 
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that  it  was  good,  seaworthy,  and  well  manned  by  a 
stout  little  crew  of  sailors,  but  that  he  was  very  much 
dissatisfied  with  the  accommodation  prepared  for  the 
gentlemen. 

He  had  not  been  told  to  report  upon  this  matter, 
arid  his  evident  quiet  eagerness  to  serve  his  employers 
well  was  satisfactory. 

"  We  expect  to  rough  it,"  said  the  professor.  "  It 
will  not  be  for  long." 

Yussuf  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  said  as  he  looked 
hard  at  Lawrence: 

"  It  may  be  long,  effendi.  The  winds  perhaps  light, 
and  there  are  storms." 

"  I  am  afraid  we  must  risk  these  troubles ;  and  be- 
sides, it  is  a  coasting  trip,  and  we  should  be  able  to 
run  into  some  port." 

Yussuf  bowed. 

"  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  tell  his  excellency  of  the 
state  of  the  boat,"  he  said;  and  then,  in  an  earnest 
busy  way,  he  asked  about  the  baggage  to  go  on  board, 
and  provisions,  promising  to  bring  up  a  couple  of 
the  Greek  sailors  to  carry  down  what  was  necessary. 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  this  was  done,  the 
consul  visited  and  parted  from  in  the  most  friendly 
manner,  Lawrence's  eyes  brightening  as  the  official 
rested  his  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  and  declared  in  all 
sincerity  that  he  could  see  an  improvement  in  him 
already. 

The  landlord  endorsed  this  remark  too  on  parting, 
and  he  as  well  as  the  consul  assured  the  little  party 
that,  if  anything  could  be  done  to  help  them,  a  message 
would  receive  the  most  earnest  attention. 
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"You  think  we  shall  get  into  trouble,  then?"  Law- 
rence ventured  to  say,  but  shrank  back  directly  he 
had  spoken,  with  his  cheeks  flushed  and  heart  beating, 
for  his  long  illness  had  made  him  effeminate. 

"I  think  it  possible,"  said  the  landlord  smiling; 
"  but  I  sincerely  hope  you  will  not.  In  fact,  with  a 
man  like  Yussuf  your  risks  are  greatly  reduced. 
Good-bye,  gentlemen,  and  I  shall  look  forward  to  see- 
ing you  again  on  your  way  back." 

"Bravo,  Lawrence!"  cried  the  professor,  clapping 
him  on  the  shoulder.  "  I  had  been  thinking  the  same 
thing;  now  I  am  sure  of  it." 

"  I  don't  understand  you,"  said  the  lad  wiping  his 
face,  for  the  perspiration  was  standing  in  a  fine  dew 
all  over  his  brow. 

"  Why,  both  Mr.  Thompson  and  the  landlord  here 
said  that  you  were  better,  and  you  have  just  shown 
me  that  you  are." 

"  How,  Mr.  Preston?"  said  the  lad  bashfully. 

"  By  the  way  in  which  you  just  now  spoke  out,  my 
boy,"  said  Mr.  Burne,  joining  in.  "  Why,  you  couldn't 
have  spoken  like  that  before  we  started.  You  are  not 
much  better  now;  but  when  we  settled  to  come  on  this 
trip  you  were  as  weak  and  bashful  as  a  delicate  girl. 
Preston,  we  shall  make  a  man  of  him  after  all." 

They  were  walking  towards  the  landing-place  nearest 
to  where  the  Greek's  boat  lay,  and  further  conversation 
was  stayed  by  Yussuf  coming  to  them. 

'The  boatman  will  not  believe,  excellencies,"  he 
said,  "that  there  is  no  more  luggage.  Have  I  got  all?" 

"Yes;  all  our  luggage  went  on  by  the  steamer  to 
Ansina." 
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Yussuf  bowed  and  went  back  to  the  landing-place, 
where  a  small  boat  manned  by  the  Greek  and  one  of 
his  men  was  in  waiting,  and  in  the  travellers'  presence 
Yussuf  explained  about  their  belongings. 

The  Greek  listened  with  rather  a  rnoody  expression, 
but  said  no  more;  and  in  a  very  short  time  the  little 
party  were  pulled  to  the  side  of  a  long  light  craft, 
about  the  burden  of  a  large  west  country  fishing 
lugger,  but  longer,  more  graceful  in  shape,  and  with 
the  fore-part  pretty  well  cumbered  with  baskets,  which 
exhaled  the  familiar  ether-like  odour  of  oranges. 

The  accommodation  wras  very  spare,  but,  as  the 
weather  was  deliciously  fine,  there  was  little  hardship 
in  roughing  it  in  the  open — provision  being  made  for 
the  invalid  to  stay  in  shelter  as  much  as  he  liked. 

They  began  to  find  the  value  of  their  guide  at  once, 
for  he  eagerly  set  to  work  to  find  them  scats  by  im- 
provising places  in  the  stern;  showing  how  he  had 
arranged  the  provisions  and  fresh  water,  and  offering 
Lawrence  some  ripe  grapes  as  he  made  him  comfort- 
able where  he  would  be  out  of  the  way  of  the  men 
hoisting  sail,  and  getting  clear  of  the  many  boats  lying 
at  hand.  First  one  and  then  the  other  long  tapering 
sail  was  hoisted,  each  looking  like  the  wing  of  a 
swallow  continued  to  a  point,  as  it  stretched  out  to  the 
tip  of  the  curved  and  tapering  spar;  and  as  these  filled 
the  light  vessel  careened  over,  and  began  to  glide 
swiftly  through  the  bright  blue  sea. 

After  lending  some  help  the  Greek  skipper  went 
behind  his  passengers  to  the  helm,  his  crew  of  three 
swarthy-looking  fellows,  each  with  his  knife  in  his 
belt,  threw  themselves  down  amongst  the  baskets  for- 
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ward,  and  as  the  passengers  stood  or  sat  watching  the 
glorious  panorama  of  town,  coast,  and  shipping  they 
were  passing,  Yussuf  calmly  shook  his  loose  garment 
about  him,  squatted  down  beside  the  low  bulwark, 
and  lighting  a  water-pipe  began  to  smoke  with  his 
eyes  half  closed,  and  as  if  there  was  nothing  more  to 
trouble  about  in  life. 

"Ton  my  word!"  said  the  old  lawyer.  "What  a 
place  this  boat  seems  to  be  for  practising  the  art  of 
doing  nothing  comfortably!" 

"  Yes,"  said  the  professor,  taking  in  the  scene  on 
board  at  a  glance.  "  It  is  typical  of  the  East.  You 
must  get  westward  to  see  men  toiling  constantly  like 
ants.  The  word  business  does  not  belong  to  these  lands." 

"  You  are  right,"  said  Mr.  Burne. 

"  Well,  it  is  the  custom  of  the  country,"  continued 
the  professor,  "  and  while  we  have  no  hard  travel  to 
do,  let  us  follow  these  people's  example,  and  watch  and 
think." 

"There  is  no  room  to  do  anything  else,"  said  Mr. 
Burne  grumpily. 

"How  delicious!"  said  Lawrence  as  if  to  himself. 

"  What,  those  grapes!"  said  the  professor  smiling. 

"I  beg  your  pardon!"  exclaimed  Lawrence,  starting 
and  flushing  again  like  a  girl.  "No;  I  meant  sitting 
back  here,  and  feeling  this  beautiful  soft  breeze  as  we 
glide  through  the  blue  sea." 

"You  like  it  then?"  said  Mr.  Burne  smiling. 

"  Oh,  yes !  I  don't  know  when  I  felt  so  well  and 
happy.  It  is  delightful." 

"That's  right,"  cried  Mr.  Burne.  "Come,  now;  we 
must  throw  the  invalid  overboard." 
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Lawrence  laughed. 

"  I  mean  the  disease,"  said  Mr.  Burne.  "  No  more 
talking  about  being  ill." 

"  No/'  said  Lawrence  quietly,  and  speaking  as  if  he 
felt  every  word  he  uttered  to  be  true ;  "  I  feel  now  as 
if  I  were  growing  better  every  hour." 

"  And  so  you  are,"  cried  the  professor.  "Come,  don't 
think  about  yourself,  but  set  to  work  and  take  photo- 
graphs." 

"Nonsense!"  cried  Mr.  Burne;  "let  the  boy  be,  now 
he  is  comfortable.  Photographs  indeed !  Where's  your 
tackle  ? " 

"  I  mean  mental  photographs,"  said  the  professor 
laughing. 

"  Then,  why  didn't  you  say  so,  man?  Good  gracious 
me,  if  we  lawyers  were  to  write  down  one  thing  when 
we  mean  another,  a  pretty  state  of  affairs  we  should 
have.  The  world  would  be  all  lawsuits.  Humph; 
Who'd  think  that  Smyrna  was  such  a  dirty,  shabby 
place,  to  look  at  it  from  here?" 

"A  lovely  scene  certainly!"  said  the  professor. 
"Look,  Lawrence,  how  well  the  mountain  stands  out 
above  the  town." 

"Humph,  yes;  it's  very  pretty,"  said  the  lawyer; 
"  but  give  me  Gray's  Inn  with  its  plane-trees,  or  snug 
little  Thavies'  Inn.  This  place  is  a  sham." 

"  But  it  is  very  beautiful  seen  from  here,  Mr.  Burne," 
said  Lawrence,  who  was  feasting  on  the  glorious  sunlit 
prospect. 

"  Paint  and  varnish,  sir,  over  rotten  wood,"  snorted 
Mr.  Burne.  "Look  at  the  drainage;  look  at  the  plagues 
and  fevers  and  choleras  they  get  here." 
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"  Yes,"  said  the  professor,  "at  times." 

"  Bah !  very  pretty,  of  course,  but  nothing  like  Lon- 
don." 

"  With  its  smoke,"  said  the  professor. 

"  Fine  healthy  thing,  sir,"  cried  the  old  gentleman. 
"Magnificent  city,  London!" 

"  And  its  darkness  and  fogs,"  said  Lawrence. 

"  Well,  who  minds  a  bit  of  fog,  so  long  as  he  is  well  ? " 
cried  Mr.  Burne.  "Look  here,  young  man;  don't  you 
find  fault  with  your  own  land.  Stick  up  for  it  through 
thick  and  thin." 

"  For  all  of  it  that  is  good,  my  lad,"  said  the  pro- 
fessor merrily,  "but  don't  uphold  the  bad." 

"Bad,  sir!  There's  precious  little  that's  bad  in  Lon- 
don. If  you  want  to  go  a  few  hundred  miles  there,  you 
can  go  at  any  time  and  get  good  accommodation.  Not 
be  forced  to  ride  in  a  market-boat  with  hard  seats. 
Bless  me,  they  are  making  my  back  bad  again." 

"  Oh,  but,  Mr.  Burne,  look,  look,  the  place  here  is 
lovely!" 

"  Oh,  yes,  lovely  enough,  but,  .as  the  fellow  said,  it 
isn't  fit  to  live  in  long;  it's  dangerous  to  be  safe." 

"  What  do  you  mean?" 

"  Earthquakes,  sir.  If  you  take  a  house  in  London, 
you  know  where  you  are.  If  you  take  one  here,  as  the 
fellow  said,  where  are  you  ?  To-day  all  right,  to-morrow 
shaken  down  by  an  earthquake  shock,  or  swallowed  up." 

"  There  are  risks  everywhere,"  said  the  professor, 
who  seemed  to  be  gradually  throwing  off  his  dreamy 
manner,  and  growing  brighter  and  more  active,  just 
as  if  he  had  been  suffering  from  a  disease  of  the  mind 
as  Lawrence  had  of  the  body. 
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"  Risks?  Humph!  yes,  some;  but  by  the  time  we've 
finished  our  trip,  you'll  all  be  ready  to  say,  There's 
no  place  like  home." 

"  Granted,"  said  the  professor. 

"Why,  you're  not  tired  of  the  journey  already,  Mr. 
Burne?" 

"Tired?  No,  my  boy,"  cried  the  old  man  smiling. 
"  I'm  in  a  bad  temper  to-day,  that's  all.  This  seat  is 
terribly  hard  and — oh,  I  know  what's  the  matter. 
I'm  horribly  hungry." 

He  turned  his  head  to  see  that  Yussuf  had  finished 
and  put  away  his  pipe,  and  was  busy  over  one  of  the 
baskets  of  provisions,  from  which  he  produced  a  cloth 
and  knives  and  forks,  with  a  bottle  of  wine  and  several 
other  necessaries,  which  his  forethought  had  suggested; 
and  in  a  short  time  the  travellers  were  enjoying  a 
rough  but  most  palatable  al  fresco  meal  in  the  delici- 
ous evening,  with  the  distant  land  glowing  with  light 
of  a  glorious  orange,  and  the  deep  blue  sea  dappled 
with  orange  and  gold. 

"  We  have  plenty  of  provisions,  I  suppose,"  said  the 
professor. 

"  Yes,  effendi,  plenty,"  said  Yussuf,  who  had  been 
taking  his  portion  aside. 

"  Then  pass  what  is  left  here  to  the  skipper  and  his 
men." 

Yussuf  bowed  gravely,  and  the  men,  who  had  been 
making  an  evening  meal  of  blackish  bread  and  melons, 
were  soon  chattering  away  forward,  eating  the  re- 
mains of  the  meal  and  drinking  a  bottle  of  the  Greek 
wine  Lawrence  took  them. 

The  tiller  had  been  lashed  so  as  to  set  the  Greek 
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skipper  at  liberty,  and  the  travellers  were  alone,  while, 
wearied  by  his  extra  exertion,  Lawrence  lay  back, 
apparently  fast  asleep,  when  Yussuf  approached  the 
professor  and  his  companion,  with  his  water-pipe  which 
he  was  filling  with  tobacco,  and  about  which  and  with 
a  light,  he  busied  himself  in  the  most  matter-of-fact 
manner. 

But  Yussuf  was  thinking  of  something  else  beside 
smoke,  for  he  startled  the  professor  and  made  Mi*. 
Burne  jump  and  drop  his  cigar,  as  he  said  in  a  low 
voice: 

"Your  excellencies  are  well  armed,  of  course?" 

"Armed?"  exclaimed  the  professor. 

Yussuf  did  not  speak,  but  stooped  to  pick  up  the 
fallen  cigar,  which  he  handed  to  its  owner. 

O          ' 

"Be  calm,  excellency,"  he  said  smiling,  "and  tell  me." 

The  professor  looked  at  him  suspiciously;  but  there 
was  that  in  the  man's  countenance  that  disarmed  him, 
and  he  said  quietly: 

"  We  certainly  have  plenty  of  arms." 

"  That  is  good,"  said  Yussuf,  with  a  flash  of  the  eye. 

"But  our  weapons  are  packed  up  with  our  luggage, 
and  went  on  by  the  steamer." 

"That  is  bad,"  said  Yussuf  quietly. 

"We  never  thought  they  would  be  necessary  till  we 
got  ashore." 

"Look  here,  my  man,"  said  Mr.  Burne;  "speak  out. 
Are  you  suspicious  of  these  people?" 

"My  life  has  taught  me  to  be  suspicious,  effendi," 
said  Yussuf,  lighting  his  pipe,  "particularly  of  the  low- 
class  Greeks.  They  are  not  honest." 

"  But  surely,"  began  the  professor. 

(  348 )  F 
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"Be  perfectly  calm,  effendi,"  said  Yussuf,  pointing 
shoreward,  and  waving  his  hand  as  if  telling  the  name 
of  some  place.  I  have  nothing  certain  against  this 
Greek  and  his  men;  but  we  are  out  at  sea  and  at  their 
mercy." 

"  But  something  has  happened  to  make  you  speak 
like  this,"  said  Mr.  Burne  with  a  searching  look. 

"A  trifle,  effendi,"  replied  the  Muslim;  "but  a  little 
cloud  like  that  yonder" — pointing  seaward  now  be- 
yond the  Greek  sailors,  so  that  the  travellers  could  see 
that  they  were  watched  by  the  skipper — "is  sometimes 
the  sign  of  a  coming  storm." 

"Then  what  have  you  seen?"  said  Mr.  Burne  sus- 
piciously. 

"  A  trifle — almost  nothing,  effendi,  only  that  the  man 
there  was  out  of  temper  when  he  found  that  all  your 
baggage  had  gone." 

"Humph!"  ejaculated  Mr.  Burne. 

"Then  you  think  there  is  danger?"  said  the  pro- 
fessor. 

"  I  do  not  say  that,"  said  Yussuf,  pointing  shoreward 
again,  "but  your  excellencies  may  as  well  learn  your 
lessons  at  once.  We  are  commencing  our  journey, 
and  are  now,  as  we  generally  shall  be,  at  the  mercy  of 
men  who  obey  the  laws  when  they  feel  the  rod  over 
their  backs,  but  who,  when  they  cannot  see  the  rod, 
laugh  at  them." 

"  What  do  you  ask  us  to  do,  then?"  said  the  professor 
quickly. 

"  Be  always  on  guard,  but  never  show  it.  Be  pre- 
pared for  danger.  If  there  is  none,  so  much  the  better. 
Life  here  is  a  little  matter  compared  to  what  I  am  told 
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it  is  among  you  Franks,  and  it  becomes  every  man's 
duty  to  guard  his  life." 

"But  these  Greek  sailors?"  said  Mr.  Burne  sharply. 

"  I  do  not  trust  them,"  replied  Yussuf  calmly.  "  If 
we  are  the  stronger  they  will  be  our  slaves.  If  they 
feel  that  they  are,  our  lives  would  not  be  safe  if  they 
had  the  chance  to  rob  us.  They  believe  your  excellencies 
to  be  rich  and  to  have  much  gold." 

"  Look  here,  Yussuf,"  said  Mr.  Burne  uneasily,  "our 
friend  ashore  gave  you  a  capital  character." 

"  I  have  eaten  salt  with  your  excellencies,  and  my 
life  is  yours,"  replied  Yussuf. 

"  Then  what  would  you  do  now  ? " 

"  Be  perfectly  calm,  effendi,  and  treat  these  men  as 
if  you  did  not  know  fear." 

"  And  we  have  no  arms,"  said  Mr.  Burne  uneasily. 

"  Can  your  excellency  fight  ? "  said  Yussuf  quietly. 

"  A  law  case — yes,  with  any  man,  but  any  other  case 
of  fighting — good  gracious  me,  no.  I  have  not  fought 
since  I  had  a  black  eye  at  school." 

"But  you  can,  eflTendi?"  continued  Yussuf,  looking 
with  admiration  at  the  professor's  broad  chest  and  long 
muscular  arms. 

"  I  daresay  I  can,  if  I  am  driven  to  it,"  replied  the 
professor  gravely;  and  he  involuntarily  clenched  a 
large,  hard,  bony  hand. 

"  Yes,"  said  Yussuf,  with  a  grave  smile  of  satisfaction. 
"  Your  excellency  can  fight,  I  see." 

"  But  we  are  entirely  without  arms,"  repeated  Mr. 
Burne  excitedly. 

"  Not  quite,"  replied  Yussuf  calmly.  "  Your  excel- 
lency has  a  big  stick;  the  effendi  here  has  hands  and 
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strength  that  would  enable  him  to  throw  an  enemy 
into  the  sea,  and  I  never  go  a  journey  without  my 
pistol  and  a  knife." 

"You  have  a  pistol?"  said  Mr.  Burne  eagerly. 

"  Be  quite  calm,  excellency,"  said  Yussuf,  laughing 
as  he  smoked,  and  bowing  down  as  if  something  droll 
had  been  said.  "  Yes,  I  have  a  pistol  of  many  barrels 
given  to  me  by  a  Frankish  effendi  when  we  returned 
from  a  journey  through  the  land  of  Abraham,  and 
then  down  to  the  stony  city  in  the  desert  —  Petra, 
where  the  Arab  sheiks  are  fierce  and  ready  to  rob  all 
who  are  not  armed  and  strong." 

"Where  is  it?"  said  the  professor. 

"  Safe  in  my  bosom,  efifendi,  where  my  hand  can 
touch  it  ere  you  blink  an  eye.  So  you  see  that  we 
are  not  quite  without  arms.  But  listen,"  he  continued ; 
"this  may  be  all  a  fancy  of  mine." 

"Then  you  will  do  nothing?"  exclaimed  Mr.  Burne. 

"  Oh  no,  I  do  not  say  that,  effendi.  We  must  be 
watchful.  Two  must  sleep,  and  two  must  watch  night 
or  day.  The  enemy  must  not  come  to  the  gate  and 
find  it  open  ready  for  him  to  enter  in." 

"  Those  are  the  words  of  wisdom,"  said  the  professor 
gravely,  and  Yussuf's  eyes  brightened  and  he  bowed. 

"This  watchfulness,"  he  said,  "may  keep  the  enemy 
away  if  there  be  one.  If  there  be  none:  well,  we  have 
taught  ourselves  a  lesson  that  will  not  be  thrown 
away." 

"  Why,  Yussuf,  I  am  beginning  to  think  you  are  a 
treasure!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Burne. 

Yussuf  bowed,  but  he  did  not  look  pleased,  for  he 
had  not  warmed  towards  the  old  lawyer  in  the  slightest 
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degree.  He  had  been  met  with  distrust,  and  he  was 
reserved  towards  him  who  showed  his  doubt  so  openly. 

"  I  thought  it  was  but  just,  effendis,  to  warn  you, 
and  I  thought  it  better  to  say  so  now,  while  the  young 
effendi  is  asleep,  for  fear  he  might  be  alarmed." 

"  I  am  not  asleep,"  said  Lawrence  turning  his  head. 
"  I  have  not  been  to  sleep." 

"  Then  you  have  heard  all  that  was  said,"  exclaimed 
the  professor. 

"Every  word,  Mr.  Preston.  I  could  not  help  hearing," 
said  Lawrence,  sitting  up  with  his  face  flushed  and 
eyes  brightened.  "I  did  not  know  till  just  now  that  I 
was  not  expected  to  hear." 

"Humph,  and  do  you  feel  alarmed?"  said  the  old 
lawyer. 

"  I  don't  think  I  do,  sir,"  replied  the  lad  calmly. 
"  Perhaps  I  should  if — if  there  should  be  a  fight." 

"  I  do  not  think  there  will  be,"  said  the  professor 
quietly.  "Yussuf  here  has  warned  us,  and  forewarned 
is  forearmed." 

"Even  if  we  have  no  pistols,  eh?"  said  Mr.  Burne 
laughing,  but  rather  acidly.  "Humph,  here  comes 
the  skipper." 

The  Greek  came  aft  smiling  and  unlashed  the  tiller, 
altering  their  course  a  little,  so  that  as  the  evening 
breeze  freshened  they  seemed  literally  to  skim  along 
the  surface  of  the  sea. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

A  NIGHT   OF  HORRORS. 

[HE  night  came,  with  the  stars  seeming  to 
blaze  in  the  clear  atmosphere.  The  skipper 
had  given  up  the  helm  to  one  of  his  men, 
and  joined  the  others  forward  to  lie  down 
among  the  baskets  and  sleep,  as  it  seemed,  while  aft, 
at  the  professor's  request,  Mr.  Burne  and  Lawrence  lay 
down  to  sleep,  leaving  the  others  to  watch. 

The  night  grew  darker,  and  the  water  beat  and 
rippled  beneath  the  bows,  all  else  being  wonderfully 
still  as  the  boat  glided  on. 

Yussuf  lit  his  water-pipe,  and  the  professor  a  cigar, 
to  begin  conversing  in  a  low  tone,  but  always  watchful 
of  the  slightest  movement  of  the  men. 

A  couple  of  hours  had  glided  away,  and  then,  after 
being  apparently  fast  asleep,  the  skipper  rose  and  came 
aft  to  speak  eagerly  to  Yussuf,  who  heard  him  out, 
and  then  turned  to  the  professor. 

"  The  captain  says  that  there  is  no  danger  of  wreck 
or  storm;  that  he  and  his  men  will  watch  over  you  as 
if  you  were  given  over  to  their  safe  keeping,  and  all 
will  be  well." 

"  Tell  the  captain  that  I  prefer  to  sit  up  and  watch 
the  sea  and  sky,"  replied  the  professor.  "  When  I  am 
tired  I  will  lie  down." 

The  skipper  nodded  and  smiled,  and  went  forward 
again,  while,  after  some  minutes'  silence,  the  professor 
said  softly: 
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"  You  are  quite  right  to  be  doubtful,  Yussuf,  I  mis- 
trust that  man." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Yussuf  in  the  same  tone,  "  the  Greek 
dog  will  bite  the  hand  which  fed  him  if  he  has  a 
chance,  but  that  chance,  effendi,  he  must  not  have." 

The  hours  glided  on,  and  some  time,  perhaps  soon 
after  midnight,  the  skipper  rose  again  from  where  he 
had  lain  apparently  asleep,  but  really  watching  the 
speakers  attentively,  and  coming  aft  this  time  with 
one  of  his  men,  the  sailor  at  the  helm  was  changed,  and 
the  other  went  forward  to  throw  himself  down  as  if  to 
sleep. 

"  Will  not  the  effendi  lie  down  and  take  his  rest 
now?"  said  the  skipper  to  Yussuf.  "  The  day  will  not 
be  very  long  before  it  comes,  and  then  it  is  no  longer 
time  to  sleep." 

Yussuf  quietly  repeated  the  man's  words  to  the  pro- 
fessor, who  replied  coldly: 

"  Tell  the  Greek  captain  that  he  is  paid  to  convey 
us  to  our  journey's  end,  and  that  it  is  not  for  him 
to  presume  to  interfere  as  to  the  way  in  which  we 
pass  our  time.  Tell  him  we  know  the  night  from  the 
day." 

Yussuf  interpreted  the  words,  and  the  Greek  smiled 
and  replied  in  the  most  humble  manner  that  perhaps 
the  English  excellency  did  not  know  how  bad  it  was 
for  strangers  to  expose  themselves  to  the  night  air. 
That  he  was  anxious  about  them,  and  wished  them  to 
go  into  the  little  cabin  to  be  safe. 

"  Tell  him  to  mind  his  own  business,"  said  the  pro- 
fessor shortly,  and  this  being  interpreted  the  man 
slunk  forward,  and  the  professor  said  softly: 
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"There  is  no  doubt  about  it,  Yussuf;  the  man  is 
a  scoundrel  and  has  bad  intentions." 

"  He  is  a  pig,"  said  the  Muslim  in  a  low  voice  full 
of  contempt;  "but  he  and  his  men  will  be  afraid  to 
show  their  teeth  to  your  excellencies  if  we  are  watch- 
ful and  take  care." 

Towards  morning  the  man  came  aft  again,  but  he 
did  not  speak,  and  just  at  sunrise  Lawrence  awoke  to 
come  hurriedly  out  of  the  cabin  where  Mr.  Burne  was 
still  sleeping. 

"I  thought  you  would  have  called  us,"  he  said;  "I 
thought  we  were  to  watch." 

"  So  you  are,"  said  the  professor  smiling.  "  How 
have  you  slept?" 

"  Oh,  deliriously — all  the  night.  I  never  do  at  home, 
but  lie  awake  for  hours." 

"Even  in  a  comfortable  bed!" 

"  Even  in  a  comfortable  bed,"  replied  Lawrence. 
"  But  you  must  be  very  tired.  I'll  call  Mr.  Burne 
now." 

"No,  let  him  lie.  He  is  a  bit  of  an  invalid  too. 
Suppose  you  go  and  have  a  sleep  now,  Yussuf;  my 
friend  here  and  I  will  watch." 

The  Turk  smiled. 

"Your  servant  once  went  without  sleep  for  six 
nights  in  a  time  of  danger.  He  slept  a  little  upon  his 
horse  sometimes.  One  night  without  sleep!  What  is 
it  ?  A  nothing.  No,  your  excellency  must  not  ask  me  to 
sleep  now.  A  short  time  and  we  shall  be  ashore,  and 
away  from  these  Greek  dogs,  who  think  we  are  with- 
out arms;  then  thy  servant  will  lie  down  and  sleep  for 
hours.  Last  night,  to-night  I  shall  not  sleep." 
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The  bright  morning,  the  glancing  sea,  and  the  soft 
breeze  seemed  to  take  away  all  the  fancies  and  sus- 
picions of  the  night.  The  shore  was  in  sight — the 
mainland  or  one  of  the  beautiful  Grecian  isles,  and 
to  make  matters  more  pleasant  still  Mr.  Burne  was  in 
the  most  amiable  of  tempers. 

"I  must  have  been  out  of  order  when  we  were 
crossing  the  Channel,"  he  said  smiling.  "  I  thought  it 
was  sea-sickness,  but  it  could  not  have  been,  for  I  am 
as  well  as  can  be  out  here  in  this  little  boat." 

The  professor  was  almost  annoyed  with  himself  for 
his  suspicions  about  the  Greek  and  his  men,  for  an 
easier,  happier-looking  set  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  find.  They  smiled  and  showed  their  teeth, 
as  they  lounged  in  the  front  of  the  boat  or  took  their 
turn  at  the  helm,  and  then  picked  out  some  sunny  spot 
where  the  tall  sails  cast  no  shade  and  slept  hour  after 
hour.  When  they  were  not  smiling  or  sleeping,  they 
were  eating  melon,  bread,  grapes  or  olives,  or  watching 
like  dogs  to  see  if  any  food  was  going  to  be  given 
them  by  the  travellers. 

The  sail  was  glorious,  and  at  first  great  way  was 
made,  but  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon  the  wind 
dropped,  and  the  little  vessel  hardly  moved  through 
the  water. 

"  This  is  vexatious,"  the  professor  said.  "  I  am  anxious 
to  get  to  our  journey's  end." 

"  Don't  say  that,"  said  Lawrence,  almost  reproach- 
fully; "one  seems  to  be  so  happy,  and  everything  is 
so  delightful  out  here  in  the  sunshine.  I  should  like 
to  go  sailing  on  like  this  for  ever." 

"  If  we  had  some  cushions,"  put  in  Mr.  Burne,  who 
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had  overheard  his  remark.  "  Well,  it  doesn't  matter  to  a 
few  days,  one  way  or  the  other,  Preston,"  he  continued; 
"we  are  very  comfortable  considering,  my  back's 
better,  and  this  is  easy  travelling,  so  never  mind  about 
Yussuf's  suspicions.  All  nonsense." 

That  day  glided  away,  the  brilliant  night  came, 
and  with  it  the  nervous  feeling  of  all  being  not  as  it 
should  be. 

Nothing  more  had  been  said  to  Mr.  Burne  till  quite 
evening,  but  then  the  professor  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
speak  of  the  suspicion,  and  did  so;  but  the  old  lawyer 
laughed. 

"What  nonsense,  Preston!"  he  said;  "why,  the  man 
and  his  crew  are  like  so  many  good-tempered  gypsy 
boys.  No,  sir,  I  am  not  going  to  be  scared  because  the 
night  is  coming  on.  Poor  fellows,  they  are  honest 
enough.  That  sour  Turk — I  don't  like  the  fellow — has 
been  filling  our  heads  with  nonsense  to  make  himself 
seem  more  important.  It's  all  right." 

"  I  hope  it  is,"  said  the  professor  to  himself,  and  in 
due  course  he  lay  down,  but  not  to  sleep. 

During  the  day,  by  a  quiet  understanding,  he  and 
Yussuf  had  taken  it  in  turns  to  snatch  an  hour's  repose, 
with  the  result  that  they  were  far  better  prepared  to 
encounter  the  night  than  might  have  been  supposed. 

"  We  will  lie  down,  excellency,"  Yussuf  took  the 
opportunity  of  whispering;  "  but  one  of  us  must  not 
sleep." 

After  a  time  the  old  lawyer,  who  had  been  leaning 
back  watching  the  stars  from  far  above  till  they 
seemed  to  dip  down  in  the  transparent  sea,  yawned 
aloud,  and  then  began  to  talk  in  an  unknown  tongue, 
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using  a  strange  guttural  language  which  for  the  most 
part  consisted  of  a  repetition,  at  regular  intervals,  of 
the  word  "  Snorruk,"  and  this  had  a  wonderful  effect 
upon  his  companions,  who  had  felt  listless  and  drowsy 
after  the  hot  day;  but  the  coolness  of  the  night  and 
the  interesting  nature  of  Mr.  Burne's  discourse  effec- 
tually banished  sleep,  and  hence  it  was  that,  when  the 
skipper  and  a  couple  of  his  men  came  stealing  aft  to 
apparently  change  the  steersman,  the  professor  sat  up, 
and  Lawrence  saw  that  Yussuf  was  wide  awake  and 
on  the  qui  vive. 

This  occurred  three  times,  and  then  the  rosy  morning 
lit  up  the  tops  of  the  distant  mountains,  and  made 
the  sea  flash  as  if  it  were  all  so  much  molten  topaz. 

A  pleasant  listless  day  followed,  and  another  and 
another,  during  which  the  travellers  slept  in  turn,  and 
watched  the  various  islands  seem  to  rise  out  of  the 
sea,  grow  larger,  and  then,  after  they  were  passed, 
sink  down  again  into  the  soft  blue  water. 

It  was  a  delicious  dreamy  time,  the  only  drawbacks 
being  the  suspicions  of  the  boatmen,  and  the  cramped 
nature  of  the  space  at  disposal. 

They  sailed  on  and  on  now,  with  the  water  surging 
beneath  their  bows  and  the  little  vessel  careening  over 
in  the  brilliant  sunshine;  but  they  were  still  far  from 
their  destination,  and  now  the  question  had  arisen 
whether  it  would  not  be  wise  to  put  in  at  the  principal 
port  of  Cyprus,  which  they  were  now  nearing,  to 
obtain  more  provisions,  as  the  wind  was  so  light  that 
the  prospect  of  their  reaching  Ansina  that  night  was 
very  doubtful. 

The  evening  had  come  on,  with  the  sun  going  down 
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in  the  midst  of  a  peculiar  bank  of  clouds  that  would 
have  looked  threatening  to  experienced  eyes;  but  to 
the  travellers  it  was  one  scene  of  glory,  the  edges  of 
the  vapours  being  of  a  glowing  orange,  while  the  sky 
and  sea  were  gorgeous  with  tints  that  were  almost 
painful  in  their  dazzling  sheen.  There  was  not  a 
breath  of  wind,  not  a  sound  upon  the  smooth  sea.  The 
sails  hung  motionless,  and  the  heat  was  as  oppressive 
as  if  those  on  board  were  facing  some  mighty  furnace. 

"  Very,  very  grand!"  said  Mr.  Burne  at  last,  after  he 
had  sat  with  the  others  for  some  time  silently  watch- 
ing the  glorious  sight;  "but  to  my  mind  there's  too 
much  of  it.  I  should  like  to  have  it  spread  over 
months,  a  little  bit  every  night,  not  like  this,  all  at 
once." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Burne ! "  cried  Lawrence  reproachfully. 

"  I  once  saw  a  pantomime  many  years  ago,  when  I 
took  some  of  my  sister's  children  to  a  box  I  was  foolish 
enough  to  pay  for.  This  reminds  me  of  one  of  the 
scenes,  only  there  are  no  sham  fairies  and  stupid  people 
bobbing  about  and  standing  on  one  leg.  Just  when 
everything  was  at  the  brightest  a  great  dark  curtain 
came  down,  and  it  was  all  over,  and  it  seems  to  be 
coming  here,  only  it's  coming  up  instead  of  coming 
down.  Heigho — ha — hum!  how  sleepy  I  am!" 

He  lay  down  as  he  spoke  close  under  the  low 
bulwark,  and  as  he  did  so  Lawrence  glanced  forward 
and  saw  that  the  gorgeous  sunset  had  no  charms  for 
the  sailors,  for  they  were  lying  among  the  baskets  fast 
asleep,  their  faces  upon  their  arms,  while,  upon  looking 
aft,  the  man  at  the  helm  was  crouched  up  all  of  a  heap 
sleeping  heavily. 
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"  It  is  very  beautiful/'  said  the  professor;  "  but  I 
daresay  some  of  our  English  sunsets  are  nearly  as 
bright,  only  we  do  not  notice  them,  being  either  shut 
up  or  too  busy  to  look." 

"Doesn't  this  curious  stuffy  feeling  of  heat  make 
you  feel  drowsy,  Mr.  Preston?"  said  Lawrence,  after  a 
few  minutes'  silence,  "  or  do  I  feel  it  because  I  am  weak 
with  being  ill  so  long?" 

"  My  dear  boy,"  replied  the  professor  laughing,  "  at 
the  present  moment  I  feel  as  if  all  my  bones  had  been 
dissolved  into  so  much  gristle.  It  is  the  heat,  my  lad, 
the  heat." 

Lawrence  lay  back  upon  the  deck  with  his  head 
resting  upon  a  pillow  formed  out  of  a  doubled-up  coat. 
He  had  tried  going  below,  but  the  little  cabin  was  suf- 
focating. It  was  as  if  the  bulkheads  and  deck  had 
imbibed  the  sun's  heat  all  day  and  were  now  slowly 
giving  it  out.  To  sleep  there  would  have  been  impos- 
sible, and  he  had  returned  on  deck  bathed  in  perspira- 
tion to  try  and  get  a  breath  of  air. 

As  he  lay  there  he  could  see  the  old  lawyer  sleeping 
heavily,  the  professor  with  his  head  resting  upon  his 
hand,  and  his  face  glorified  by  the  reflection  from  sea 
and  sky,  and  their  guide  Yussuf  seated  cross-legged 
smoking  placidly  at  his  water-pipe,  his  dark  eyes 
seeming  to  glow  like  hot  coals. 

Beyond  him  lay  the  Greek  and  his  men  upon  their 
faces,  motionless  as  the  man  at  the  helm,  and  then  all 
at  once  the  muttering  bubbling  noise  made  by  Yussuf 's 
pipe  seemed  to  be  coming  from  the  old  lawyer's  parted 
lips,  and  the  pipe,  instead  of  justifying  its  name  of  "hub- 
ble-bubble," kept  on  saying  snorruk — snorruk,  after 
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the  fashion  of  Mr.  Burne.  Finally,  there  was  nothing 
— nothing  at  all  but  sleep,  deep,  heavy,  satisfying 
sleep  that  might  have  lasted  one  hour,  two  hours,  any 
length  of  time.  It  seemed  as  if  there  was  no  dreaming, 
till  all  at  once  Lawrence  imagined  that  the  professor 
was  bitterly  angry  with  him  for  getting  better  that 
he  jumped  up  and  kicked  him  violently,  and  that  then, 
as  he  tried  to  rise,  he  stamped  upon  him,  and  the 
stamp  made  a  loud  report.  He  was  awake. 

Awake,  but  in  a  dazed,  puzzled  state,  for  all  was 
pitchy  dark,  and  as  he  jumped  up  he  was  knocked 
down  again,  and  would  have  gone  over  the  side  had 
he  not  struck  against  and  clung  to  one  of  the  ropes 
which  supported  the  mast. 

About  him  a  terrible  struggle  was  going  on;  there 
was  heavy,  hoarse  breathing;  men  were  trampling  here 
and  there  with  falls  and  struggles  upon  the  scrap  of  a 
deck. 

Then  Lawrence  turned  cold,  for  there  was  a  yell  and 
a  splash,  followed  directly  after  by  a  blinding  flash  of 
light  and  a  loud  report. 

The  struggle  went  on  for  a  few  moments  longer, 
seemed  to  cease,  and  a  voice  that  he  recognized  said 
some  words  hastily  in  Greek,  which  were  replied  to  in 
hoarse  panting  tones. 

Then  the  professor's  welcome  voice  arose  out  of  the 
pitchy  darkness. 

"Lawrence!  Lawrence!  where  are  you?" 

Before  an  answer  could  be  given  there  was  the  dull 
thud  of  a  heavy  blow,  and  the  professor  roared  more 
than  spoke  the  one  word: 

"Coward!" 
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The  struggle  was  resumed  for  a  moment  or  two, 
while  the  Greek  skipper  yelled  out  some  order;  but 
before  it  could  be  executed  there  came  from  out  of 
the  darkness  a  sharp  hiss  and  a  loud  roar.  Lawrence 
felt  himself  drenched  by  what  seemed  to  be  a  cutting 
tempest  of  rain,  and  then  it  was  as  if  some  huge 
elastic  mass  had  struck  the  boat,  capsizing  it  in  an 
instant.  The  lad  felt  that  he  was  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  water,  the  sudden  plunge  clearing  his  faculties 
and  making  him  strike  for  the  surface. 

As  he  rose  he  had  touched  a  rope,  which  he  caught 
at  with  the  instinctive  clutch  of  a  drowning  man,  and 
found  that  it  was  attached  to  something  which  enabled 
him  to  keep  his  head  above  the  water,  but  how  it  was 
or  what  it  all  meant  he  could  not  comprehend  in  the 
midst  of  the  deafening  rushing  noise  of  the  wind  and 
the  beating  stinging  blows  of  the  surf  that  was  flying 
over  him. 

All  at  once  from  out  of  the  darkness  a  hand  seemed 
to  be  stretched  forth  and  to  grasp  him  by  the  collar  of 
the  light  Norfolk  jacket  he  wore. 

In  spite  of  himself  he  uttered  a  cry  of  horror,  but  the 
grasp  was  not  inimical,  for  he  felt  that  he  was  drawn 
up  on  to  what  seemed  to  be  a  heaving  piece  of  wood- 
work, and  then  a  strong  arm  was  passed  round  him, 
a  man's  breast  pressed  him  down,  and  the  rush  and 
roar  and  confusion  increased. 

There  were  times  when  he  could  scarcely  breathe, 
the  wind  and  spray  stifling  him  till  he  could  turn  by 
an  effort  a  little  aside.  Then  for  long  periods  together, 
as  they  seemed,  they  were  under  water,  as  some  wave 
leaped  over  them.  In  fact,  after  a  few  such  experiences 
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he  was  half  insensible,  and  every  struggle  towards  re- 
covery was  met  by  a  new  attack. 

How  long  it  lasted  the  lad  never  knew;  all  he  could 
comprehend  was  that  he  was  floating  upon  something 
in  the  midst  of  a  wildly  tempestuous  sea,  and  that  the 
wind  and  spray  seemed  to  have  combined  to  tear  him 
from  where  his  feeble  efforts  were  aided  by  a  strong 
man's  arm. 

Once  or  twice  he  fancied  he  heard  a  shout,  but  he 
could  not  be  sure,  and  he  could  make  no  effort  to 
understand  his  position,  for  the  storm  that  had  stricken 
the  boat  so  suddenly  robbed  him  more  and  more  of  the 
power  to  move. 

It  was  like  another  waking  from  sleep,  to  feel  that 
his  head  was  being  raised  a  little  more  from  where  it 
drooped,  and  someone  pressed  a  pair  of  lips  to  his  ear 
and  spoke. 

He  could  not  answer,  he  could  not  even  move,  for 
though  the  voice  was  familiar,  its  import  did  not  reach 
his  brain,  and  he  lay  perfectly  inert  till  it  seemed  as  if 
the  sea  and  wind  were  not  beating  so  hard  upon  his 
face,  and  that  he  could  breathe  more  easily. 

Then  it  was  not  so  dark,  for  the  stars  were  coming 
out,  and  he  found  himself  gazing  at  a  great  black  veil 
that  was  being  drawn  over  the  heavens. 

The  next  thing  he  heard  was  a  voice,  a  familiar 
voice,  speaking,  and  another  which  he  recognized,  and 
which  came  from  close  by,  answered,  but  what  was  said 
he  could  not  tell. 

There  was  another  confused  half-dreamy  time,  and 
then  it  was  comparatively  light.  The  spray  had  ceased 
to  beat,  and  the  mass  of  wood  upon  which  he  had  been 
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dragged  was  rising  and  falling  in  a  regular  drowsy 
rocking  fashion,  while  now  he  felt  bitterly  cold. 

"I  cannot  get  to  you,  Yussuf,"  said  the  familiar 
voice  again.  "If  I  attempt  to  move  he  will  slip  off 
into  the  water.  Safe?" 

"He  is  alive!"  came  in  a  low  deep  voice  from  close 
by  Lawrence's  ear,  and  then  there  was  a  fierce  puff  of 
wind  again,  and  with  it  the  dreamy  sensation  once 
more. 


CHAPTER   XI. 

CAST  ASHORE. 

HEN  Lawrence  came  to  himself  again  there 
was  more  vigour  in  his  brain,  and  he  was 
conscious  that  he  was  on  the  side  of  the 
boat  held  fast  by  Yussuf.  The  wind  was 
blowing  fiercely,  and  had  seized  hold  of  a  portion  of  a 
half-submerged  sail  which  had  filled  out  into  a  half 
sphere,  and  they  were  going  swiftly  through  the 
water. 

The  stars  were  shining  brightly;  there  was  no  more 
spray,  and  as  he  recovered  himself  he  could  see,  right 
at  the  far  end  of  the  boat,  the  dimly  defined  head  and 
shoulders  of  the  professor,  whom  he  knew  by  his  great 
beard,  and  he  seemed  to  be  supporting  Mr.  Burne. 

Between  them,  seated  high  and  clear  of  the  water, 
were  the  Greek  skipper  and  a  couple  of  his  men,  hold- 
ing on  tightly  in  a  bent  position. 

There  was  deep  silence  now,  save  the  ripple  made  by 
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the  boat  in  going  through  the  water,  which  it  did  at  a 
fairly  rapid  rate,  seeing  how  it  was  submerged;  but  the 
wind  having  filled  the  portion  of  the  sail,  seemed  to  be 
raising  it  more  and  more  from  where  it  lay  in  the  water, 
and  as  a  natural  consequence  the  more  surface  was 
raised  and  filled,  the  more  rapidly  the  other  loose 
portion  was  dragged  up,  distended,  and  drew  the  boat 
along. 

For  a  full  hour  no  one  spoke.  The  travellers  were 
divided  by  the  Greek  and  his  men,  who  held  the  post 
of  vantage,  and  there  was  a  growing  feeling  in  every 
breast  that  if  any  attempt  were  made  to  get  into  a 
better  position,  the  enemy  would  be  roused  to  action, 
and  perhaps  thrust  them  from  their  precarious  hold 
into  the  sea. 

By  degrees  Lawrence  began  to  get  a  clear  under- 
standing of  what  had  happened,  and  as  far  as  he  could 
make  out  the  suspicions  of  Yussuf  had  been  quite 
correct.  The  Greek  and  his  men,  for  purposes  of 
robbery,  had  made  an  attack  during  the  night  when  all 
were  asleep,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  struggle  one  of 
the  terrible  squalls,  whose  threatenings  they  had  not 
read  on  the  previous  evening,  had  suddenly  struck  and 
capsized  the  boat,  to  which  they  were  now  desperately 
clinging  for  life. 

Lawrence  felt  too  much  numbed  to  speak  to  Yussuf, 
or  even  to  shout  to  the  other  end  of  the  boat,  where  the 
professor  was  clinging,  and  his  companion  was  too  in- 
tent upon  holding  him  in  his  position  to  care  to  make 
any  remarks. 

The  breeze  blew  very  coldly,  and  the  lad  knew  that 
if  it  increased  to  any  great  extent,  and  the  waves 
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rose,  they  must  all  be  swept  off;  but  the  wind  showed 
more  disposition  to  lull  than  increase,  the  sail  napping 
and  sinking  once,  but  only  to  fill  again  and  bear  them 
steadily  on.  For  the  squall  had  exhausted  its  violence; 
the  intense  heat  had  passed,  and  the  sea  rapidly  grew 
more  placid  as  they  were  borne  along. 

There  was  something  strange  and  terrible,  and 
sufficient  to  appal  a  heart  stronger  than  that  of  a  boy 
who  had  suffered  from  a  long  and  severe  illness.  The 
darkness  seemed  to  float  as  it  were  in  a  thick  trans- 
parent body  upon  the  surface  of  the  sea,  while  far 
above  the  stars  shone  out  clearly  and  spangled  the  sky 
with  points  of  gold. 

Where  were  they  being  borne1?  What  was  to  be  the 
end  of  it  all?  Were  they  to  cling  there  for  an  hour — 
two  hours,  and  then  slip  off  into  the  sea? 

It  was  very  terrible,  and  as  he  grew  cold,  a  strange 
sensation  of  reckless  despair  began  to  oppress  Law- 
rence, mingled  with  a  feeling  that  perhaps  after  all  it 
would  be  better  to  let  go  and  slide  off  the  boat  so  as  to 
arrive  at  the  end. 

These  despondent  thoughts  were  ended  upon  the 
instant  by  a  movement  made  by  one  of  the  Greeks 
who  were  crouching  in  the  middle  of  the  boat. 

He  seemed  to  be  quitting  his  position  slowly  and  to 
be  creeping  towards  where  Yussuf  was  clinging. 

At  that  moment  the  Turk  heaved  himself  up;  there 
was  a  quick  movement  of  his  arm ;  and  Lawrence  clung 
spasmodically  to  the  boat,  for  he  felt  himself  slipping. 

In  his  agony  he  did  not  hear  the  click  made  by  the 
pistol  the  guide  had  snatched  out  and  held  before  him; 
neither  could  he  understand  the  Turk's  words,  but 
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they  were  full  of  menace  and  evidently  embodied  a 
threat. 

The  Greek  uttered  an  angry  snarl  and  snatched  a 
knife  from  his  waist,  as  he  crept  on  and  said  some- 
thing, to  which  Yussuf  replied  by  drawing  trigger. 

The  result  was  a  click,  and  the  Greek  laughed  and 
came  on;  but  just  as  he  was  nearly  within  striking 
distance  Yussuf  drew  trigger  again,  and  this  time 
there  was  the  sharp  flash  and  report  of  the  pistol, 
while  for  a  moment  the  smoke  hid  the  man  from  view, 
but  a  cry  of  agony  and  fear  was  heard. 

The  breeze  cleared  the  smoke  away  directly,  and 
revealed  in  the  dim  starlight  the  form  of  the  Greek 
lying  back  and  one  of  his  companions  crawling  to  his 
side. 

The  Turk  uttered  a  few  words  full  of  warning,  and 
the  second  Greek  paused  to  speak  in  a  low  pleading 
tone,  to  which  Yussuf  responded  by  lowering  his  arm 
and  watching  his  enemies  while  one  helped  the  other 
back  to  his  place  where  he  had  clung. 

"  Is  he  much  hurt  ? "  came  from  the  other  end  of  the 
boat. 

"  I  cannot  say,  excellency,"  was  Yussuf 's  reply  in 
English.  But  directly  after  he  roared  out  a  few  words 
in  Greek,  with  the  pistol  pointed;  for  as  soon  as  the 
wounded  man  was  crouching  in  the  central  part  of  the 
boat  he  said  something  fiercely,  and  his  two  followers 
began  to  creep  towards  where  the  professor  and  the 
old  lawyer  clung. 

It  was  plain  enough  to  all  what  Yussuf  had  shouted, 
with  pistol  aimed,  for  the  two  Greek  sailors  cowered 
down  as  if  seeking;  to  shelter  themselves  behind  their 
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wounded  skipper,  and  for  a  space  no  one  moved  or 
spoke. 

Yussuf  was  the  next  to  break  the  silence  with  a  few 
words  of  warning  which  made  the  Greeks  creep  back 
to  their  old  position,  and  then  what  seemed  to  be  a 
terrible  space  of  time  ensued  in  the  darkness  that 
grew  colder  and  colder,  and  where  it  seemed  to  be 
vain  to  look  around  for  help.  No  one  moved  or  spoke, 
but  all  were  animated  by  the  same  intense  longing, 
and  that  was  for  the  light  of  day. 

Morning  seemed  as  if  it  would  never  come.  Eight  in 
front  there  was  a  great  black  cloud  touching  the  sea 
and  rising  high;  but  though  the  wind  set  towards 
the  cloud,  which  grew  higher  and  broader,  they  knew 
that  at  any  time  the  breeze  might  change  to  a  furious 
squall,  coming  from  where  that  cloud  was  gathering; 
and  when  it  came  it  would  be  to  find  them  numbed 
and  cold,  and  unable  to  resist  its  violence  and  the 
beating  waves. 

The  helpless  drowsy  sensation  was  attacking  Law- 
rence again,  and  he  would  have  slipped  back  into  the 
sea  but  for  the  strong  arm  about  him.  The  dimly- 
seen  figures  grew  unreal  and  as  if  part  of  a  dream, 
and  he  was  falling  more  and  more  into  a  state  of  un- 
consciousness, when,  as  if  by  magic,  there  was  a  patch 
of  light  in  the  sky  before  them,  to  right  of  the  great 
cloud;  there  was  a  dull  murmur  ahead;  then  more 
light,  and,  as  if  by  some  rapid  scenic  effect,  the  stars 
paled,  the  sky  grew  gray,  then  pink,  red,  glowing 
orange,  and  it  was  morning. 

Yussuf  uttered  a  low  cry  of  joy,  for  the  dark  cloud 
ahead  of  them  was  a  high  mountainous  land,  whose 
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topmost  points  were  beginning  to  blush  with  the  first 
touches  of  the  sun  that  was  rising  directly  behind. 

"  We  are  safe,  excellencies!"  cried  the  guide.  "  In  an 
hour  this  wind  will  carry  us  to  the  shore." 

"The  boy!"  cried  the  professor  in  a  low  voice  that 
told  of  exhaustion. 

"  He  is  here  and  safe,"  was  the  reply.  "  It  is  day 
once  more,  and  we  can  perhaps  better  our  position." 

The  words  were  hopeful  and  had  a  stimulating  effect, 
but  nothing  could  be  done.  The  Greeks  could  not  be 
trusted,  even  under  the  influence  of  threats,  to  go  to 
the  help  of  the  professor;  and  Yussuf  dared  not  quit 
his  own  charge,  for  Lawrence  was  too  much  exhausted 
to  be  left  alone;  so  there  was  but  the  one  hope — to 
wait  and  remain  clinging  to  the  side  of  the  boat  until 
the  breeze  carried  them  ashore. 

As  the  sun  rose  warm  and  bright  it  brought  with  it 
hope  and  sent  a  glow  through  the  chilled  forms  of  all, 
but  the  morning  light  made  nothing  else  clear.  They 
were  just  as  they  had  made  themselves  out  to  be  in 
the  darkness. 

The  sail  had  been  filled  now  till  it  was  of  a  goodly 
size,  and  they  were  borne  more  swiftly  still  towards 
what  seemed  to  be  a  barren  rocky  coast;  but  the  same 
dread  was  in  the  heart  of  each  of  the  travellers,  and 
that  was  lest  when  the  sun  rose  higher  the  power  of 
the  wind  should  fail,  and,  slight  as  the  currents  were 
in  that  part  of  the  world,  they  might  be  swept  past 
the  land  unseen. 

The  dread  was  needless,  for  at  the  end  of  about  a 
couple  of  hours  of  the  most  intense  anxiety  the  boat 
was  blown  close  in  to  the  beach,  and  struck  with  a 
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bump  that  changed  her  position,  shaking  Yussuf  and 
his  companion  from  their  hold. 

But  it  was  into  the  shallow  transparent  water,  and, 
gaining  his  feet,  Yussuf  tried  to  raise  Lawrence  on  to 
his  shoulders;  but  he  was  so  stiff  and  cramped  that  he 
could  only  hold  the  lad  beneath  his  arm  and  wade 
with  him  ashore. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

A   WARM   LAND   WELCOME. 

HE  distance  was  only  some  forty  yards,  and 
Yussuf  was  quite  half-way  there  when  he 
was  met  by  the  professor,  who  came  stag- 
gering down  to  his  aid,  and  between  them 
they  carried  Lawrence  the  rest  of  the  way,  to  lay  him 
beside  Mr.  Burne  in  the  full  sunlight  and  upon  the 
soft  warm  sand. 

The  three  Greeks  were  already  ashore  selecting  a 
spot  a  good  hundred  yards  away,  and  they  could  be 
seen  to  be  stripping  the  clothes  from  their  wounded 
captain,  and  then  one  of  them  appeared  to  be  binding 
a  cloth  round  his  leg,  showing  where  Yussuf  s  bullet 
had  taken  effect. 

By  way  of  precaution  Yussuf's  first  act  was  to  take 
out  his  pistol,  and  swing  it  about  to  get  rid  of  all  the 
water  possible  before  uncharging  it,  and  laying  it  with 
its  cartridges  in  the  sun  to  dry,  in  the  hope  that  some 
of  them  might  prove  to  be  uninjured,  the  water  not 
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having  been  able  to  penetrate  to  the  powder,  though 
it  was  extremely  doubtful. 

His  next  act  was  to  take  out  his  pipe  from  a  pocket 
in  his  loose  robe,  and  place  that  with  his  bag  of  tobacco 
and  little  tinder-box  and  matches  also  in  the  sun,  which 
was  rapidly  gaining  power,  all  of  which  being  done  he 
proceeded  coolly  enough  to  slip  off  his  garments,  to 
wring  them  and  spread  them  upon  the  glowing  sand. 

Meanwhile  the  professor  was  dividing  himself 
between  Lawrence  and  the  lawyer,  then  lying  in  the 
warm  sunshine,  whose  influence  rapidly  made  itself 
felt,  and  seemed  to  carry  strength  as  well  as  a  pleasant 
glow. 

"Well,  Lawrence,"  said  the  professor  anxiously, 
"how  do  you  feel?" 

"  Not  quite  so  cold,"  was  the  reply,  "  but  very  stiff 
and  hungry." 

"Hah!"  ejaculated  the  professor,  "then  you  are  not 
very  bad.  Can  you  follow  Yussuf's  example?" 

Lawrence  hesitated. 

"  Take  my  advice,  my  lad.  Take  off  and  wring  your 
clothes  as  well  as  you  can,  and  then,  in  spite  of  being 
soaked  with  the  sea-water,  go  down  and  have  a  quick 
plunge,  and  then  walk  or  run  about  till  you  are  dry." 

The  advice  seemed  so  droll,  that  now  the  danger  was 
past  the  lad  laughed,  but  he  saw  that  Yussuf  was  doing 
precisely  what  the  professor  advised,  and,  weakly  and 
shivering  a  good  deal,  he  did  the  same. 

Freed  by  the  evident  lack  of  anything  to  apprehend 
about  the  lad  for  the  present,  the  professor  turned  to 
Mr.  Burne,  whom  he  had  been  helping  for  some  hours 
to  cling  to  the  boat,  and  had  sustained  with  a  few 
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whispered  words  of  encouragement  in  his  feeblest 
moments. 

The  old  man  was  lying  in  the  sunshine  just  as  he 
had  sunk  down  upon  his  back,  apparently  too  much 
exhausted  to  move,  but  as  the  professor  went  down  on 
one  knee  by  his  side  he  opened  his  eyes. 

"  Not  dead  yet,  Preston,"  he  said  smiling.  "  I  say, 
don't  laugh  at  me." 

"  Laugh  at  you,  my  dear  sir?" 

"  For  being  such  an  old  goose  as  to  come  upon  such 
a  journey.  Oh,  my  back!" 

"  Come,  come,  it  was  an  accident." 

"Accident,  eh?  I  say,  we'll  prosecute  those  murder- 
ing thieves  of  Greeks  for  this." 

"  One  of  them  has  met  his  punishment  already," 
said  the  professor,  "  and  Yussuf  has  severely  wounded 
another." 

"  Yes.  I  was  pretty  well  done  then,  but  I  saw  him 
shoot  that  scoundrel.  I  believe  the  heathen  dog  was 
going  to  shove  us  off." 

"  There  is  no  doubt  about  that,"  said  the  professor. 

"  But  Yussuf  ?  don't  you  think  he  was  in  league  with 
the  murderous  rascals?" 

"Yussuf?     My  dear  sir!" 

"Humph!  No!  He  couldn't  have  been,  could  he, 
or  he  wouldn't  have  fought  for  us  as  he  did  at  first, 
and  then  shot  that  scoundrel  yonder  ?  I  hope  his  ban- 
dage will  come  off  and  he'll  bleed  to  death." 

"  No,  you  do  not,"  said  the  professor. 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  do — a  dog!"    . 

"  No,  you  do  not ;  and  as  to  Yussuf — well,  I  need 
not  defend  him." 
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"Well,  I  suppose  not.  Boy  seems  to  be  all  right, 
don't  he?" 

"Yes,  I  think  so.  This  warm  sunshine  is  a  bles- 
sing." 

"  Hah,  yes,  but  I'm  so  stiff  and  sore  I  cannot  move. 
Preston,  my  dear  boy,  would  you  mind  putting  your 
hand  into  my  pocket  and  taking  out  my  snuff-box. 
I  suppose  it's  all  paste,  but  a  bit  of  that  would  be,  like 
your  sunshine,  a  blessing.  It's  all  very  well,  but  I'd 
rather  have  a  fire,  a  towel,  a  warm  bath,  and  some 
dry  clothes.  Hah,  yes!  Thank  you.  Now  for  some 
paste." 

He  thrust  the  little  box  in  and  out  among  the  dry 
sand  till  the  moisture  was  all  gone,  and  doing  this 
dried  and  warmed  his  hands  as  well  before  he  pro- 
ceeded to  open  the  lid,  when  he  uttered  a  cry  of  satis- 
faction. 

"  Bravo,  Preston!  Dry  as  dust.  Have  a  pinch,  my 
dear  sirV 

"  Thanks.  No.  I  am  drying  a  cigar  here  for  my 
refreshment,  in  the  hot  sand.  I  daresay  my  matches 
are  all  right  in  their  metal  box." 

"  Just  as  you  like.  Smoking  is  all  very  well,  but 
nothing  like  a  pinch. 

"  I  am  most  anxious  about  the  boy,"  said  the  pro- 
fessor. 

"Must  teach  him  to  take  snuff.  Well,  where  are 
we?  Is  this  a  desolate  island,  and  are  we  going  to  be 
so  many  Robinson  Crusoes  for  the  rest  of  our  days?" 

"Desolate  enough  just  here,"  replied  the  professor; 
"  but  it  must  be  inhabited.  It  strikes  me  that  we  have 
reached  Cyprus." 
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"  Then,  my  dear  fellow,  just  look  about,  or  shout,  or 
do  something  to  make  the  inhabitants  bring  me  a 
bottle  of  Cyprus  wine.  Hah!  a  pinch  of  snuff  is  a 
blessing,  and,  bless  me,  how  wet  my  handkerchief  is!" 
he  cried,  as  he  struggled  to  his  feet  and  took  out  and 
wrung  the  article  in  question  before  making  the  rocks 
echo  with  a  tremendous  blow. 

"How  do  you  feel?"  said  the  professor. 

"Bad,  sir;  but  I'm  not  going  to  grumble  till  we  get 
all  right  again.  I  must  try  and  walk  about  to  get  some 
warmth  into  me.  How  beautiful  and  warm  this  sand 
is!  Hah!" 

He  seemed  to  revel  in  the  beautiful  dry  sand  of  the 
shore,  which,  with  the  sunshine,  sent  a  glow  into  the 
perishing  limbs  of  all,  and  to  such  an  extent  that  in 
about  an  hour  the  sufferers  were  not  so  very  much  the 
worse  for  their  adventure.  The  professor  and  Mr. 
Burne  had  lit  cigars;  Yussuf  was  enjoying  his  pipe; 
and  Lawrence  alone  was  without  anything  to  soothe 
his  hunger. 

The  wounded  Greek  lay  at  a  distance  where  his 
companions  had  left  him.  The  professor  had  been  to 
him  with  Lawrence,  and  seen  to  his  injury,  the  others 
paying  no  heed,  and  the  injured  man  himself  only 
looking  sulky,  and  as  if  he  would  like  to  use  his  knife, 
even  though  he  was  being  tended  by  a  man  who  knew 
something  of  what  was  necessary  to  be  done. 

He  was  left  then,  and  the  professor  and  Lawrence 
joined  Mr.  Burne,  who  was  very  cheerful  though  evi- 
dently in  pain. 

"  I  say,"  he  said,  "  those  fellows  had  planned  that 
attack." 
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"  Decidedly,"  said  the  professor.  "  I  feared  it,  though 
I  did  not  say  anything  more  to  you." 

"  Then  it  was  very  ungentlemanly  of  you,  sir,"  cried 
the  old  lawyer  testily.  "  Lucky  for  you  I  was  awake, 
sir,  or  we  should  all  have  been  killed  in  our  sleep." 

"  I  thought  you  were  fast  asleep,  as,  I  ain  ashamed 
to  say,  I  was." 

"  Oh,  you  own  you  were,  professor." 

"  Fast." 

"  Then  I'll  own  I  was  too.  It  seems,  then,  that 
Yussuf  was  on  the  watch  and  met  them." 

"  Exactly  so,  and  saved  our  lives." 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  about  that,  but  he  certainly 
kept  the  boy  from  drowning  during  the  night,  for  I 
couldn't  stir  to  help  him.  I  don't  dislike  that  fellow 
half  so  much  as  I  did;  but  I  wish  to  goodness  he 
could  do  as  these  Turks  and  Persians  did  in  the 
Arabian  Nights." 

"  What's  that?"  said  the  professor. 

"  Conjure  a  breakfast  up  for  that  poor  boy." 

"It  strikes  me,"  said  the  professor,  who  was  watching 
where  Yussuf  had  posted  himself  on  the  edge  of  the 
sea,  "  that  that  is  the  very  thing  he  is  about  to  do." 

"  Eh?  what  do  you  mean?" 

"  Oh,  I  say,  Mr.  Preston,  don't  talk  about  food  if 
there  is  none,"  cried  Lawrence,  "  for  I  am  so  hungry." 

"  I  mean  this,"  said  the  professor,  "  that  the  two 
Greeks  down  there  are  evidently  trying  to  get  some- 
thing out  of  the  boat,  and  if  they  find  anything  to  eat, 
Yussuf  is  there  with  his  loaded  pistol,  and  he  will 
certainly  have  a  share." 

In  effect  the  two  sailors  had  stripped,  and  were  busy- 
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in  the  shallow  water  doing  something,  and  in  a  short 
time  they  had  contrived  to  thrust  the  boat  out,  and,  by 
using  the  masts  as  levers,  completely  turned  her  round, 
so  that  her  deck  was  parallel  with  the  shore. 

The  men  were  evidently  working  hard,  and  in  a 
short  time  they  had  got  the  vessel  so  closely  in  that 
they  were  able  to  lower  the  sails,  or  rather  run  them 
down  to  the  foot  of  each  mast,  with  the  result  that, 
by  the  help  of  hard  work  with  a  spar  they  partly 
raised  the  side  of  the  boat  that  was  submerged,  its 
natural  inclination  to  resume  its  normal  position  aiding 
them;  and  at  last,  after  several  attempts,  they  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  at  one  of  the  baskets  of  provisions 
that  had  fortunately  not  been  washed  away. 

As  they  dragged  this  out  and  waded  ashore,  they 
were  for  making  off  in  the  direction  of  the  spot  where 
their  wounded  skipper  lay,  but  a  few  sharp  orders 
from  Yussuf  stopped  them. 

They  were  not  disposed  to  yield  up  their  prize 
peaceably,  for  each  man's  hand  went  to  his  knife,  and 
the  professor  ran  down  to  Yussuf's  help. 

But  there  was  no  need.  The  Turk  went  close  up  to 
them,  pistol  in  hand,  and  the  men  stooped  and  lifted 
the  basket,  carrying  it  between  them  sulkily  to  where 
Mr.  Burne  and  Lawrence  were  breathlessly  watching 
the  proceedings. 

The  water  streamed  and  dripped  from  the  basket  as 
they  bore  it  over  the  sands,  and  plumped  it  down, 
scowling  fiercely,  where  they  were  told  to  stop.  Then 
turning,  they  were  going  off,  but  the  professor  bade 
them  stay. 

They  did  not  understand  his  words,  but  their  tone 
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was  sufficient  command;  besides  there  was  Yussuf's 
pistol,  which  acted  like  a  magician's  wand  in  ensuring 
obedience. 

"  Tell  the  scoundrels  that  we  will  behave  better  to 
them  than  they  have  to  us,  Yussuf,"  said  the  professor; 
and  he  took  out  from  the  dripping  basket  a  great 
sausage,  a  bottle  of  wine,  and  one  of  the  tins  of  biscuit 
that  were  within. 

"  Am  I  to  give  them  this  food,  effendi?"  said  Yussuf 
calmly.  "You  will  get  no  gratitude,  and  the  dogs 
will  murder  us  if  they  get  a  chance." 

"Yes;  give  it  to  them,"  replied  the  professor.  "Coals 
of  fire  upon  their  head,  O  follower  of  Mahomet. 
There,  bid  them  eat.  We  may  want  to  make  them 
work  for  us." 

Yussuf  bowed,  and  handed  the  food  and  wine  to  the 
two  Greeks,  who  took  what  was  given  them  without  a 
word,  and  went  to  join  their  companion. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

HOW  TO   BALE  A  BOAT. 

A.H!"  ejaculated  Mr.  Burne,  after  they  had 
made  a  hearty  meal,  seated  upon  the  warm 
sands.  "  I  don't  know  that  I  like  my  bis- 
cuit sopped,  and  there  was  more  salt  than 
I  cared  for,  but  really  I  don't  feel  as  if  I  had  done  so 
very  badly.  Another  taste  of  that  wine,  Preston. 
Hah !  well,  we  might  have  been  worse  off." 
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This  was  the  general  opinion,  for  matters  looked 
better  now,  and  a  discussion  arose  as  to  what  they  were 
to  do  next;  whether  they  were  to  travel  along  the  coast 
till  they  came  to  some  village,  or,  as  Yussuf  suggested, 
try  to  get  the  boat  baled  out  and  righted,  and  once 
more  make  for  Ansina. 

Yussuf  declared  that  they  were  undoubtedly  on  the 
western  coast  of  Cyprus,  but  he  could  not  tell  them  how 
far  they  might  have  to  journey,  and  it  would  be  ter- 
rible work  for  Lawrence,  who  was  too  weak  to  walk 
far,  so  the  Muslim's  suggestion  was  received;  and  its 
wisdom  was  endorsed  by  the  action  of  the  Greeks,  who 
had  carried  their  skipper  down  to  the  boat  and  seated 
him  upon  the  sands. 

"  We  are  three  strong  men  against  two  now,"  Yussuf 
had  said,  "for  we  will  not  count  the  wounded  master,  or 
the  young  effendi  here.  The  men  shall  empty  the  boat 
of  water,  and  they  shall  take  us  across  to  the  coast." 

"  But  suppose  another  storm  should  come  ? "  said  Mr. 
Burne. 

"If  another  storm  should  come  we  should  meet  it 
like  men,  effendi,"  said  the  Turk  gravely.  "  That  white 
squall  last  night  saved  our  lives,  for  I  was  mastered." 

"  And  so  was  I,"  said  the  professor.  "  You  are  right, 
Yussuf;  but  we  must  not  let  ourselves  be  surprised 
again.  I  had  no  business  to  sleep." 

"  We  should  not  have  been  surprised  if  yon  Greek 
dog  had  not  struck  me  down  when  he  was  pretending 
to  be  asleep  by  the  helm.  But  see,  effendi,  he  is  order- 
ing them  to  try  and  empty  the  boat.  Let  us  go  down 
and  help." 

The  remains  of  the  food  were  placed  in  the  basket, 
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which  was  carried  down  and  left  in  the  sun  to  dry, 
not  far  from  where  the  Greek  skipper  was  seated,  hold- 
ing his  wounded  leg. 

The  tide  there  was  very  slight,  but  still  it  was  fall- 
ing, and  this  helped  them  in  their  plans. 

The  two  Greeks  were  hard  at  work  with  the  spar, 
using  it  as  a  lever;  and  twice  over  they  obtained  so 
good  a  purchase  that  they  raised  the  submerged  side 
just  above  the  water,  but  it  slipped  back  directly. 

The  professor  did  not  hesitate,  but  said  a  few  words 
to  Yussuf,  who  handed  his  loaded  pistol  to  Lawrence, 
tucked  up  his  garment,  and  waded  into  the  water  at 
once  along  with  Mr.  Preston. 

"  Humph!  just  as  they  were  getting  so  nice  and  dry," 
said  Mr.  Burne.  "Well,  when  one  is  in  Cyprus,  one 
must  act  like  a  Cypriote,  eh,  Lawrence,  my  lad  ?  I  say, 
fancy  one  of  my  clients  seeing  me  doing  this." 

He  took  off  his  coat,  and  rolled  up  his  shirt-sleeves, 
nodding  laughingly  at  Lawrence. 

"  Look  here,  my  boy,"  he  said,  "  if  that  Greek  rascal 
there  moves,  just  you  go  up  and  shoot  him  somewhere. 
Don't  kill  him,  but  we  cannot  stand  any  of  his  non- 
sense now." 

The  two  Greek  sailors  stared  as  the  three  travellers 
came  wading  to  them,  and  seemed  disposed  to  leave  off 
their  task;  but  Yussuf  gave  them  their  orders  direct 
from  Mr.  Preston,  who  made  them  get  out  some  pieces 
of  board  and  cut  loose  a  couple  of  spars. 

The  result  of  this  was  that  one  of  the  long  spars  was 
securely  lashed  by  their  aid  to  the  top  of  the  principal 
mast  which  acted  as  a  lever,  when  all  took  hold  of  the 
spar  and  pushed  upwards.  By  this  means  the  side  of 
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the  boat  was  raised  a  foot  or  so,  and  could  not  sink 
back,  for  the  free  end  of  the  spar  rested  on  the  sand. 
Then  another  foot  was  gained,  the  end  of  the  spar  being 
dragged  along,  and  so  on  and  on,  till  from  being  where 
it  was  lashed  to  the  top  of  the  mast,  quite  an  obtuse 
angle  of  the  widest,  it  was  by  degrees  worked  into  a 
right  angle,  and  by  that  time  the  submerged  bulwark 
was  quite  out  of  the  water,  and  the  keel  touched  the 
bottom  and  kept  them  from  moving  the  boat  any  far- 
ther. 

The  next  thing  to  be  done  was  to  bale  out  the  enor- 
mous quantity  of  water  within,  and  there  was  no  bucket 
or  anything  of  the  kind;  but  the  professor  was  equal 
to  the  occasion.  There  was  a  small  box  in  the  big 
provision  basket  and  the  biscuit  tin.  These  were 
emptied  at  once,  and  the  two  sailors  set  to  work  baling, 
while,  as  soon  as  it  was  possible,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  get  something  serviceable  out  of  the  little  cabin. 

The  search  was  vain,  but  just  then  one  of  the  sailors 
took  out  his  knife,  left  the  biscuit  tin  with  which  he 
was  baling,  and  going  forward  thrust  down  his  knife- 
armed  hand,  and  cut  free  a  good-sized  cask  which  was 
lashed  there  for  the  purpose  of  holding  water. 

This  floated  up  directly,  and  when  the  man  had  got 
so  far,  he  stood  holding  on  and  looking  at  it. 

Yussuf  had  seized  the  biscuit  tin,  and  was  baling  so 
as  to  lose  no  time,  but  the  professor  waded  to  the 
sailor,  tossed  the  cask  over,  and  following  it,  dragged 
it  out  on  to  the  sandy  shore,  where  the  sea- water  with 
which  it  was  now  filled  ran  gurgling  out  of  the  big 
bung-hole. 

While  it  was  emptying  the  professor  walked  some 
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little  distance  to  where  a  few  pieces  of  rock  were  lying, 
and  securing  one  weighing  about  half  a  hundred- 
weight, he  brought  it  back,  set  the  cask  up,  and  dashed 
in  its  head. 

This  made  a  baling  implement  of  wonderful  power, 
as  soon  as  it  was  floated  back  and  lifted  into  the  boat. 
Certainly  it  took  two  men  to  use  it,  but  the  professor 
called  to  Yussuf  to  give  the  baling  tin  back  to  the 
Greek,  and  come  to  his  side,  and  then  Christian  and 
Muslim  set  to  work,  stripping  to  it  and  displaying 
energy  that  made  the  Greeks  work  the  harder  in  spite 
of  the  burning  sun.  For  seizing  the  cask,  as  he  stood 
waist-deep,  the  professor  depressed  and  sank  it,  and 
as  soon  as  it  was  full,  he  and  Yussuf  raised  it  between 
them  till  the  edge  was  against  the  low  side  of  the  boat, 
and  then  they  tilted  it,  sending  its  contents  into  the 
sea. 

It  was  slow  and  terribly  laborious  work,  but  at  the 
end  of  an  hour  the  amount  they  had  discharged  was 
something  tremendous,  and  after  a  rest  for  refresh- 
ment, the  baling  went  on  till,  towards  evening,  the 
felucca  was  afloat  once  more,  and  riding  to  a  little 
anchor  cast  out  upon  the  shore. 

There  was  still  a  great  deal  more  water  in  her,-  but 
everyone  was  wearied  out,  and  the  professor  gave  the 
word  for  a  cessation  of  labour,  when  some  more  pro- 
vision was  secured,  with  wine,  and  fairly  distributed, 
when  the  Greeks  encamped  by  their  skipper,  and  the 
travellers  went  up  close  to  the  rocks,  where  a  little 
thread  of  delicious  fresh  water  trickled  down  and  lost 
itself  in  the  sand. 

This  was  a  treasure  to  the  travellers,  and  at  the 
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professor's  desire  Yussuf  filled  the  biscuit  tin,  and 
took  it  to  the  Greeks,  who,  however,  only  laughed  and 
said  they  preferred  the  wine. 

The  deliciously  warm  evening  was  spent  in  drying 
the  wet  garments  in  the  heated  sand,  and  in  resting. 
The  professor,  who  seemed  a  good  deal  fagged  by  his 
exertions,  would  hardly  hear  of  sleeping,  but  was 
exceedingly  anxious  about  Lawrence,  who,  however, 
seemed  to  be  none  the  worse  for  the  past  night's  ex- 
posure, the  warmth  of  the  day  and  the  rest  he  had 
had  having  recouped  him  to  a  wonderful  extent.  Mr. 
Burne,  too,  though  he  had  worked  very  hard,  declared 
that  he  never  felt  better,  and  after  smoking  a  cigar, 
which  he  took  as  a  sandwich  between  two  layers  of 
snuff,  preparations  were  made  for  the  night,  it  being 
decided  to  lie  down  early  and  rise  at  daybreak,  when 
a  couple  more  hours'  work  would,  it  was  considered, 
make  the  felucca  in  a  condition  to  sail  at  any  time. 

The  professor  insisted  upon  Yussuf  lying  down  at 
once  to  get  the  first  rest,  so  as  to  be  roused  up 
towards  midnight  to  take  the  watch. 

He  consented  rather  unwillingly,  and  then  the  point 
had  to  be  settled  who  should  have  the  pistol  and  take 
the  first  watch. 

The  professor  wished  to  commence,  but  Mr.  Burne 
was  so  indignant  and  insisted  so  sternly  that  the  pistol 
was  handed  to  him,  after  Yussuf  had  been  asleep  for 
about  a  couple  of  hours,  and  then  Mr.  Preston  and 
Lawrence  sought  their  sandy  couches,  and  lay  for  a 
little  while  listening  to  the  soft  murmur  of  the  sea, 
and  watching  the  brilliant  stars  in  the  dark  sky  and 
in  the  purply  black  water,  while  with  regular  and  slow 
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beat,  like  a  sentry,  Mr.  Burne  walked  up  and  down, 
pistol  in  hand. 

Lawrence  lay  awake  long  enough  to  hear  the  pro- 
fessor's deep  breathing,  and  his  muttering  of  something 
once  or  twice.  Then  he  lay  gazing  at  the  old  lawyer, 
thinking  how  comical  it  was,  and  what  a  change 
from  Guilford  Street  in  busy  London,  till  it  all  seemed 
to  be  dim  and  strange  and  dreamlike. 

Then  it  really  was  dreamlike,  for,  though  the  old 
lawyer  was  still  marching  up  and  down  before  Law- 
rence's mental  vision,  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  had 
swollen  out  to  ten  times  his  natural  size,  and  that  he 
was  not  walking  to  and  fro  between  him  and  the  sea, 
but  in  front  of  the  railings  in  Bloomsbury,  and  that, 
to  prevent  his  making  a  noise  and  disturbing  the 
sleepers,  he  had  wound  list  all  about  his  boots,  which 
now  made  not  a  sound  upon  the  pavement. 

To  and  fro,  to  and  fro  he  seemed  to  go,  till  his  head 
swelled  and  swelled  and  no  longer  appeared  to  be  a 
head,  but  a  great  rough  grenadier's  cap,  and  it  was  no 
longer  Mr.  Burne,  but  one  of  the  sentries  in  front  of 
the  British  Museum,  who  marched,  and  marched,  and 
marched,  till  he  marched  right  out  of  sight,  and  all 
was  blank  as  a  deep,  deep  sleep  is  sometimes,  from 
which  the  lad  started  into  wakefulness  just  before 
dawn,  upon  hearing  the  professor  say  loudly: 

"Eh?     What?    Is  it  time?" 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

HOW   MR.    BURNE   KEPT   WATCH. 

ES,  effendi,  quite  time,"  said  a  stern  voice 
which  Lawrence,  as  he  sat  up,  recognized 
as  Yussuf's;  and  there  was  the  grave-look- 
ing Turk,  misty  and  strange  of  aspect, 
Lending  down. 

"  Quite  time,  eh  {  "  said  Mr.  Preston  yawning. 

"Quite  time,  eti'endi      Look  there!" 

Mr.  Preston  rose  and  gazed  in  the  direction  of  the 
Turk's  pointing  finger,  which  was  directed  towards 
something  indistinctly  seen  a  few  yards  away. 

"  Mr.  Burne !     Asleep ! "  said  the  professor  quickly. 

"Yes,  effendi;  I  lay  down  to  rest  as  you  bade  me, 
and  I  slept,  expecting  to  be  called  later  on  to  watch; 
but  I  was  not  awakened,  and  slept  heavily.  I  was 
weary." 

"  But  Mr.  Burne  was  to  watch  for  only  three  hours 
as  near  as  he  could  guess,  and  then  call  me.  It  is  too 
bad.  Those  scoundrels  might  have  stolen  upon  us  in 
our  sleep." 

Lawrence  had  risen  and  joined  them. 

"Poor  fellow!"  he  said  softly;  "he  must  have  been 
tired  out.  Let  me  watch  now,  Mr.  Preston." 

"No,"  said  the  professor  sternly.  "Lie  down  and 
sleep,  my  lad.  Sleep  brings  strength.  You  shall  have 
your  turn  as  soon  as  you  are  well  enough." 

"  Thy  servant  will  watch  now,"  said  Yussuf.  "  It  is 
nearly  day." 
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"It  is  too  bad,"  said  the  professor  again;  and  with 
the  Turk  he  walked  to  where  Mr.  Burne  lay  fast 
asleep — so  soundly,  indeed,  that  he  did  not  stir  when 
Yussuf  bent  down  and  took  the  pistol  from  his 
hand. 

"  Let  him  sleep,  then,"  said  Mr.  Preston  rather  bit- 
terly. "I  will  watch;"  and  as  he  spoke  he  looked  in 
the  direction  of  the  Greeks'  camp. 

"Let  thy  servant,"  said  Yussuf  quietly;  "I  am  well 
rested  now." 

The  result  was  that  Lawrence,  after  a  glance  round 
to  see  that  everywhere  it  was  dark  and  still,  once 
more  lay  down  to  sleep,  leaving  Mr.  Preston  and  the 
Turk  talking  in  a  low  voice  about  their  proceedings 
the  next  day. 

Then  once  more  all  was  blank,  but  to  the  lad  he  did 
not  seem  to  have  been  asleep  a  minute  when  he  heard 
voices  and  started  up,  to  see  that  it  was  broad  day- 
light, and  that  Mr.  Preston  and  Yussuf  were  in  earnest 
conversation  with  Mr.  Burne,  who  was  sitting  up  rub- 
bing his  eyes. 

"  Been  asleep!"  he  cried;  "  nonsense!  I  don't  believe 
I  have  closed  my  eyes." 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Preston  as  Lawrence  hurried  up. 
"  I  do  not  suppose  you  did.  It  was  nature,  and  she 
laid  you  down  comfortably  on  this  soft  sandy  bed." 

"But  you  astound  me,"  cried  the  old  lawyer.  "I 
can't  believe  it." 

"Quite  true  all  the  same,"  said  the  professor;  "but 
never  mind  now." 

"  It  is  of  no  use  to  mind,  my  dear  sir.  We  must 
make  the  best  of  it." 
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"  Of  course,  but  you  should  have  awakened  me  when 
you  felt  weary." 

"Yes,  exactly;  I  meant  to — I — dear  me!  I  remember 
now.  I  thought  I  would  lie  down  for  a  few  moments 
to  take  off  a  drowsy  feeling.  I  meant  to  get  up  again 
directly,  strong  and  refreshed.  Dear,  dear,  dear!  I  am 
very  sorry!  So  unbusiness-like  of  me!  What  time 
is  it?" 

The  professor  smiled. 

"About  four,  I  think." 

"Ah,  yes;  it  must  be  about  four,"  said  the  old  lawyer 
looking  about  him  and  encountering  the  stern  eyes  of 
Yussuf,  which  were  full  of  reproach.  "  Good  job  the 
Greeks  did  not  come  and  disturb  us." 

"  They  did  not  disturb  you,  then?"  said  the  professor 
gravely. 

"No;  not  they — the  scoundrels!  They  had  too  seri- 
ous a  lesson  in  the  boat,  and — " 

He  stopped  short  and  looked  in  the  direction  of  the 
spot  where  the  three  Greek  sailors  had  lain  down  to 
sleep  the  night  before,  and  then  he  turned  his  gaze  out 
to  sea. 

"Why,  where  are  they?"  he  exclaimed  at  last. 

"  Where,  indeed  ! "  replied  the  professor. 

"You  don't  mean  to  say — you  don't  want  to  make 
me  believe  that  they  are  gone!"  cried  Burne  ex- 
citedly. 

"  They  are  not  anywhere  near  here  on  shore,"  replied 
the  professor;  "and  the  boat  has  sailed  away.  There 
is  only  one  in  sight,  miles  away  yonder.  That  may  be 
it,  but  I  am  not  sure." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  those  scoundrels  have 
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taken  advantage  of  our  being  asleep  to  get  on  board 
the  boat  and  escape  ? "  said  the  lawyer  angrily. 

"  That  is  the  only  point  at  which  I  can  arrive,"  said 
the  professor.  "  Look  around  and  judge  for  yourself." 

The  old  lawyer  looked  sharply  about  him  and  then 
walked  slowly  away. 

"A  mistake — a  mistake,"  he  muttered;  "I  ought  never 
to  have  come  upon  such  a  trip.  Not  fit  for  it — not  fit 
for  it.  Disgraceful — disgraceful !  I  never — never  could 
have  believed  it  of  myself." 

He  stopped  and  turned  back. 

"  Send  away  this  man,"  he  said  quickly. 

Yussuf  turned  and  walked  away  without  another 
word. 

"  Preston,"  exclaimed  the  old  lawj^er,  "  I  don't  know 
what  to  say  in  my  defence.  I  have  nothing  to  say, 
only  that  I  never  felt  anything  so  bitterly  before.". 

"  Then  say  nothing,"  replied  Mr.  Preston  coldly. 
"You  were  overcome  by  sleep,  and  no  wonder.  But  it 
was  a  terrible  risk  to  run.  Fortunately  these  men 
were  cowed  by  what  had  previously  taken  place,  and 
they  could  not  know  but  what  we  were  keeping  a 
good  watch." 

"  It  is  inexcusable,"  cried  Mr.  Burne.  "  I  feel  as  if  I 
could  hardly  look  you  in  the  face  again.  Left  helpless 
here!  For  goodness'  sake,  Preston,  tell  me  what  we 
are  to  do." 

"  Quietly  consult  together  what  is  to  be  done,"  was 
the  reply.  "  There,  man !  pray,  don't  look  at  me  in 
that  imploring  way." 

"  But  it  is  so  inexcusable,"  cried  Mr.  Burne. 

"Wait  a  bit,"  said  the  professor  smiling;  "my  turn 
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may  come  soon,  and  I  shall  have  to  ask  your  pardon 
for  doing  wrong.  There!  perhaps  it  is  for  the  best. 
If  we  had  retained  the  scoundrels  they  might  have 
been  too  much  for  us  and  played  us  some  far  worse 
trick." 

Mr.  Burne  was  about  to  speak  again,  but  the  pro- 
fessor arrested  him  and  suggested  a  walk  along  the 
shore  to  the  north-east;  but  it  was  finally  decided  to 
partake  first  of  an  early  breakfast,  then  to  pack  to- 
gether what  was  left  of  the  food  and  start  at  once 
upon  a  journey  that  they  hoped  would  soon  lead  them 
to  a  village  or  town. 

After  a  visit  to  the  shore,  where  the  deep  blue  water 
came  softly  rippling  upon  the  sand,  they  sat  down  to 
their  frugal  breakfast  by  the  spring,  carefully  husband- 
ing the  supplies,  and  then  with  enough  provision  to 
keep  them  for  about  a  couple  of  days,  they  started  off, 
this  provision  being  the  only  luggage  they  had  to 
carry,  what  few  things  they  possessed  having  been 
annexed  by  the  Greeks,  who  seized  upon  them  by  way 
of  payment  for  the  trip,  as  of  course  they  would  not 
have  dared  to  make  any  claim  after  what  had  occurred; 
and  besides,  it  was  not  likely  that  the  skipper  would 
care  to  show  himself  at  any  port  frequented  by  Eng- 
lishmen for  some  time  to  come. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  LAWYER'S  APOLOGY. 

OR  some  distance  the  way  was  along  good 
firm  sand,  and  they  got  over  several  miles 
before  the  heat  became  too  much  for  Law- 
rence, who  was  glad  to  sit  down  under  the 
shade  of  a  low  cliff  facing  the  sea  and  nibble  one  of 
the  biscuits  that  had  been  pretty  well  soaked  with 
sea-water,  and  drink  from  a  rivulet  whose  presence 
suggested  the  halt. 

When  the  heat  of  the  day  had  somewhat  abated  the 
journey  was  continued;  and,  at  last,  when  the  night 
was  beginning  to  fall  and  arrangements  had  to  be  made 
for  sleep,  the  outlook  was  very  black,  for  they  were  in 
a  very  desert  place,  and,  though  Yussuf  and  the 
professor  both  climbed  eminences  from  time  to  time, 
there  was  not  a  trace  of  human  habitation,  while  their 
supply  of  food  was  growing  very  short. 

"  Never  mind,"  said  the  professor  cheerily.  "  Let's 
have  a  good  night's  rest.  I  don't  think  we  need  set  a 
watch  here,  eh,  Yussuf?" 

"  It  is  always  better  to  do  so,  effendi,"  said  the 
Muslim,  in  his  quiet  thoughtful  manner;  "  there  is  a 
great  ridge  of  rocks  yonder  in  front,  and  who  knows 
what  may  be  on  the  other  side." 

"  But  no  one  has  seen  us  come  here;  and  if  they  had, 
we  have  not  much  to  lose." 

"  Except  the  Turkish  gold  the  two  excellencies  have 
in  the  belts  round  their  waists,"  said  Yussuf  quietly. 
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Mr.  Preston  started  at  this,  but  said  nothing  then. 
Later  on  he  found  that  his  thoughts  had  been  shared 
upon  the  subject,  for,  as  they  sat  close  up  to  a  pro- 
jecting cliff,  Mr.  Burne  leaned  towards  him  and 
whispered : 

"  Did  you  tell  the  guide  that  you  had  a  lot  of  money 
in  your  cash -belt?" 

"No.     Did  you?" 

"  No." 

"  It  is  very  strange,"  said  the  professor. 

"  It  is  worse,"  was  the  reply;  "  but,  look  here,  for 
goodness'  sake  don't  go  making  me  uncomfortable  by 
hinting  that  Yussuf  has  designs  against  us." 

"  I  am  not  going  to,"  said  the  professor  shortly.  "  I 
agree  that  it  is  strange  that  he  should  know  it,  but  I 
am  going  to  place  absolute  faith  in  Yussuf.  If  I  am 
deceived  in  the  man  so  much  the  worse  for  me." 

"  But  he  is  an  unspeakable  Turk,  Preston,  and  you 
are  always  reading  what  the  Turks  are." 

"  I  am  always  reading  what  their  wretched  govern- 
ment is.  As  a  race  I  believe  the  Turks  are  a  par- 
ticularly grave,  gentlemanly  race  of  men." 

"  I  am  sure,"  said  Lawrence,  "  that  Yussuf  is  doing 
all  he  can  in  our  interest." 

"  Tchah !  stuff,  boy !  what  do  you  know  about  human 
nature?"  cried  Mr.  Burne  angrily.  "We  are  out  here 
in  the  desert  at  this  man's  mercy." 

"  But  he  fought  for  us  and  saved  me  from  drowning." 

"  Of  course  he  did,  boy;  he  is  paid  to  do  it." 

"  Then  why  don't  you  trust  him,  sir?"  said  Lawrence, 
speaking  out  boldly. 

"  Because  very  likely  he  is  doing  all  this  to  save  us 
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for  himself.  Suppose  lie  robs  us  and  then  runs  away 
to  Tadmor  in  the  wilderness,  or  some  other  outlandish 
place,  what  can  we  do?  There  are  no  policemen  here." 

"Hush,"  said  Mr.  Preston;  "here  he  is." 

Yussuf  came  gravely  stalking  down  from  above 
where  he  had  been  taking  a  fresh  observation  inland. 

"  I  can  see  nothing,  effendi,"  he  said  softly.  "  We 
must  sleep  and  see  what  another  day  brings  forth." 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Preston;  "and  we  are  all  weary. 
But,  Yussuf." 

"Effendi?" 

"  How  did  you  know  that  my  friend,  here,  and  I 
carried  belts  containing  gold  ? " 

The  Muslim  looked  from  one  to  the  other  sharply, 
and  it  was  plain  that  he  read  the  suspicion  in  their 
eyes,  for  his  own  flashed,  and  a  stern  aspect  came  over 
his  countenance. 

It  passed  away  directly  and  his  face  lit  up  with  a 
smile. 

"  Simply  enough,  excellencies,"  he  said.  "  Mr.  Burne, 
here,  is  always  feeling  his  waist  to  find  out  whether  it 
is  quite  safe,  or  lifting  it  up  a  little  because  it  is  heavy." 

"I?  What?  No  such  thing,  sir — no  such  thing," 
cried  the  old  lawyer  angrily. 

"  Well,  I  have  seen  you  do  so  a  great  many  times," 
said  Mr.  Preston  laughing. 

"  And  so  have  I,  Mr.  Burne,"  cried  Lawrence,  "  often." 

"  I  deny  it,  gentlemen,  I  deny  it,"  he  cried ;  and 
sitting  up  he  involuntarily  placed  his  hands  just  above 
his  hips,  and  gave  himself  a  hitch  after  the  fashion  of 
a  sailor. 

The  professor  burst  into  a  hearty  laugh;  Lawrence 
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roared ;  and  Yussuf  s  face  was  so  comically  grave  that 
Mr.  Burne  could  not  resist  the  infection,  and  laughed 
in  turn. 

"  There,"  he  exclaimed ;  "  I  suppose  I  do  without 
knowing  it,  and  I  am  so  cautious,  too." 

"But  come,"  said  Mr.  Preston,  turning  to  Yussuf, 
"  you  have  not  seen  me  do  this,  I  think." 

"  No,  effendi,  never;  but  when  we  were  busy  baling 
the  water  out  of  the  boat  for  these  dogs  of  Greeks  to 
escape,  your  garments  were  wet  and  clung  to  you 
tightly,  and  the  shape  of  the  belt  could  be  plainly  seen." 

"  Of  course  it  could,"  said  the  professor  bluffly. 
"Why,  Yussuf,  I  believe  now  in  the  story  about  the 
dervish  who  was  asked  if  he  met  the  camel,  and  told 
the  owners  all  about  it:  the  lame  leg,  the  missing  tooth, 
the  load  of  rice  on  one  side,  the  honey  on  the  other, 
and  all  without  seeing  it." 

"  Nonsense!"  said  Mr.  Burne  testily,  "  how  could  he?" 

"Why,  my  dear  sir,  you  must  have  forgotten  that 
old  tale.  By  the  light  impression  of  one  foot  in  the 
sand,  by  the  herbage  not  being  evenly  cropped,  and 
by  the  ants  being  busy  with  the  fallen  grain  on  one 
side,  the  flies,  attracted  by  the  honey,  upon  the  other." 

"  Bah ! "  exclaimed  the  old  lawyer.  "  Eastern  tales 
are  all  gammon.  I  don't  believe  in  the  East  at  all." 

"Nor  in  people  being  cast  ashore  in  desert  places 
and  having  encounters  with  Greek  sailors.  Nor  in 
their  having  a  faithful  experienced  Mussulman  guide, 
who  fought  for  them  and  strove  his  very  best  to  get 
them  out  of  their  troubles,  eh,  Burne?  Well,  I  do,  and 
I'm  very  tired.  Good-night,  Yussuf.  You  are  going 
to  sleep,  I  suppose?" 
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"No,  effendi,"  said  the  Turk.  "I  shall  watch  till 
the  stars  say  it  is  two  hours  past  midnight,  and  then 
I  shall  awaken  you." 

"Humph!  Wrong  again,"  cried  Mr.  Burne  testily. 
"  I  always  am  wrong.  What  are  you  laughing  at,  sir?" 

"  At  you,  Mr.  Burne.  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  couldn't 
help  it,"  said  Lawrence. 

"  Oh,  I'll  forgive  you,  boy.  I'm  glad  to  see  you  can 
laugh  like  that,  instead  of  being  regularly  knocked  up 
with  our  troubles.  I  begin  to  believe  that  you  never 
have  been  ill,  and  were  shamming  so  as  to  get  a 
holiday." 

"  Do  you,  sir?"  said  Lawrence  sadly. 

"  No,  my  boy.  Good-night.  Good-night,  Yussuf," 
he  added,  and  then  he  raised  an  echo  by  blowing  his 
nose. 

"  Good-night,  excellency,"  said  the  Turk,  rather 
haughtily;  and  soon  there  was  nothing  to  be  heard 
but  the  sighing  of  the  night  wind  and  the  low  murmur 
of  the  rippling  sea. 

There  was  little  to  see,  too,  in  the  darkness,  but  the 
figures  of  the  reclining  sleepers,  and  that  of  the  grave 
sentinel,  who  sat  upon  a  big  mass  of  stone,  crouched 
in  a  heap  and  looking  as  if  he  were  part  of  the  rock, 
save  when  he  changed  his  position  a  little  to  refill  his 
pipe. 

The  night  passed  without  any  alarm.  The  professor 
was  awakened  about  two  and  took  Yussuf's  place,  and 
soon  after  daybreak  the  others  were  roused,  and  the 
residue  of  the  provisions  was  opened  out. 

"  Be  easier  to  carry  when  eaten,"  said  Mr.  Preston 
laughing. 
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He  looked  serious  directly,  for  there  was  a  peculiarly 
sombre  frown  upon  Yussufs  brow,  which  suggested 
that  he  was  thinking  over  Mr.  Burne's  suspicions  of 
the  previous  evening,  and  his  rather  unpleasant  way. 

"  Look  here,  Burne,"  the  professor  whispered,  as 
they  sat  together  on  the  sand  eating  their  spare  meal, 
"  I  think,  if  I  were  you,  I  would  make  a  bit  of  an 
apology  to  Yussuf.  He  is  really  a  gentleman  at  heart, 
and  has  been  accustomed  to  mix  a  great  deal  with 
Englishmen.  He  is  a  good  deal  hurt  by  our  suspicions, 
and  it  is  a  pity  for  there  to  be  any  disunion  in  our 
little  camp." 

"Camp,  indeed!"  cried  the  old  man  testily;  "pretty 
sort  of  a  camp,  without  a  tent  in  it.  I  shall  be  racked 
with  rheumatism  in  all  my  old  bones.  I  know  I  shall, 
after  this  wild-goose  chase." 

"Let's  hope  not,"  said  the  professor;  "but  you  will 
make  some  advances  to  him,  will  you  not?" 

"  You  mind  your  own  affairs,  sir.  Don't  you  teach 
me.  My  back's  horrible  this  morning.  Can't  you  wait 
a  bit.  I  was  going  to  make  amends  if  you  had  left 
me  alone." 

"  That's  right,"  said  the  professor  cheerily.  "  I 
want  him  to  have  a  good  opinion  of  Englishmen." 

Lawrence  watched  eagerly  for  Mr.  Burne's  apology, 
but  he  did  not  speak  till  just  as  they  were  going  to 
start,  when  he  stepped  aside  behind  a  rock  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  then  came  out  again  and  walked  up  to 
Yussuf  with  something  coiled  up  in  his  hand. 

"  Look  here, Yussuf,"  he  said.  "You're  a  stronger  man 
than  I  am,  and  used  to  the  country.  I  wish  you  would 
buckle  this  round  your  waist — out  of  sight,  of  course." 
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As  he  spoke  he  held  out  his  heavy  cash-belt,  which 
was  thoroughly  well  padded  with  gold  coin,  and  then 
threw  it  over  the  Turk's  arm. 

Yussuf  looked  at  him  intently,  and  a  complete 
change  came  over  the  man's  face  as  he  shook  his  head 
and  held  the  belt  out  for  Mr.  Burne  to  take  again. 

"  No,  excellency,"  he  said,  "  I  understand  you.  It 
is  to  show  me  that  you  trust  me,  but  you  doubt  rne 
still." 

"  No,  I  do  not,"  cried  Mr.  Burne.  "  Nothing  of  the 
sort.  You  think  I  do,  because  I  said  ugly  things 
yesterday.  But  that  was  my  back." 

"  Your  excellency's  back?" 

"Yes,  my  man;  my  back.  It  ached  horribly. 
There,  I  do  trust  you.  I  should  be  a  brute  if  I  did  not." 

"  I'll  take  your  excellency's  word,  then,"  said  Yussuf 
gravely.  "  I  will  not  carry  the  belt." 

"  Nonsense,  man,  do.  There,  it  was  to  make  you 
believe  in  me ;  but  all  the  same  it  does  tire  me  terribly, 
and  it  frets  me,  just  where  I  feel  most  tender  from  my 
fall.  It  would  relieve  me  a  great  deal,  and  it  would 
be  safer  with  you  than  with  me.  Come,  there's  a  good 
fellow;  carry  it  for  me.  I  beg  you  will." 

The  Turk  shook  his  head,  and  stood  holding  out  the 
belt,  turning  his  eyes  directly  after  to  Mr.  Preston  arid 
then  upon  Lawrence. 

"  Come,"  continued  Mr.  Burne,  "  you  surely  do  not 
bear  malice  because  a  tired  man  who  was  in  great 
pain  said  a  few  hasty  words.  The  belt  has  really 
fretted  and  chafed  me.  I  am  ready  to  trust  in  your 
sincerity;  will  you  not  trust  in  mine?" 

Yussuf's  countenance   lit  up,  and   he  caught   Mr. 
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Burne's  hand  in  his,  and  raised  it  to  his  lips  hastily, 
after  which  he  opened  his  loose  robe  and  carefully 
buckled  the  money-belt  within  his  inner  garment. 

"  That's  the  way,"  cried  Mr.  Burne  cheerily;  and  he 
looked  happier  and  more  relieved  himself;  "and  look 
here,  Yussuf,  I'm  a  curious  suspicious  sort  of  fellow, 
who  has  had  dealings  with  strange  people  all  his  life. 
I  believe  in  you,  I  do  indeed,  and  whenever  you  find 
me  saying  unpleasant  things,  you'll  know  my  back's 
bad,  and  that  I  don't  mean  it.  And  now,  for  good- 
ness' sake,  let's  get  to  some  civilized  place  where  we 
can  have  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  glass  of  wine.  Preston, 
old  fellow,  I'd  give  a  sovereign  now  for  a  good  well- 
cooked  mutton-chop — I  mean  four  sovereigns  for  four 
— one  a-piece.  I'm  not  a  greedy  man." 

Lawrence  went  forward  to  Yussuf's  side,  and  these 
two  led  the  way,  along  by  the  purple  sea,  which  was 
now  flashing  in  the  morning  sun,  and  the  delicious 
air  made  the  travellers  feel  inspirited,  and  ready  to 
forget  all  discomforts  as  they  tramped  on  in  search  of 
a  village,  while,  before  they  had  gone  far,  Mr.  Burne 
turned  his  dry  face  to  the  professor  and  said: 

"Well,  did  that  do?" 

"  My  dear  Burne,"  cried  the  professor,  "  I  am  just 
beginning  to  know  you.  It  was  admirable." 

"  Humph!"  ejaculated  the  old  lawyer,  who  then  blew 
a  sounding  blast  upon  his  nose.  "  I  arn  beginning  to 
think  that  a  neater  form  of  apology  to  a  man — a  foreign 
heretic  sort  of  a  man — was  never  offered." 

"It  could  not  have  been  better.  What  do  you  think, 
Lawrence?"  he  added  as  the  latter  halted  to  let  his 
elders  catch  up,  Yussuf  going  on  alone. 

(348)  I 
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"  I  don't  know  what  you  were  talking  about,"  he 
replied. 

"  Mr.  Burne's  apology.     I  say  it  was  magnificent." 

"  So  do  I,"  exclaimed  Lawrence.     "  Capital." 

"Humph!  Think  so?  Well,  I  suppose  it  was  all 
right,"  said  Mr.  Burne.  "But  I  say,"  he  whispered, 
gazing  after  Yussuf  who  was  striding  away  fifty  yards 
ahead  and  leaving  them  behind,  "  do  you  really  think 
that  money  will  be  all  right?" 

"I  say,  Mr.  Burne,"  cried  Lawrence  laughing;  "is 
your  back  beginning  to  ache  already?" 

The  old  lawyer  stopped  short,  and  turned  upon  the 
lad  with  a  comical  look,  half  mirth,  half  anger  in  his 
countenance. 

"  You  impudent  young  dog,"  he  cried.  "  I  knew  you 
were  shamming,  and  not  ill  at  all.  My  back,  indeed! 
Well,  yes.  Come  along.  I  suppose  it  was  beginning 
to  ache." 


CHAPTER   XVI. 

THE   STARTING-POINT. 

R.  BURNE  showed  no  more  distrust,  though 
Yussuf  was  striding  away  faster  and  faster, 
at  a  rate  that  Lawrence's  strength  forbade 
him  to  attempt  to  emulate;  but  the  reason 
soon  became  evident.  He  was  making  for  an  elevation 
about  a  mile  away,  and  upon  reaching  it  he  toiled  up 
to  the  top,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  done  so  he  turned 
and  took  off  his  fez  and  began  to  wave  it  in  the  air. 
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"  He  has  found  out  something,"  said  the  professor. 

"  If  it  is  a  hotel  where  we  can  get  a  good  breakfast 
he  shall  have  my  advice  for  nothing  any  time  he  likes 
to  come  and  ask  it,"  said  Mr.  Burne,  rubbing  his  hands. 

"  In  London?"  said  the  professor. 

"  Anywhere,  sir.  There,  that  will  do.  Don't  swing 
your  arms  about  like  that,"  he  continued,  addressing 
the  guide,  who  was  of  course  far  out  of  hearing.  "Any- 
one would  think  that  because  he  was  right  on  the  top 
of  a  hill  he  had  caught  the  wind-mill  complaint." 

The  three  travellers  were  almost  as  much  excited  as 
Yussuf,  and  hurried  on,  Lawrence  forgetting  his  weak- 
ness in  the  interest  of  the  moment,  so  that  it  was  not 
long  before  they  reached  the  top — hot,  breathless,  and 
panting  with  exertion. 

Their  guide  pointed  to  what  appeared  to  be  a  group 
of  huts  a  long  way  off. 

" Is  that  all?"  grumbled  the  old  lawyer.  "  I  thought 
you  had  found  a  place  where  we  could  have  a  comfort- 
able meal." 

"  There  will  be  bread,  and  fruit,  and  a  boat,  excel- 
lency," said  Yussuf  quietly;  "  and  these  are  what  you 
want,  are  they  not?" 

"I  suppose  so,"  replied  Mr.  Burne,  gazing  forward 
at  what  now  appeared  to  be  a  cluster  of  small  houses 
by  the  sea-shore,  backed  by  a  dense  grove  of  trees, 
while  in  front,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
sands,  lay  three  small  boats.  "  It  is  not  a  desert  place 
then,"  he  grumbled,  as  they  all  went  on  together. 
"  How  far  is  it  to  that  cluster  of  hovels?" 

"  About  two  miles,  excellency." 

"  About  two  miles,  and  before  breakfast,"  muttered 
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the  old  fellow  sourly;  but  he  drew  a  long  breath  as  if 
he  were  trying  to  master  his  disinclination,  and  then 
turning  to  Lawrence  with  a  grim  smile  he  cried,  "  Now, 
look  here,  cripple  against  invalid,  I'll  race  you;  fair 
walking,  and  Mr.  Preston  to  be  umpire.  One — two — 
three — off." 

It  was  a  fair  walk  of  about  an  hour  before  they 
entered  the  cluster  of  huts,  each  surrounded  by  a  good- 
sized  fruit  garden,  the  people  standing  outside  and 
staring  hard  at  the  strange  visitors  who  came  along 
the  shore,  one  of  whom  plumped  himself  upon  the 
edge  of  a  boat  that  was  drawn  up  on  the  sands,  another 
throwing  himself  down,  hot  and  panting  with  exer- 
tion, while  the  two  who  were  left  a  little  way  behind 
strode  up  more  leisurely,  one  of  them  to  ask  for  re- 
freshment and  a  resting-place  out  of  the  sun. 

"  There  is  no  mistake  about  it,  Lawrence,"  cried  the 
professor  eagerly,  "you  couldn't  have  done  that  in 
England." 

Lawrence  laughed. 

"But  I  am  completely  tired  out,"  he  exclaimed,  wiping 
his  face.  "  I  could  not  have  gone  any  further." 

"  Neither  could  I,"  groaned  Mr.  Burne.  "  Oh,  my 
back,  my  back!  Who  won,  Preston?" 

"  A  dead  heat,  decidedly,"  said  the  professor  laugh- 
ing; but  he  was  watching  Lawrence  the  while  very 
attentively,  and  asking  himself  whether  he  was  letting 
the  lad  over-exert  himself. 

One  thing,  however,  was  plain  enough,  and  that  was 
that  the  sick  lad  had  been  allowed  to  droop  and  mope 
in  his  ailment.  The  serious  disease  was  there,  of  course, 
but  he  had  been  nursed  up  and  coddled  to  a  terrible 
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extent,  and  this  had  made  him  far  worse  than  he  would 
have  been  had  he  led  an  active  country  life,  or  been 
induced  to  exert  himself  a  little  instead  of  lying  in 
bed  or  upon  a  couch  day  after  day. 

The  people  seemed  disposed  to  resent  the  coming  of 
the  strangers  at  first,  and  declined  to  supply  them  with 
either  food  or  a  resting-place,  till  Yussuf  drew  out  some 
money,  and  assured  them  that  they  would  be  paid  for 
everything  that  was  eaten.  Then  they  grew  more  civil, 
and  Yussuf  explained  to  his  employers  that  the  reason 
for  the  people's  churlishness  was,  that  they  were  often 
obliged  to  supply  food  or  work  by  some  tyrannical 
government  officer  or  another,  and  the  only  payment 
they  had  was  in  the  form  of  blows  if  they  complained. 

The  payment  after  they  had  supplied  a  meal  of  curd 
and  milk  with  bread  and  fruit  completely  altered  their 
demeanour,  and  upon  its  being  intimated  that  a  boat 
was  required  to  take  their  visitors  over  to  Ansina, 
quite  a  dispute  arose  between  the  owners  of  two  as  to 
which  should  have  the  honour  and  profit;  but  all  was 
at  length  settled  amicably  by  Yussuf,  and  that  eveningj 
fairly  provisioned  by  the  combined  aid  of  the  tiny 
village,  the  best  of  the  boats  hoisted  its  sails,  and  the 
shores  of  Cyprus  began  to  look  dim  as  the  night  fell, 
and  the  travellers  were  once  more  on  their  way. 

The  winds  were  so  light  and  contrary  that  it  was 
not  until  the  evening  of  the  third  day  that  they  were 
well  in  sight  of  the  country  that  was  to  be  the  scene 
of  their  journeyings  for  many  months  to  come;  and 
then,  as  they  neared  Ansina,  it  was  to  see  a  scattered 
town  that  seemed  as  if  of  marble  beyond  the  purple 
sea,  while  beyond  the  town  lay  to  right  and  left  a 
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fairy-like  realm  of  green  and  gold,  beyond  which 
again  lay  range  upon  range  of  amethystine  mountains, 
above  which  in  turn  were  peaks  of  dazzling  white, 
save  where  the  evening  sun  was  gilding  salient  points 
of  a  pure  pale  gold. 

The  run  had  been  very  pleasant  in  spite  of  the 
cramped  accommodation,  for  the  little  crew  were  a 
kindly  simple  people,  whose  countenances  invited  trust, 
and  though  the  fare  on  board  had  been  scant,  yet  it 
was  wholesome  and  good,  as  the  rest  the  travellers  had 
found  was  grateful. 

So  satisfactory  was  this  part  of  the  trip  that  Mr. 
Burne  forgot  about  his  back,  and  as  he  stood  gazing  at 
the  glorious  panorama,  indulging  in  an  occasional  pinch 
of  snuff,  he  suddenly  whisked  out  his  handkerchief  and 
blew  a  clarion  blast  which  made  the  boatmen  start. 

"Hah!"  he  exclaimed  suddenly;  "this  will  do.  I  tell 
you  what  it  is,  Preston;  when  I  get  back  I  shall  start 
a  company  for  the  reclamation  of  this  country.  It 
must  be  taken  from  the  Turks,  and  we  must  have  a 
new  English  colony  here." 

"  The  first  Roman  who  saw  the  place  must  have  felt 
something  like  you  do  about  his  native  land,"  said  the 
professor. 

"  Oh,  the  Romans  had  a  colony  here,  had  they?" 

"Yes;  and  the  Greeks  before  them." 

"Humph!"  ejaculated  the  old  lawyer,  as  he  let  his 
eyes  wander  from  spot  to  spot  glowing  in  the  sinking 
sun,  and  growing  more  beautiful  as  they  advanced. 
"Well,  I  always  had,  as  a  boy,  a  most  decided  objection 
to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  I  used  to  wish  that, 
when  they  died  out,  their  tongues  had  been  buried 
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with  them  instead  of  being  left  behind  to  pester  school- 
boys; but  now  I  am  beginning  to  respect  them,  for 
they  must  have  known  what  they  were  about  to  settle 
in  such  a  land  as  this.  Lovely,  eh,  Lawrence?" 

"  Grand ! "  was  the  reply  uttered  in  enraptured  tones ; 
"  but  don't  talk  to  me,  please,  I  feel  as  if  I  could  do 
nothing  else  but  look." 

The  professor  smiled  and  joined  him  in  drinking  in 
the  beauty  of  the  scene,  till  the  little  felucca  sailed  in 
under  the  shelter  of  a  large  stone  wall  that  formed 
part  of  the  ancient  port.  Here  they  found  themselves 
face  to  face  with  the  handiwork  of  one  of  the  great 
nations  of  antiquity,  this  having  been  a  city  of  the 
Greeks,  before  the  Romans  planted  their  conquering 
feet  here,  to  die  away  leaving  their  broken  columns, 
ruined  temples,  and  traces  of  their  circus  and  aque- 
ducts, among  which  the  mingled  race  of  Turks  and 
present-day  Greeks  had  raised  the  shabby  village, 
more  than  town,  that  clustered  about  the  port. 

"  Safe  ashore  at  last,"  said  the  professor  as  he  stepped 
on  to  a  large  block  of  squared  stone  in  which  was 
secured  with  lead  an  ancient  ring.  "  Now,  Lawrence, 
our  travels  are  to  begin.  How  do  you  feel?  ready  for 
plenty  of  adventure?" 

"  Yes,  quite,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Then,  first  of  all,  for  a  comfortable  resting-place. 
To-morrow  we  will  see  the  resident,  and  then  make 
preparations  for  our  start." 

"Humph!"  ejaculated  Mr.  Burne;  and  he  blew  his 
nose  in  a  way  never  heard  in  Asia  Minor  before. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

PREPARATIONS    FOR   A   JOURNEY. 

A. WHENCE  GRANGE  left  England  as  weak 
and  helpless  in  mind  as  he  was  in  body; 
but,  in  the  brief  period  that  had  elapsed, 
his  mind  had  rapidly  recovered  its  balance, 
and,  leaving  his  body  behind,  had  strengthened  so  that, 
eager  and  bright,  and  urged  on  by  the  glorious  novelty 
of  the  things  he  saw,  his  spirit  was  now  always  setting 
his  body  tasks  that  it  could  not  perform. 

"  I'm  sure  I  am  getting  worse,"  he  said  one  morning, 
after  returning  from  having  a  delicious  bathe  down  by 
the  ruins  of  the  old  port.  "  I  never  felt  so  weak  as  this 
in  England." 

The  professor  burst  into  a  hearty  fit  of  laughter,  in 
which  the  old  lawyer  joined,  and  then  took  snuff  and 
snapped  his  fingers  till  both  his  companions  sneezed. 

"I  say,"  cried  Lawrence,  "isn't  it  cruel  of  you  two, 
laughing  at  a  poor  fellow  for  what  he  cannot  help." 

He  looked  so  piteously  at  them  that  they  both  grew 
serious  directly. 

"  Why,  my  dear  boy,"  cried  Mr.  Preston,  "  can  you 
not  see  that  you  keep  on  overtasking  yourself  ? 
Growing  worse!  Now,  be  reasonable;  you  had  to  be 
carried  down  to  the  fly  in  London;  the  porters  carried 
you  to  the  first-class  carriage  in  which  you  went  down 
by  rail,  and  you  were  carried  to  the  steamer." 

"Yes,"  said  Lawrence  sadly;  "that  is  true,  but  I  did 
not  feel  so  weak  as  this." 
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"Get  out,  you  young  cock-goose!"  cried  Mr.  Burne. 
"Why,  you  have  been  bathing,  and  you  haven't  had 
your  breakfast  yet." 

"  And  you  are  mistaking  fatigue  for  weakness,"  said 
the  professor. 

"  Of  course,"  cried  Mr.  Burne.  "  Why,  look  here. 
You  were  out  nearly  all  day  yesterday  with  us  or  with 
Yussuf  looking  at  ruins,  going  over  the  place,  and  seeing 
about  the  horses,  and  now,  as  soon  as  you  woke  this 
morning,  you  were  off  with  Preston  here  to  kick  and 
splash  about  in  the  water.  Weak?  what  nonsense! 
Oh,  here's  Yussuf.  Here,  hi!  you  grand  Turk,  what 
do  you  say  about  this  boy?  He  thinks  he  is  not  so 
well." 

"  The  young  effendi  ? "  cried  Yussuf.     "  Oh !  I  have 
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been  out  this  morning  to  see  some  other  horses,  ex- 
cellencies, that  are  far  better  than  any  we  have  yet 
seen.  They  are  rough,  sturdy  little  fellows  from  the 
mountains,  and  you  ought  to  buy  these." 

"Buy  or  hire?"  said  the  professor. 

"  Buy,  excellency.  You  will  feed  and  treat  them 
well,  and  at  the  end  they  will  be  worth  as  much  if  not 
more  than  you  gave  for  them.  Besides,  if  you  hire 
horses,  they  will  be  inferior,  and  you  will  be  always 
changing  and  riding  fresh  beasts." 

"Yes,  of  course,"  said  the  old  lawyer;  "but  there  is 
no  risk." 

"  Your  excellency  will  pardon  me,  there  will  be  more 
risks.  We  shall  traverse  many  dangerous  mountain 
paths,  and  a  man  should  know  his  horse  and  his  horse 
know  him.  They  should  be  good  friends,  and  take 
care  of  each  other.  A  Turkish  horse  loves  the  hand 
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that  feeds  him,  the  master  that  rides  upon  his 
back." 

"  I  am  sure  you  are  right,  Yussuf,"  said  the  professor. 
"  We  will  go  by  your  advice  and  buy  the  horses." 

"Here,  hold  hard!"  cried  Mr.  Burne.  "Look  here. 
Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  I  am  expected  to  ride  a 
horse  along  a  dangerous  mountain  road?  I  mean  a 
shelf  over  a  precipice." 

"  Certainly,  your  excellency,  the  roads  are  very  bad." 

"You  do  not  feel  nervous  about  that,  do  you,  Burne  ?" 
said  the  professor. 

"  Oh,  dear  me,  no,  not  at  all,"  cried  the  old  lawyer 
sarcastically.  "Go  on.  I've  had  a  pretty  good  harden- 
ing already,  what  with  knocking  on  the  head,  drowning, 
shipwrecking,  starving,  and  walking  off  my  legs." 

"  But,  if  you  really  object  to  our  programme,  we  will 
try  some  easier  route,"  said  the  professor. 

"  Oh,  by  no  means,  sir,  by  no  means.  I  have  only 
one  thing  to  say.  I  see  you  have  made  up  your  mind 
to  kill  me,  and  I  only  make  one  proviso,  and  that  is, 
that  you  shall  take  me  back  to  England  to  bury  me 
decently.  I  will  not — I  distinctly  say  it — I  will  not 
stay  here." 

"  Your  excellency  shall  come  to  no  harm,"  said  Yus- 
suf, "if  I  can  prevent  it.  With  care  and  good  horses 
there  is  very  little  risk." 

"How  soon  shall  we  go  to  see  the -horses?"  cried 
Lawrence  eagerly. 

"  When  you  have  been  lying  up  for  a  month,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Burne  gruffly.  "You  are  too  weak,  and  going 
back  too  much  to  venture  out  any  more.'' 

"  Till  you  have  had  a  good  breakfast,"  said  the  pro- 
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fessor,  laughing  as  he  saw  the  lad's  look  of  keen  dis- 
appointment; and  they  sat  down  at  once  to  a  capital 
meal. 

For  they  had  been  a  week  in  Ansina,  and  were  com- 
fortably lodged  in  the  house  of  a  Turk  whom  Yussuf 
had  recommended,  and  who,  in  a  grave  way,  attended 
carefully  to  their  wants.  The  luggage  sent  on  by 
steamer  had  arrived  safely,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
the  few  things  lost  in  the  felucca,  they  were  very  little 
the  worse  for  their  mishap. 

So  far  they  had  been  delayed  by  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  horses,  but  now  the  opportunity  had  come 
for  obtaining  what  was  necessary,  walking  being  out 
of  the  question,  and  the  only  means  of  traversing  the 
rugged  country,  that  was  to  be  the  scene  of  their 
ramblings,  was  by  the  help  of  a  sure-footed  horse. 

Lawrence  forgot  all  about  his  weakness  as  soon  as 
breakfast  was  over,  and  started  off  with  his  com- 
panions to  see  the  animals  that  were  for  sale. 

They  were  at  an  outlying  place  a  couple  of  miles 
away  from  their  lodgings,  and  the  walk  in  the  delicious 
autumn  air  was  most  enjoyable.  In  the  distance  was 
the  mysterious  soft  blue  range  of  mountains  that  they 
were  to  penetrate  for  some  six  weeks,  before  the  season 
grew  too  advanced,  and  to  Lawrence  it  was  a  perfect 
wonderland  that  was  to  prove  full  of  sights  that  would 
astound,  adventures  that  would  thrill;  and,  could  he 
have  had  his  way,  he  would  have  set  off  at  once,  and 
without  all  the  tedious  preparations  that  Yussuf 
deemed  necessary. 

The  first  mile  of  their  way  was  uninteresting.  Then 
they  entered  a  little  valley  with  precipitous  sides, 
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their  path  running  by  the  side  of  a  beautiful  little 
stream,  which  they  had  to  cross  again  and  again;  but 
their  progress  was  not  rapid,  for  Mr.  Burne  always 
stopped  to  examine  the  pools  and  talk  about  how  fond 
he  had  been  of  fishing  when  he  was  a  boy. 

Farther  on  they  kept  coming  to  little  houses  plea- 
santly situated  in  gardens,  very  much  as  might  be  seen 
in  the  suburbs  of  an  English  town,  for  these  were  the 
country  houses  of  the  wealthy  Turks  of  the  place,  who 
came  and  dwelt  here  in  the  hot  times  of  the  summer. 

There  was  a  great  similarity  about  these  places. 
Houses  and  walls  were  built  of  fine,  large,  well-squared 
blocks  of  stone  and  marble,  with  every  here  and  there 
a  trace  of  carving  visible — all  showing  that  the  Turk's 
quarry  was  the  ruined  Roman  city,  which  offered  an 
almost  inexhaustible  supply. 

These  little  estates  were  either  just  above  the  river, 
perched  on  one  side,  or  so  arranged  that  the  stream  ran 
right  through  the  grounds,  rippling  amongst  velvety 
grass  lawns,  overshadowed  by  great  walnuts,  with  mul- 
berry and  plum  trees  in  abundance. 

"  Hi,  stop  a  moment,"  cried  Mr.  Burne,  as  they 
reached  one  beautiful  clump  of  trees,  quite  a  grove, 
whose  leaves  were  waving  in  the  soft  mountain  breeze. 

"What  have  you  found?"  said  the  professor,  as 
Lawrence  hurried  up. 

"  That,  sir,  that,"  cried  Mr.  Burne.   "See  these  trees." 

"Yes,"  said  the  professor,  "a  magnificent  clump  of 
planes — what  a  huge  size!" 

"Exactly,"  said  the  old  lawyer.  "Now,  do  you  see 
what  that  proves  ? " 

"  What — the  presence  of  those  trees?" 
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"  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  old  lawyer  dogmatically.  "They 
show,  sir,  that  the  Turk  is  a  much-abused  man.  People 
say  that  he  never  advances,  but  you  see  he  does." 

"How?"  said  the  professor,  "by  being  too  lazy  to 
quarry  stone  or  marble  in  these  mountains,  where  they 
abound,  and  building  his  house  out  of  the  edifices 
raised  by  better  men?" 

"No,  sir;  by  following  our  example,  importing  from 
us,  and  planting  walnut-trees  and  these  magnificent 
planes  all  about  his  place.  Look  at  these!  Why,  I  could 
almost  fancy  myself  in  Gray's  Inn  Gardens." 

"  My  dear  Burne,  are  you  serious?" 

"  Serious,  sir  ?  Never  more  so  in  my  life.  They  are 
beautiful." 

"Yes,  they  are  very  beautiful,"  said  the  professor 
drily.  "  But  I  always  thought  that  these  trees  were 
the  natives  of  this  country,  and  that  instead  of  the 
Turks  imitating  us,  we  had  seen  the  beauty  of  these 
trees,  and  transplanted  some  of  them  when  young  to 
our  own  land." 

"Absurd!"  said  the  old  lawyer  dictatorially,  and  he 
was  about  to  say  more  when  Yussuf  stopped  at  a 
rough  kind  of  inclosure,  where  a  Turk  was  seated  upon 
the  grass  beneath  a  shady  tree  smoking  thoughtfully, 
and  apparently  paying  no  heed  to  the  new-comers. 

"The  horses  are  here,"  he  said;  and  upon  being 
spoken  to,  the  Turk  rose,  laid  aside  his  pipe,  and 
bowed. 

It  was  not  a  long  business,  for  Yussuf  and  the  owner 
of  the  horses  were  compatriots,  but  Lawrence  stared 
at  the  animals  in  dismay  when  he  followed  his  com- 
panions into  the  inclosure.  He  had  pictured  to  him- 
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self  so  many  lovely  flowing-maned  creatures  of  Arab 
descent,  large -eyed,  wide  of  nostril,  and  with  arched 
necks,  and  tails  that  swept  the  ground.  He  expected 
to  see  them  toss  up  their  heads  and  snort,  and  dash  off 
wildly,  but  on  the  contrary  the  dozen  horses  that  were 
in  the  inclosure  went  quietly  on  with  their  grazing  in 
the  most  business-like  manner,  and  when  a  boy  was 
sent  to  drive  them  up,  they  proved  to  be  shaggy, 
heavy-headed,  rather  dejected -looking  animals,  with 
not  an  attractive  point  about  them. 

"  Surety  you  will  not  buy  any  of  these,  Preston," 
said  Mr.  Burne.  "I  do  not  understand  horses,  but 
those  seem  to  be  a  very  shabby  lot." 

"  They  are  young,  effendi,  healthy  and  strong,"  said 
Yussuf  gravely.  "  They  are  accustomed  to  the  moun- 
tains, and  that  is  what  we  require.  Large,  handsome 
horses,  such  as  you  see  in  the  desert  or  at  Istamboul, 
would  be  useless  here." 

"  There,  I  am  not  going  to  doubt  your  knowing  best," 
said  Mr.  Burne  quietly;  and  the  bargain  was  made, 
four  being  selected  for  riding,  and  two  that  \vere 
heavier  and  stronger  for  baggage  animals. 

Arrangements  were  made  for  the  horses  to  be  driven 
before  them  down  to  Ansina,  and  as  soon  as  the 
six  purchased  were  driven  out  of  the  inclosure  their 
companions  trotted  up,  thrust  their  heads  over  a 
bar,  and  whinnied  a  farewell,  while  the  others  seemed 
to  be  in  high  glee  at  the  change.  They  threw  up  their 
heads  and  snorted;  and  one  that  was  of  a  cream  colour, 
and  the  smallest  of  the  lot,  began  to  display  a  playful- 
ness that  upset  all  the  rest.  The  way  he  displayed 
his  humour  was  by  stretching  out  his  neck,  baring  his 
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teeth,  and  running  at  and  biting  his  companions  in 
turn — a  trick  which  necessitated  a  good  deal  of  agility, 
for  the  other  horses  resented  the  attacks  by  presenting 
their  heels  to  their  playful  companion  for  inspection — 
a  proceeding  of  which  he  did  not  at  all  approve. 

All  went  well,  however,  the  animals  were  safely 
stowed  away  in  the  stable  prepared  for  their  use,  and 
eacli  was  soon  busy  at  work  grinding  up  the  barley 
served  out  for  his  particular  benefit,  oats  being  a  luxury 
they  were  not  called  upon  to  enjoy. 


CHAPTER   XVIII.       . 

MR.   BURNE  BLOWS   HIS  NOSE. 

T  last!"  cried  Lawrence,  as  they  set  off  for 
their  first  incursion.     Two  more  days  had 
been  occupied   in  purchasing  stores,  sad- 
dlery, and  other  necessaries  for  their  trip, 
and,  as  the  lad  said,  at  last  they  were  off. 

The  start  of  the  party  excited  no  surprise  in  the 
little  town.  It  was  nothing  to  the  people  there  to  see 
four  well-armed  travellers  set  off,  followed  by  a  sturdy 
peasant,  who  had  charge  of  the  two  heavily-laden 
pack-horses,  for,  in  addition  to  the  personal  luggage 
and  provisions  of  the  travellers,  with  their  spare 
ammunition,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  take  a 
supply  of  barley  sufficient  to  give  the  horses  a  good 
feed,  or  two,  in  case  of  being  stranded  in  any  spot 
where  grain  was  scarce. 
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The  heat  was  very  great  as  they  rode  on  over  the 
plain,  and  Mr.  Burne's  pocket-handkerchief  was  always 
busy  either  to  help  him  sound  an  alarm,  to  wipe  the 
perspiration  from  his  brow,  or  to  whisk  away  the  flies 
from  himself  and  horse. 

"  It's  enough  to  make  a  man  wish  he  had  a  bushy 
tail,"  he  said,  after  an  exasperated  dash  at  a  little  cloud 
of  insects.  "  Peugh !  what  a  number  of  nuisances  there 
are  in  the  land!" 

But  in  a  short  time,  enjoying  the  beautiful  prospects 
spread  around,  they  rode  into  a  wooded  valley,  where 
the  trees  hung  low,  and,  as  they  passed  under  the 
branches,  the  trouble  from  the  virulent  and  hungry 
flies  grew  less. 

The  ascent  was  gradual,  and  after  a  few  miles  the 
woodland  part  ceased,  and  they  found  themselves  upon 
a  plain  once  more,  but  from  the  state  of  the  atmosphere 
it  was  evidently  far  more  elevated  than  that  where 
the  town  lay.  Here  for  miles  and  miles  they  rode 
through  clover  and  wild  flowers  that  lay  as  thick  as 
the  buttercups  in  an  English  meadow.  But  in  addition 
to  patches  of  golden  hue  there  were  tracts  of  mauve 
and  scarlet  and  crimson  and  blue,  till  the  eyes  seemed 
to  ache  with  the  profusion  of  colour. 

So  far  the  ride  had  been  most  unadventurous.  Not 
a  house  had  been  seen  after  they  had  quitted  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town,  nothing  but  waste  land,  if  that 
could  be  called  waste  where  the  richest  of  grasses  and 
clovers  with  endless  wild  flowers  abounded. 

At  mid-day  a  halt  was  made  beneath  a  tremendous 
walnut-tree  growing  near  a  spring  which  trickled  from 
the  side  of  a  hill;  and  now  the  horses  were  allowed  to 
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graze  in  the  abundant  clover,  while  the  little  party 
made  their  meal  and  rested  till  the  heat  of  the  day 
was  past. 

Here  Yussuf  pointed  out  their  resting-place  for  the 
night — a  spot  that  lay  amid  the  mountains  on  their 
right,  apparently  not  far  off;  but  the  Muslim  ex- 
plained that  it  would  be  a  long  journey,  and  that  they 
must  not  expect  to  reach  it  before  dark. 

After  a  couple  of  hours  the  horses  were  loaded 
again,  and  sent  on  first  with  their  driver,  while  the 
travellers  followed  more  leisurely  along  the  faint  track, 
for  it  could  hardly  be  called  a  road.  The  second  plain 
was  soon  left  behind,  and  their  way  lay  among  the 
hills,  valley  after  valley  winding  in  and  out;  and  as 
fast  as  one  eminence  was  skirted  others  appearing,  each 
more  elevated  than  the  last,  while  the  scenery  grew 
wilder  and  more  grand. 

The  little  horses  were  behaving  very  well,  trudging 
along  sturdily  with  their  riders,  and  every  hour  prov- 
ing more  and  more  the  value  of  Yussuf 's  choice.  There 
was  no  restiveness  or  skittish  behaviour,  save  that  once 
or  twice  the  little  cream-coloured  fellow  which  Law- 
rence had  selected  for  himself  and  christened  Ali  Baba 
had  shown  a  disposition  to  bite  one  of  his  companions. 
He  soon  gave  up,  though,  and  walked  or  trotted 
steadily  on  in  the  file,  Yussuf  leading,  the  professor 
coming  next,  then  Lawrence,  and  Mr.  Burne  last. 

They  stopped  at  various  points  of  the  rising  road  to 
study  the  grand  patches  of  cedars,  clumps  of  planes 
low  down  in  the  valleys,  and  the  slopes  of  pines} 
while  in  the  groves  the  thrushes  sang,  and  the  black- 
birds piped  as  familiarly  as  if  it  was  some  spot  in 
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Devonshire  instead  of  Asia  Minor.  Then  a  diversion 
was  made  here  and  there  to  examine  some  spring  or 
the  edge  of  a  ravine  where  a  stream  ran.  There  was 
plenty  of  time  for  this,  as  the  two  baggage  horses  had 
to  be  studied,  and  they  were  soon  overtaken  after  one 
of  these  rides. 

But  at  last  a  visit  to  a  few  stones  on  a  hillside, 
which  had  evidently  been  a  watch-tower  in  some  old 
period  of  this  country's  history,  took  up  so  much  time 
that  the  man  with  the  baggage  was  a  good  hour's 
journey  ahead;  and  as  they  reached  the  track  once 
more  Yussuf  turned  to  ask  the  professor  whether  he 
thought  the  invalid  could  bear  the  motion  if  he  led 
the  way  at  a  trot. 

The  professor  turned  to  ask  Lawrence,  who  replied 
that  he  believed  he  could,  and  then  something  happened. 

The  professor  had  hardly  spoken  and  obtained  his 
reply  before  Mr.  Burne,  who  had  been  refreshing  him- 
self with  a  pinch  of  snuff,  whisked  out  his  handker- 
chief according  to  his  custom. 

They  were  now  going  along  a  valley  which  ran 
between  too  highish  walls  of  rock,  dotted  here  and 
there  with  trees — just  the  sort  of  place,  in  fact,  where 
anyone  would  be  disposed  to  shout  aloud  to  try  if  there 
was  an  echo;  but  the  idea  had  not  occurred  to  either  of 
the  travellers,  whose  thoughts  were  bent  upon  over- 
taking the  baggage  animals  with  their  stores,  when 
quite  unexpectedly  Mr.  Burne  applied  his  handker- 
chief to  his  face  and  blew  his  nose. 

It  was  not  one  of  his  finest  blasts,  there  was  less 
thunder  in  it,  and  more  high-pitched  horn-like  music, 
but  the  effect  was  electrical. 
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There  was  an  echo  in  that  valley,  and  this  echo  took 
up  the  sound,  repeated  it,  and  seemed  to  send  it  on  to  a 
signalling  station  higher  up,  where  it  was  caught  and 
sent  on  again,  and  then  again  and  again,  each  repeti- 
tion growing  weaker  and  softer  than  the  last. 

But  only  one  of  these  echoes  was  heard  by  the 
travellers,  for,  as  afore  said,  the  effect  was  electrical. 

The  moment  that  blast  was  blown  behind  him,  Ali 
Baba,  Lawrence's  cream-coloured  horse,  threw  up  his 
head,  then  lowered  it,  and  lifted  his  heels,  sending  his 
rider  nearly  out  of  his  saddle,  uttered  a  peculiar  squeal, 
and  set  off  at  a  gallop. 

The  squeal  and  the  noise  of  the  hoofs  acted  like 
magic  upon  the  other  three  horses,  and  away  they 
went,  all  four  as  hard  as  they  could  go  at  full  gallop, 
utterly  regardless  of  the  pulling  and  tugging  that 
went  on  at  their  bits. 

This  wild  stampede  went  on  along  the  valley  for 
quite  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  Yussuf  was  able 
to  check  his  steed's  headlong  career;  and  it  was  none 
too  soon,  for  the  smooth  track  along  the  valley  was 
rapidly  giving  way  to  a  steep  descent  strewed  with 
blocks  of  limestone,  and  to  have  attempted  to  gallop 
down  there  must  have  resulted  in  a  serious  fall. 

As  it  was,  Yussuf  was  only  a  few  yards  from  a 
great  mass  of  rock  when  his  hard-mouthed  steed  was 
checked;  and  as  the  squeal  of  one  had  been  sufficient 
to  start  the  others,  who  had  all  their  early  lives  been 
accustomed  to  run  together  in  a  drove,  so  the  stopping 
of  one  had  the  effect  of  checking  the  rest,  and  they 
stood  together  shaking  their  ears  and  pawing  the 
ground. 
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As  soon  as  he  could  get  his  breath,  Lawrence  began 
to  laugh,  and  Mr.  Preston  followed  his  lead,  while  the 
grave  Muslim  could  not  forbear  a  smile  at  Mr.  Burne. 
This  worthy's  straw  hat  had  been  flying  behind,  hang- 
ing from  his  neck  by  a  lanyard,  while  he  stood  up  in 
his  stirrups,  craned  his  neck  forward,  and  held  his 
pocket-handkerchief  whip  fashion,  though  it  more  re- 
sembled an  orange  streak  of  light  as  it  streamed 
behind;  while  now,  as  soon  as  the  horse  had  stopped, 
he  climbed  out  of  the  saddle,  walked  two  or  three 
steps,  and  then  sat  down  and  stared  as  if  he  had  been 
startled  out  of  his  senses. 

"  Not  hurt,  I  hope,  Burne,"  said  the  professor  kindly. 

"  Hurt,  sir — hurt  ?  Why,  that  brute  must  be  mad.  He 
literally  flew  with  me,  and  I  might  as  well  have  pulled 
at  St.  Paul's  as  try  to  stop  him.  Good  gracious  me! 
I'm  shaken  into  a  jelly." 

"  Mine  was  just  as  hard-mouthed,"  said  the  professor. 

"  Hard-mouthed  ?  say  iron-mouthed  while  you  are 
about  it.  And  look  here,  Lawrence,  don't  you  make 
your  pony  play  such  tricks  again." 

"  I  did  nothing,  sir,"  expostulated  Lawrence. 

"Nonsense,  sir!  don't  tell  me.  I  saw  you  tickle  him 
with  your  hand  behind  the  saddle." 

"  But,  Mr.  Burne—" 

"Don't  interrupt  and  contradict,  sir.  I  distinctly 
saw  you  do  it,  and  then  the  nasty  brute  kicked  up  his 
heels,  and  squealed,  and  frightened  the  others." 

"  But,  Mr.  Burne—" 

"  Don't  prevaricate,  sir,  I  saw  you,  and  when  that 
brute  squealed  out  you  could  hear  the  noise  go  echoing 
all  down  the  valley." 
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In  the  most  innocent  manner — having  his  handker- 
chief out  of  his  pocket — the  old  lawyer  applied  it 
to  his  nose  and  gave  another  blast,  the  result  being 
that  the  horses  nearly  went  off  again;  but  Yussuf 
caught  Mr.  Burne's  steed,  and  the  professor  and  Law- 
rence managed  to  hold  theirs  in,  but  not  without  diffi- 
culty. 

"What!  were  you  doing  it  again?"  cried  Mr.  Burne 
angrily. 

"  My  dear  Burne — no,  no;  pray,  don't  do  that,"  cried 
the  professor.  "  Don't  you  see  that  it  was  you  who 
startled  the  animals  off?" 

" I  startle  them ?     I?     What  nonsense!" 

"But  indeed  you  did,  when  you  blew  your  nose 
so  loudly." 

"  Blew  my  nose  so  loudly !  Did  I  blow  my  nose  so 
loudly?" 

"  Did  you  ?  why  it  was  you  who  raised  that  echo." 

"  I  ?  Raised  that  echo  ?  My  dear  sir,  are  you  dream- 
ing?" 

"Dreaming?  No!  A  ride  like  that  upon  a  rough 
Turkish  horse  does  not  conduce  to  dreaming.  My  dear 
Burne,  did  you  not  know  that  you  made  that  noise?" 

"Noise?  What,  when  I  blew  my  nose,  or  when  I 
took  snuff?" 

Lawrence  could  not  contain  himself,  but  burst  into 
another  tremendous  fit  of  laughter,  while,  when  the 
old  lawyer  looked  up  at  him  angrily,  and  then  glanced 
at  Yussuf,  it  was  to  see  that  the  latter  had  turned  his 
face  away,  and  was  apparently  busily  rearranging  the 
bridle  of  his  horse. 

"  But  I  say,  Preston,"  said  the  old  lawyer  then,  "  do 
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you  really  mean  to  say  that  I  made  enough  noise  to 
frighten  the  horses?  I  thought  it  was  Lawrence 
there  tickling  that  biting  beast  of  his." 

"But  I  did  not  tickle  him,  Mr.  Burne,"  protested 
Lawrence. 

"Bless  my  heart,  it's  very  strange!  What  do  you 
say,  Preston? — you  don't  answer  me.  It  is  very 
strange." 

"  Strange  indeed  that  you  do  not  recognize  the  fact 
that  the  tremendous  noise  you  made  in  your  pocket- 
handkerchief  started  the  horses." 

The  old  gentleman  looked  round;  then  at  the 
horses;  then  in  his  handkerchief;  and  back  at  the 
horses  again. 

"  I-er — I-er — I  really  cannot  believe  it  possible, 
Preston;  I  blow  my  nose  so  softly,"  he  said  quite 
seriously.  "  Would  you — there — don't  think  I  slight 
your  word — but — er — would  you  mind — I'm  afraid, 
you  see,  that  you  are  mistaken — would  you  mind  my 
trying  the  horses?" 

"  By  no  means,"  said  the  professor  smiling. 

"I  will  then,"  said  the  old  gentleman  eagerly;  and 
going  up  to  the  horses,  yellow  handkerchief  in  hand 
held  loosely  as  if  he  were  about  to  use  it,  he  slowly 
advanced  it  to  each  animal's  nose. 

They  neither  of  them  winced,  Lawrence's  cream- 
colour  going  so  far  as  to  reach  out  and  try  to  take 
hold  of  it  with  his  lips,  evidently  under  the  im- 
pression that  it  was  some  delicate  kind  of  Turkish 
dried  hay. 

"There,"  said  Mr.  Burne  triumphantly;  "you  see! 
They  are  not  frightened  at  the  handkerchief." 
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"  Walk  behind,"  said  the  professor,  "  and  blow  your 
nose — blow  gently." 

The  old  gentleman  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then 
blew  as  was  suggested,  not  so  loudly  as  before,  but  a 
fairly  sonorous  blow. 

The  horses  all  made  a  plunge,  and  had  to  be  held 
in  and  patted  before  they  could  be  calmed  down 
again. 

"What  ridiculous  brutes!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Burne 
contemptuously.  "How  absurd!" 

"  You  are  satisfied,  then?"  said  the  professor. 

"  I  cannot  help  being,"  replied  Mr.  Burne.  "  Bless 
my  heart!  It  is  ridiculous." 

"  I  am  growing  anxious,  your  excellencies,"  said 
Yussuf  interrupting.  "  The  time  is  getting  on,  and  I 
want  to  overtake  the  baggage-horses.  Will  you  please 
to  mount,  sir?" 

"Bless  me,  Yussuf,"  cried  Mr.  Burne  testily;  "any- 
one would  think  that  this  was  your  excursion  and  not 
ours." 

"  Your  pardon,  effendi,  but  it  will  be  bad  if  the 
night  overtakes  us  and  we  have  not  found  our  baggage. 
Perhaps  we  may  have  to  sleep  at  a  khan  where  there  is 
no  food." 

"  When  we  have  plenty  with  the  baggage.  To  be 
sure.  But  must  I  mount  that  animal  again?  I  am 
shaken  to  pieces.  There,  hold  his  head." 

The  old  gentleman  uttered  a  sigh,  but  he  placed  his 
foot  in  the  stirrup  and  mounted  slowly,  not  easily,  for 
the  horse  was  nervous  now,  and  seemed  as  if  it  half 
suspected  his  rider  of  being  the  cause  of  that  startling 
noise. 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 

ADVENTURES   IN   THE   HILLS. 

JILL  the  result  of  coming  among  savages," 
grumbled  Mr.  Burne.  "Anyone  would 
think  that  the  Turks  had  never  learned 
the  use  of  the  pocket-handkerchief." 

"  I  do  not  suppose  many  of  them  have  arrived  at 
your  pitch  of  accomplishment,"  said  the  professor, 
laughing,  as  they  rode  on  along  the  faint  track  in  and 
out  of  the  loveliest  valleys,  where  nature  was  constantly 
tempting  them  to  stop  and  gaze  at  some  fresh  beauty. 
But  there  was  every  prospect  of  darkness  overtaking 
them  before  they  reached  the  little  mountain  village 
where  they  were  to  rest  for  the  night;  and  as  the 
time  went  on  the  beauties  of  nature  were  forgotten  in 
the  all-powerful  desire  to  overtake  the  driver  with  the 
two  baggage-horses,  laden  with  that  which  was  ex- 
tremely precious  to  so  many  hungry  travellers,  and  at 
every  turn  their  eyes  were  strained  in  front  to  look 
upon  the  welcome  sight. 

"  Not  so  much  as  a  tail,"  muttered  Mr.  Burne.  "  I 
say,"  he  said  aloud,  "  what's  become  of  that  baggage?" 

Yussuf  was  understood  to  say  that  the  man  must 
have  made  haste,  and  that  they  would  find  him  at  the 
village. 

But  if  that  was  what  the  Muslim  had  said,  he  was 
wrong.  For  when  in  the  darkness,  after  what  had 
become  quite  a  dangerous  finish  to  their  journey  along 
the  edge  of  a  shelf  of  rock,  where,  far  below,  the  rush- 
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ing  and  gurgling  of  a  torrent  could  be  heard,  they 
reached  the  cluster  of  houses  and  the  miserable  khan, 
one  thing  was  evident,  and  that  was  that  the  baggage 
had  not  arrived. 

"  What  is  to  be  done,  Yussuf  ?"  said  the  professor. 
"  Must  we  go  back  and  search  for  it  ? " 

"  We  could  do  nothing  in  the  dark,  effendi,"  was  the 
reply.  "  The  path  is  safe  enough  in  daylight;  by  night 
the  risk  is  too  great." 

"  But  he  may  come  yet,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Burne. 

Yussuf  only  shook  his  head,  and  said  that  they  must 
wait. 

But  he  did  not  waste  time,  for  he  sought  out  the 
head-man  of  the  village  to  ask  for  a  resting-place  for 
his  employers,  with  a  supply  of  the  best  food  the 
village  could  afford,  and  barley  for  the  horses. 

The  man  surlily  replied  that  they  had  not  enough 
food  for  themselves,  and  that  the  barley  had  all  gone 
to  pay  the  taxes.  They  must  go  somewhere  else. 

It  was  now  that  the  weary  and  hungry  travellers 
found  out  the  value  of  Yussuf. 

For  he  came  to  the  professor,  as  they  sat  together 
on  their  tired  horses,  and  held  out  his  hand. 

"  Give  me  the  firman,  excellency,"  he  said.  "  These 
miserable  people  have  been  robbed  and  plundered  by 
travellers  who  ask  their  hospitality,  till  they  are  sus- 
picious of  all  strangers.  Let  me  show  the  head-man 
the  sultan's  command  before  I  use  force." 

The  professor  handed  the  document,  and  Yussuf 
walked  straight  to  where  the  head-man  was  standing 
aloof,  caught  him  by  the  shoulder  and  pushed  him 
inside  his  house,  where  he  made  him  read  the  order. 
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The  effect  was  magical.  The  man  became  obse- 
quious directly;  the  horses  were  led  to  a  rough  kind 
of  stable;  barley  was  found  for  them,  a  sturdy  fellow 
removed  bridles  and  saddles,  and  carried  them  into  a 
good-sized  very  bare-looking  room  in  the  house,  which 
he  informed  them  was  to  be  their  chamber  for  the 
night. 

Here  a  smoky  lamp  was  soon  lit;  rugs  were  brought 
in,  and  before  long  a  rough  meal  of  bread,  and  eggs 
and  fruit  was  set  before  them,  followed  by  some  coffee, 
which,  if  not  particularly  good,  was  warm  and  refresh- 
ing in  the  coolness  of  the  mountain  air. 

The  lamp  burned  low,  and  they  were  glad  to  ex- 
tinguish it  at  last,  and  then  lie  down  upon  the  rugs  to 
sleep. 

It  seemed  strange  and  weird  there  in  the  darkness 
of  that  room.  Only  a  few  hours  before,  they  were  in 
the  heated  plain;  now  by  the  gradual  rise  of  the  road 
they  were  high  up  where  the  mountain-breeze  sighed 
among  the  cedars,  and  blew  in  through  the  unglazed 
window. 

There  was  a  sense  of  insecurity  in  being  there 
amongst  unfriendly  strangers,  and  Lawrence  realized 
the  necessity  for  going  about  armed,  and  letting  the 
people  see  that  travellers  carried  weapons  ready  for 
use. 

Twice  over  that  day  they  had  passed  shepherds  who 
bore  over  their  shoulders  what,  at  a  distance,  were 
taken  for  crooks,  but  which  proved  on  nearer  approach 
to  be  long  guns,  while  each  man  had  a  formidable 
knife  in  his  sash. 

But,  well  armed  though  they  were,  Lawrence  could 
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not  trust  himself  to  sleep.  He  was  horribly  weary, 
and  ached  all  over  with  his  long  ride,  but  he  could 
not  rest.  There  was  that  open  window  close  to  the 
ground,  and  it  seemed  to  him  to  offer  great  facilities 
for  a  bloodthirsty  man  to  creep  in  and  rob  and  mur- 
der, if  he  chose,  before  the  sleepers  could  move  in  their 
own  defence. 

It  was  a  window  that  looked  like  a  square  patch 
of  transparent  blackness,  with  a  point  or  two  of  light 
in  the  far  distance  that  he  knew  were  stars.  That 
was  the  danger,  and  he  lay  and  watched  it,  listening 
to  the  breathing  of  his  friends. 

The  door  gave  him  no  concern,  for  Yussuf  had 
stretched  himself  across  it  after  the  fashion  of  a  watch- 
dog, and  he  too  seemed  to  sleep. 

How  time  went  Lawrence  could  not  tell,  but  he 
could  not  even  doze,  and  the  time  seemed  terribly  long. 
His  weariness  increased,  and,  in  addition,  he  began  to 
feel  feverish,  and  his  skin  itched  and  tingled  as  if 
every  now  and  then  an  exquisitely  fine  needle  had 
punctured  it. 

The  restlessness  and  irritation  ceased  not  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  he  realized  now  that  he  must  have  caught 
same  disease  peculiar  to  the  country.  A  fever,  of 
course,  but  he  knew  enough  of  the  laws  of  such  com- 
plaints, from  his  long  life  of  sickness,  to  feel  that  this 
was  not  a  regular  fever,  for  he  perspired  too  freely, 
and  his  head  was  cool. 

He  tossed  from  side  to  side,  but  there  was  no  rest, 
and  when  at  last  the  window  faded  from  his  sight,  and 
he  became  insensible  to  what  was  going  on  around 
him,  he  was  still  conscious  of  that  peculiar  irritation, 
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that  prickled  and  itched  and  stung  and  burned,  till  he 
dreamed  that  he  was  travelling  through  a  stinging- 
nettle  wood  that  led  up  to  a  square  window,  through 
which  a  fierce-looking  Turk  armed  with  pistols  and 
dagger  crept  to  come  and  rob  him. 

It  was  all  dreadfully  real,  and,  in  the  midst  of  his 
fear  and  agony,  he  could  not  help  feeling  that  he  was 
foolish  to  wish  that  the  Guilford  Street  police-sergeant, 
whom  he  had  so  often  seen  stop  by  one  particular 
lamp-post  at  the  corner  to  speak  to  one  of  his  men, 
would  come  now,  for  he  had  a  sensation  that  this  must 
be  quite  out  of  his  beat. 

And  all  the  time  the  fierce-looking  Turk  was  coining 
nearer,  and  at  last  seized  him,  and  spoke  in  a  low 
whisper. 

He  saw  all  this  mentally,  for  his  eyes  were  closed; 
but,  as  he  opened  them  and  gazed  upwards,  a  broad 
band  of  pale  light  came  through  the  square  window, 
falling  right  on  the  stern  face  of  the  Turk  as  he  bent 
over  him  just  as  he  had  fancied  in  his  sleep. 

For  the  moment  he  was  about  to  speak.  Then  he 
calmed  down  and  uttered  a  sigh  as  he  realized  the 
truth. 

"Is  that  you,  Yussuf?"  he  said. 

"  Yes,"  was  the  reply.  "It  is  morning,  and  I  thought 
you  might  like  to  see  the  sun  rise  from  the  mountain 
here." 

"  Yes,  I  should,"  said  Lawrence,  uttering  another 
sigh  full  of  relief;  "but  I  am  not  well.  I  itch  and  burn 
— my  neck,  my  face,  my  arms." 

"  Yes,"  said  Yussuf  sadly,  as  if  speaking  of  a  trouble 
that  was  inevitable. 
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" Is  it  a  fever  coming  on?" 

"Fever?"  said  Yussuf  smiling;  "oh,  no!  the  place 
swarms  with  nasty  little  insects.  These  rugs  are  full." 

"Ugh!"  ejaculated  Lawrence,  jumping  up  and  giving 
himself  a  rub  and  a  shake.  "How  horrid,  to  be 
sure!" 

Yussuf  would  not  let  him  go  far  from  the  house, 
merely  led  him  to  a  spot  where  the  view  was  clear,  and 
then  let  him  gaze  for  a  few  minutes  as  the  great  orange 
globe  rolled  up  and  gilded  the  mists  that  lay  in  the 
hollows  among  the  hills.  Then  he  returned  to  the 
house  and  prepared  the  scanty  breakfast,  of  which 
they  partook  before  going  off  in  search  of  the  missing 
baggage-horses  and  their  load. 

Three  hours  were  consumed  in  seeking  out  the 
spot  where  the  man  who  had  charge  of  the  two  animals 
had  gone  from  his  right  path.  It  was  very  natural 
for  him  to  have  done  so,  for  the  road  forked  here,  and 
he  pursued  that  which  seemed  the  most  beaten  way. 
Down  here  he  had  journeyed  for  hours,  and  when  at 
last  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  gone 
wrong,  instead  of  turning  back  he  had  calmly  accepted 
his  fate,  unloaded  the  animals,  made  himself  a  fire  out 
of  the  abundant  wood  that  lay  around,  and  there  he 
waited  patiently  until  he  was  found. 

It  was  a  hindrance  so  soon  after  their  starting;  but 
Yussuf  seemed  to  set  so  good  an  example  of  patience 
and  forbearance  that  the  professor  followed  it,  and  Mr. 
Burne  was  compelled  to  accept  the  position. 

"We  shall  have  plenty  of  such  drawbacks,"  Mr. 
Preston  said ;  "  and  we  must  recollect  that  we  are  not 
in  the  land  of  time-tables  and  express  trains." 
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"  We  seem  to  be  in  the  land  of  no  tables  at  all,  not 
even  chairs,"  grumbled  Mr.  Burne;  "but  there,  I  don't 
complain.  Go  on  just  as  you  please.  I'll  keep  all  my 
complaints  till  I  get  back,  and  then  put  them  in  a  big 
book." 

A  week  of  steady  slow  travelling  ensued,  during 
which  time  they  were  continually  journeying  in  and  out 
among  the  mountains,  following  rough  tracks,  or  roads 
as  they  were  called,  whose  course  had  been  suggested 
by  that  of  the  streams  that  wandered  between  the 
hills.  Often  enough  the  way  was  the  dried-up  bed  of 
some  torrent,  amidst  whose  boulders  the  patient  little 
Turkish  horses  picked  their  way  in  the  most  sure- 
footed manner. 

It  was  along  such  a  track  as  this  that  they  were 
going  in  single  file  one  day,  for  some  particular  reason 
that  was  apparently  known  only  to  the  professor  and 
Yussuf.  They  seemed  to  be  deep  down  in  the  earth, 
for  the  rift  along  which  they  travelled  was  not  above 
twenty  feet  wide,  and  on  the  one  side  the  rock  rose  up 
nearly  three  thousand  feet  almost  perpendicularly, 
while,  on  the  other,  where  it  was  not  perpendicular, 
it  appeared  to  overhang. 

Now  and  then  it  opened  out  a  little  more.  Then  it 
contracted,  and  seemed  as  if  ere  long  the  sides  of  the 
ravine  would  touch;  but  always  when  it  came  to  this, 
it  opened  out  directly  after. 

The  heat  was  intense,  for  there  was  not  a  breath  of 
wind.  The  gully  was  perfectly  dry,  and  wherever 
there  was  a  patch  of  greenery,  it  was  fifty,  a  hundred, 
perhaps  a  thousand  feet  above  their  heads. 

"  How  much  farther  is  it  to  the  village  where  we 
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shall  stop  for  the  night?"  said  the  old  lawyer,  pausing 
to  mop  his  forehead. 

"  There  is  no  village  that  we  shall  stop  at,  eflfendi," 
said  Yussuf  quietly.  "We  go  on  a  little  more,  and  then 
we  shall  have  reached  the  remains  that  Mr.  Preston 
wishes  to  see." 

"  Bless  my  heart!"  panted  the  old  gentleman.  "  You 
are  killing  that  boy." 

"I  am  quite  well,"  said  Lawrence  smiling,  "only 
hot  and  thirsty.  I  want  to  see  the  ruins." 

"  Oh,  go  on,"  cried  Mr.  Burne.  "  Don't  stop  for 
me." 

Just  then  they  were  proceeding  along  a  more  open 
and  sunny  part  when  the  professor's  horse  in  front 
suddenly  shied,  swerved  round,  and  darted  back, 
throwing  his  rider  pretty  heavily. 

"Mind,  sir!     Take  care!"  shouted  Yussuf. 

"What's  the  good  of  telling  a  man  to  take  care 
when  he  is  down?"  cried  Mr.  Burne  angrily;  and  he 
tried  to  urge  his  horse  forward,  but  it  refused  to  stir, 
while  Lawrence's  had  behaved  in  precisely  the  same 
manner,  and  stood  shivering  and  snorting. 

"Your  gun,  sir,  quickly!"  exclaimed  Yussuf. 

"What  is  it?  Robbers?"  cried  Mr.  Burne  excitedly 
as  he  handed  the  guide  his  double-barrelled  fowling- 
piece. 

"No,  sir;  one  of  the  evil  beasts  which  haunt  these 
valleys  and  slopes.  Is  the  gun  loaded,  sir?" 

"Loaded?  No,  man.  Do  you  suppose  I  want  to 
shoot  somebody?" 

"Quick,  sir!  -The  charges!"  whispered  Yussuf; 
and  when,  after  much  fumbling,  Mr.  Burne  had  forced 
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his  hand  into  his  cartridge- bag,  Yussuf  was  closing  the 
breech  of  the  gun,  having  loaded  it  with  a  couple  of 
cartridges  handed  by  Lawrence,  who  had  rapidly  dis- 
mounted and  drawn  his  sword. 

It  was  evident  that  Mr.  Preston  was  stunned  by  the 
fall,  for  he  lay  motionless  on  one  side  of  the  ravine 
among  the  stones. 

"No,  no,  stop!"  cried  Yussuf  as  Lawrence  was  mak- 
ing his  way  towards  the  professor. 

The  lad  involuntarily  obeyed,  and  waited  breath- 
less to  see  what  would  follow,  as  Yussuf  advanced  cau- 
tiously, gun  in  hand,  his  dark  eyes  rolling  from  side  to 
side  in  search  of  the  danger. 

For  some  minutes  he  could  see  nothing.  Then,  all 
at  once,  they  saw  him  raise  the  gun  to  his  shoulder, 
take  a  quick  aim  and  fire,  when  the  horses  started,  and 
would  have  dashed  off  back,  but  for  the  fact  that  they 
were  arrested  by  the  way  being  blocked  by  the  bag- 
gage animals  and  Mr.  Burne. 

As  the  gun  was  fired  its  report  was  magnified  a 
hundredfold,  and  went  rolling  along  in  a  series  of  peals 
like  thunder,  while  the  faint  blue  smoke  rose  over 
where  Yussuf  stood  leaning  forward  and  gazing  at 
some  broken  stones. 

Then  all  at  once  he  raised  the  gun  again  as  if  to  fire, 
but  lowered  it  with  a  smile,  and  walked  forward  to 
spurn  something  with  his  foot,  and  upon  Lawrence 
reaching  him  it  was  to  find  him  turning  over  a  black- 
looking  serpent  of  about  six  feet  long,  with  a  short 
thin  tail,  the  body  of  the  reptile  being  very  thick  in 
proportion  to  its  length.  Upon  turning  it  over  the 
Muslim  pointed  out  that  it  had  a  peculiar  reddish 
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throat,  and  he  declared  it  to  be  of  a  very  poisonous 
kind. 

"How  do  you  know  it  to  be  poisonous?"  said  Mr. 
Preston,  who  had,  unseen  by  them,  risen  from  where  he 
had  been  thrown. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Preston,  are  you  much  hurt?"  cried 
Lawrence. 

"  I  must  say  I  am  hurt,"  said  the  professor  smiling. 
"  A  heavy  man  like  me  cannot  fall  from  his  horse  and 
strike  his  head  against  the  stones  without  suffering. 
But  there,  it  is  nothing  serious.  How  do  you  know 
that  is  a  poisonous  snake,  Yussuf  ?" 

"I  have  been  told  of  people  being  bitten  by  them^ 
effendi,  and  some  have  died;  but  I  should  have  said 
that  it  was  dangerous  as  soon  as  I  saw  the  horse  shrink 
from  it.  Animals  do  not  generally  show  such  horror 
unless  they  know  that  there  is  danger." 

"  I  don't  think  you  are  right  about  the  horses,"  said 
the  professor  quietly,  "  for  they  are  terrible  cowards  in 
their  way;  but  I  think  you  are  right  about  the  snake. 
Serpents  that  are  formed  like  this,  with  the  thick, 
sluggish-looking  shape,  and  that  peculiar  short  tail,  are 
mostly  venomous.  Well,  this  one  will  do  no  more 
mischief,  Burne." 

"No.  Nasty  brute!"  said  the  old  lawyer,  gazing 
down  at  the  reptile  after  coaxing  his  horse  forward. 
"  What  are  you  going  to  do,  Yussuf?" 

"  Make  sure  that  it  will  not  bite  any  of  the  faithful," 
said  the  guide  slowty;  and  drawing  his  knife  he  thrust 
the  reptile  into  a  convenient  position,  and,  after  cutting 
off  its  head,  tossed  the  still  writhing  body  to  the  side 
of  the  ravine. 

(  348 )  L 
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This  incident  at  an  end,  they  all  mounted  again  and 
rode  on,  Yussuf  in  the  middle,  and  Lawrence  and  Mr. 
Preston,  who  declared  himself  better,  on  either  hand, 
till,  at  the  end  of  about  an  hour,  the  latter  said  quickly: 

"  Do  you  think  you  are  right,  Yussuf  ?  These  ra- 
vines are  so  much  alike.  Surely  you  must  have  made 
a  mistake." 

"  If  I  am  right,"  replied  Yussuf,  pointing  forward, 
"  there  is  a  spring  of  clear  water  gushing  out  at  the 
foot  of  that  steep  rock." 

"  And  there  is  none,  I  think,"  said  the  professor, 
"  or  it  would  be  running  this  way." 

"If  it  did  not  run  another,  effendi,"  said  Yussuf 
grimly.  "Yes:  I  am  right.  There  is  the  opening  of 
the  little  valley  down  which  the  stream  runs,  and  the 
ruined  rock  dwellings  are  just  beyond." 

If  there  had  been  any  doubt  as  to  their  guide's  know- 
ledge it  would  have  been  set  aside  by  the  horses,  for  Mr. 
Burne  suddenly  uttered  a  warning  shout,  and,  look- 
ing back,  they  saw  the  two  baggage  animals  coming 
along  at  a  sharp  pace,  which  was  immediately  par- 
ticipated in  by  the  rest  of  the  horses,  all  trotting  for- 
ward as  fast  as  the  nature  of  the  ground  would  allow, 
to  get  to  a  patch  of  green  that  showed  at  the  foot  of  a 
great  rock;  and  upon  reaching  it,  there,  as  Yussuf  had 
said,  was  a  copious  stream,  which  came  spouting  out 
from  a  crevice  in  the  rock,  clear,  cool,  and  delicious,  for 
the  refreshment  of  all. 

The  horses  and  baggage  were  left  here  in  charge  of 
the  driver,  and,  following  Yussuf,  the  little  party  were 
soon  after  at  the  foot  of  a  very  rugged  precipice,  the 
guide  pointing  upwards,  and  exclaiming: 
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"  Behold,  effendi,  it  is  as  I  said." 

For  a  few  moments  they  all  gazed  upwards,  seeing 
nothing  but  what  appeared  to  be  the  rugged  face  of 
the  cliff;  but  soon  the  eye  began  to  make  out  a  kind 
of  order  here  and  there,  and  that  rugged  ranges  of 
stones  had  been  built  up  on  shelves  of  the  rock,  with 
windows  and  doors,  but  as  far  as  could  be  made  out 
these  rock-dwellings  had  been  roofless;  and  were  more 
like  fortifications  than  anything  else,  the  professor 
said. 

"  Yes,  efiendi,"  said  Yussuf  gravely,  "  strongholds, 
but  dwelling-places  as  well.  People  had  to  live  in 
spots  where  they  would  be  safe  in  those  days.  Are 
you  going  to  climb  up?" 

"  Certainly,"  was  the  reply. 

"  That  is  well,  for  up  beyond  there  is  a  way  to  an 
old  temple,  and  a  number  of  caves  where  people  must 
have  been  living." 

"  But  where  is  the  road  up?"  said  Lawrence. 

"  Along  that  rough  ledge,"  replied  Yussuf.  "  I  will  go 
first.  Would  it  not  be  better  if  the  young  effendi  stayed 
below?  The  height  is  great,  the  road  dangerous;  and 
not  only  is  it  hot,  but  there  are  many  serpents  up 
among  the  ledges  of  the  rock." 

"What  do  you  say,  Lawrence?"  said  the  professor. 

"He  is  going  to  stop  down  with  me,"  said  Mr. 
Burne  shortly. 

"  No,  sir;  I  am  going  up,"  replied  Lawrence.  "  I  may 
never  be  able  to  see  such  wonders  as  these  again." 

"  But,  my  dear  boy,  if  you  climb  up  here,  I  must  go 
too,"  cried  Mr.  Burne. 

"  Come  along,  then,  sir,"  cried  Lawrence  laughing; 
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"  the  place  looks  so  interesting  I  would  not  miss  going 
up  for  the  world." 

"Humph!  I  know  I  shall  be  broken  before  I've 
done,"  muttered  Mr.  Burne,  taking  out  his  handker- 
chief for  a  good  blow;  but  glancing  back  in  the  direc- 
tion where  they  had  left  the  horses,  he  altered  his 
mind,  as  if  he  dreaded  the  consequences,  and  replacing 
the  silken  square,  he  uttered  a  low  sigh,  and  prepared 
to  climb. 


CHAPTER    XX. 

THE   ANCIENT  DWELLINGS. 

OOK  here;  stop  a  minute,"  said  Mr.  Burne; 
"  if  we've  got  to  climb  up  that  break-neck 
place,  hadn't  we  better  leave  these  guns 
and  things  at  the  bottom,  so  as  to  have 
our  hands  clear?" 

"No — no — no,"  exclaimed  Yussuf  impatiently;  "a 
man  in  this  country  should  never  leave  his  weapons  out 
of  his  reach." 

"Bah!  what  nonsense,  sir!  Anyone  would  think  we 
were  at  sea  again,  or  in  a  country  where  there  are  no 
laws." 

"There  are  plenty  of  laws,  Burne,"  said  the  pro- 
fessor, "  but  we  are  getting  out  of  their  reach." 

"Highwaymen  and  footpads  about,  I  suppose?"  said 
the  old  lawyer  mockingly.  "  My  dear  sir,  don't  put 
such  romantic  notions  into  the  boy's  head.  This  is  not 
Hounslow  Heath.  I  suppose  you  will  want  to  make 
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me  believe  next  that  there  are  bands  of  robbers  close 
at  hand,  with  a  captain  whose  belt  is  stuck  full  of 
pistols — eh,  Yussuf  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  sir,"  said  their  guide  quietly.  "  I  should 
not  be  surprised.  There  are  plenty  of  brigands  in  the 
mountains." 

"Rubbish,  sir;  stuff,  sir;  nonsense,  sir!" 

"  It  is  true,  sir,"  replied  Yussuf  sturdily. 

"  Then  what  do  you  mean,  sir,  if  it  is  true,  by  bring- 
ing us  into  such  a  place  as  this?" 

Yussuf  stared  at  him  wonderingly;  and  Lawrence 
burst  into  a  hearty  fit  of  laughter. 

"Come,  come,  Burne,"  cried  the  professor;  "if  any- 
one is  to  blame,  it  is  I.  Of  course,  this  country  is 
in  a  very  lawless  state,  but  all  we  have  to  do  is 
to  preserve  a  bold  front.  Come  along;  we  are  wast- 
ing time." 

Yussuf  smiled  and  nodded,  and  led  the  way  up  over 
the  crumbling  stones,  climbing  and  pointing  out  the 
easiest  paths,  till  they  were  at  the  first  ledge,  and  were 
able  to  inspect  the  first  group  of  cliff  dwellings,  which 
proved  to  be  strongly  built  roofless  places,  evidently  of 
vast  antiquity,  and  everywhere  suggesting  that  the 
people  who  had  dwelt  in  them  had  been  those  who 
lived  in  very  troublous  times,  when  one  of  the  first 
things  to  think  about  in  a  home  was  safety,  for  enemies 
must  have  abounded  on  every  side. 

For  about  a  couple  of  hours  the  professor  examined, 
and  climbed,  and  turned  over  stones,  finding  here 
and  there  rough  fragments  of  pottery,  while  Mr. 
Burne  settled  himself  down  in  a  shady  corner  and 
had  a  nap. 
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Yussuf  was  indefatigable,  moving  fragments  of  rock 
and  tryingto  contrive  ways  off  the  giddy  slope  to  another 
group  of  the  strange  old  edifices,  to  which  in  due  time, 
and  not  without  some  risk,  the  professor  and  Lawrence 
climbed.  But  there  was  nothing  more  to  reward  them 
than  they  had  found  below,  only  that  the  wisdom 
of  the  choice  of  the  old  occupants  was  evident,  for 
just  as  the  professor  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  people  who  made  these  their  strongholds  must 
have  been  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemies  who  seized 
upon  the  spring  down  below  in  the  ravine,  they  came 
upon  proof  that  there  was  plenty  of  foresight  exercised, 
and  that  these  ancient  inhabitants  had  arranged  so  as 
not  to  be  forced  to  surrender  from  thirst. 

It  was  Lawrence  who  made  the  discovery,  for  hav- 
ing climbed  a  little  higher  up  the  cliff  face  to  a  fresh 
ledge,  he  called  to  the  professor  to  follow,  and  upon  his 
reaching  the  spot,  a  great  niche  right  in  the  cliff,  deep 
and  completely  hidden,  there  were  the  remains  of 
a  roughly-made  tank  or  reservoir,  formed  by  simply 
building  a  low  wall  of  stones  and  cement  across  the 
mouth,  when  it  was  evident  that  the  water  that  came 
down  from  above  in  rainy  weather  would  be  caught 
and  preserved  for  use. 

It  was  all  intensely  interesting  to  everyone  but  Mr. 
Burne,  who  could  not  get  up  any  enthusiasm  on  the 
subject  of  whom  these  people  were,  and  excused  him- 
self from  climbing  higher  on  account  of  his  back. 

They  descended  at  length,  and  Mr.  Burne  sighed 
with  satisfaction;  but  Yussuf  had  more  wonders  of 
the  past  to  show  the  travellers,  pointing  out  a  narrow 
path  that  ran  diagonally  up  the  side  of  the  gully,  and 
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assuring  the  party  that  if  they  only  made  up  their 
minds  to  ascend  bravely  there  was  no  danger. 

Again  it  was  suggested  that  Mr.  Burne  should  sit 
down  and  wait;  but  the  only  effect  of  this  was  to 
make  him  obstinate;  and  he  started  forward  and 
followed  Yussuf  up  the  steep  path. 

It  was  decidedly  dangerous  in  places  where  the 
stones  had  crumbled  away,  and  a  slip  must  have 
resulted  in  a  terrible  fall;  but  all  got  well  over  the 
perilous  parts,  and  at  last  they  climbed  to  a  platform 
on  the  side  of  the  huge  rocky  mass,  where  the  low 
crumbling  walls  showed  where  a  kind  of  temple  had 
once  stood.  Here  they  had  an  opportunity  of  gazing 
down  into  a  valley  that  was  one  mass  of  glorious 
verdure,  through  which  dashed  a  torrent,  whose  waters 
flashed  and  glittered  where  the  sunbeams  pierced  the 
overhanging  trees,  and  made  the  scene  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  they  had  seen. 

There  were  more  wonders  yet,  for  the  face  of  the 
rock  was  honey-combed  with  caverns  which  ran  in  a 
great  distance,  forming  passages  and  chambers  con- 
nected one  with  the  other. 

These  had  evidently  been  inhabited,  for  there  were 
marks  of  tools  showing  how  they  had  been  enlarged, 
and  curious  well- like  arrangements  which  suggested 
tanks;  but  Yussuf  assured  the  travellers  that  these 
holes  in  the  natural  rock  were  used  as  stores  for  grain, 
this  being  the  manner  in  which  it  was  stored  or  buried 
to  the  present  day. 

"  There,"  cried  Mr.  Burne,  as  they  came  out  of  the 
last  cave,  and  stood  once  more  upon  the  platform  of 
rock  by  the  ruins,  and  had  a  glorious  panorama  of  the 
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defile  below — "  there,  I've  been  as  patient  as  can  be 
with  you,  but  now  it's  my  turn.  What  I  say  is,  that 
we  must  go  back  to  camp  at  once,  and  have  a  rest  and 
a  good  lunch." 

"Agreed,"  said  Mr.  Preston.  "You  have  been 
patient.  What  is  it,  Yussuf  ?"  he  cried  suddenly,  as 
he  saw  the  guide  gazing  intently  down  at  something 
about  half  a  mile  away,  far  along  the  winding  defile. 

"  Travellers,"  said  Yussuf;  and  in  that  wild,  almost 
uninhabited  region,  the  appearance  of  fellow-creatures 
excited  curiosity. 

They  were  only  seen  for  a  few  minutes  before  the 
party  of  mounted  and  unmounted  men  with  their 
baggage  were  seen  to  curve  round  a  bold  mass  of  rock, 
and  disappear  into  a  narrow  valley  that  turned  off 
almost  at  right  angles  to  that  by  which  they  had  come. 

The  descent  proved  more  difficult  than  the  ascent, 
and  Mr.  Burne  made  several  attempts  to  plunge  down 
or  slide  amongst  the  debris  instead  of  trusting  to  his 
feet;  but  these  accidents  were  foreseen,  and  checked 
by  Yussuf,  who  went  in  front,  and  at  the  first  sound  of  a 
slip  threw  himself  down  and  clung  to  the  rock,  making 
himself  a  check  or  drag  upon  the  old  lawyer's  progress. 

They  reached  the  bottom  at  last  safely,  but  heated 
and  weary  with  the  long  and  arduous  descent. 

Once  on  tolerably  level  ground  in  the  bottom  of  the 
defile,  however,  their  progress  was  easy,  and,  with  the 
anticipation  of  long  hearty  drinks  at  the  clear  spring, 
and  a  good  meal  from  the  store  on  the  pack-horses' 
backs,  they  strode  on  bravely  in  spite  of  the  heat.  The 
track  up  to  the  cliff  dwellings  was  passed;  but  now  that 
they  were  weary,  the  way  seemed  to  be  twice  as  far  as 
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when  they  were  going  in  the  morning,  and  the  defile 
looked  so  different  upon  the  return  journey  that  at  last 
Lawrence  asked  with  a  wistful  look  whether  they  had 
missed  the  spring. 

Yussuf  smiled  and  replied  that  it  was  below,  and 
not  far  distant  now,  and  a  few  minutes  later  they 
turned  an  angle  in  the  defile,  and  came  in  full  view  of 
the  patch  of  verdure  that  marked  its  presence  in  the 
sterile  stony  gorge. 

"Hah!"  ejaculated  Mr.  Burne,  "it  makes  one  know 
the  value  of  water,  travelling  in  a  land  like  this.  Only 
fancy  how  clear  and  cold  and  refreshing  it  will  be." 

He  nodded  and  smiled,  for  it  was  his  custom  after 
having  been  in  any  way  unamiable  to  try  and  make 
up  for  it  by  pleasant  remarks  and  jocularity. 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Preston;  "it  does  indeed.  This 
mountain  air,  too,  gives  one  an  appetite — eh,  Law- 
rence?" 

"Is  that  curious  feeling  one  has  appetite?"  said  the 
lad.  "  I  fancied  that  I  was  not  well." 

"But  you  feel  as  if  you  could  eat?" 

"Oh,  yes;  a  great  deal,"  cried  the  boy,  "and  I  shall 
be  glad  to  begin." 

"  Then  it  is  hunger,"  said  the  professor  laughing. 
"Eh,  what?" 

This  last  was  in  answer  to  some  words  uttered  loudly 
by  Yussuf,  who  had  walked  swiftly  on,  and  entered 
the  little  depression  where  they  had  left  the  man  with 
the  horses. 

"  Gone,  excellency,  gone!"  he  cried  excitedly,  for  the 
place  was  empty;  the  six  horses  and  the  man  were 
not  visible. 
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The  little  party  stood  gazing  wonderingly  at  each  other. 

The  water  was  there,  gushing  with  great  force  from 
beneath  the  towering  mass  of  rock;  but  their  supply 
of  food,  their  means  of  progression,  the  man  whom 
they  had  engaged — where  were  they? 

Yussuf  stood  with  his  hands  clenched,  and  his  brow 
contracted,  gazing  down  at  the  ground. 

Mr.  Preston  looked  down  the  valley  in  the  direction 
by  which  they  had  come  that  morning. 

Mr.  Burne  took  out  his  box,  partook  of  a  large  pinch 
of  snuff,  and  blew  his  nose  violently. 

Lawrence  walked  to  the  spring,  stooped  down,  and 
began  drinking,  dipping  up  a  little  water  at  a  time  in 
the  hollow  of  his  hand. 

Then  there  was  a  few  moments'  silence,  and  the  pro- 
fessor spoke. 

"  It  is  very  vexatious,  just  when  we  were  so  hungry, 
but  it  is  plain  enough.  Something  has  startled  the 
horses.  Your  Ali  Baba,  Lawrence,  has  been  biting 
them,  and  they  have  all  gone  off  back,  and  Hamed 
has  followed  to  catch  them.  There,  let's  have  a  draught 
of  spring  water  and  trudge  back." 

"  Humph!  yes,"  said  Mr.  Burne  hopefully.  "We  may 
meet  them  coming  back  before  long." 

They  each  drank  and  rose  refreshed. 

"  Come,  Yussuf,"  said  the  professor.     "  This  way." 

"No,  effendi,"  he  exclaimed  sharply;  "not  that  way, 
but  this." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  cried  Mr.  Preston,  for  the 
guide  pointed  up  the  ravine  instead  of  down. 

"  The  horses  have  not  been  frightened,  but  have  been 
stolen — carried  off." 
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"Nonsense,  man!"  cried  Mr.  Burne. 

"See!"  said  Yussuf,  pointing  to  the  soil  moistened 
by  the  stream  that  ran  from  the  source,  "the  horses 
have  gone  along  this  little  valley  by  the  side  of  the 
stream  —  here  are  their  hoof-marks — and  come  out 
again  higher  up  beyond  this  ridge  of  the  mountain. 
Yes:  I  know.  The  valleys  join  again  there  beyond 
where  we  were  to-day,  and  I  ought  to  have  known  it," 
he  cried,  stamping  his  foot. 

"Known?  Known  what,  man?"  cried  Mr.  Burne 
angrily. 

"  That  those  men,  who  I  said  were  travellers,  were 
the  robbers,  who  have  seized  our  horses,  and  carried 
everything  off  into  the  hills." 


CHAPTER   XXI. 

A   SKIRMISH. 

[HIS  is  a  pretty  state  of  affairs,"  cried  Mr. 
Burne,  opening  and  shutting  his  snuff-box 
to  make  it  snap.  "  Now,  what's  to  be 
done  ? " 

'  Tramp  to  the  nearest  village,  I  suppose,  and  buy 
more,"  replied  the  professor  coolly.  "  We  must  expect 
reverses.  This  is  one." 

"  Hang  your  reverses,  man !  I  don't  expect  and  I 
will  not  have  them,  if  I  can  help  it — serves  us  right 
for  not  watching  over  our  baggage." 
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"Well,  Yussuf,  I  suppose  you  are  right,"  said  the 
professor. 

"  Yes,  effendi.     What  is  to  be  done?" 

"  What  I  say." 

"Yes;  what  you  say,"  replied  the  Turk  frowning; 
"  and  he  is  so  young.  We  are  only  three." 

"What  are  you  thinking,  Yussuf  ?" 

"  That  it  makes  my  blood  boil,  effendi,  to  be  robbed ; 
and  I  feel  that  we  ought  to  follow  and  punish  the 
dogs.  They  are  cowards,  and  would  fly.  A  robber 
always  shrinks  from  the  man  who  faces  him  boldly." 

"  And  you  would  follow  them,  Yussuf  ?" 

"  If  your  excellency  would,"  he  said  eagerly. 

The  grave  quiet  professor's  face  flushed,  his  eyes 
brightened,  and  for  a  few  moments  he  felt  as  if  his 
youthful  days  had  come  back,  when  he  was  one  of  the 
leaders  in  his  college  in  athletics,  and  had  more  than 
once  been  in  a  town-and-gown  row.  All  this  before 
he  had  settled  down  into  the  heavy  serious  absent- 
minded  student.  There  was  now  a  curious  tingling  in 
his  nerves,  and  he  felt  ready  to  agree  to  anything  that 
would  result  in  the  punishment  of  the  cowardly  thieves 
who  had  left  them  in  such  a  predicament;  but  just 
then  his  eyes  fell  upon  Lawrence's  slight  delicate 
figure,  and  from  that  they  ranged  to  the  face  of  Mr. 
Burne,  and  he  was  the  grave  professor  again. 

"  Why,  Preston,"  said  the  old  lawyer,  "  you  looked 
as  if  you  meant  fighting." 

"  But  I  do  not,"  he  replied.  "  Discretion  is  the  better 
part  of  valour,  they  say."  Then,  turning  to  Yussuf— 
"  What  is  the  nearest  place  to  where  we  are  now?" 

Yussuf's  face  changed.     There  was  a  look  of  disap- 
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pointment  in  it  for  a  few  moments,  but  he  turned 
grave  and  calm  as  usual,  as  he  said: 

"  There  is  a  village  right  up  the  valley,  excellency. 
It  is  partly  in  the  way  taken  by  the  robbers,  but  they 
will  be  far  distant  by  now.  They  are  riding  and  we 
are  afoot." 

"But  is  it  far?" 

"  Half  the  distance  that  it  would  be  were  we  to 
return  to  the  place  we  left  this  morning." 

"  Forward,  then.  Come,  Lawrence,  you  must  walk 
as  far  as  you  can,  and  then  I  will  stay  with  you,  and 
we  will  send  the  others  forward  for  help." 

"  I  do  not  feel  so  tired  now,"  said  the  lad.  "  I  am 
ready." 

Yussuf  took  the  lead  again  and  they  set  off,  walking 
steadily  on  straight  past  the  cliff  dwellings,  and  the 
ruins  by  the  cave,  till  they  reached  the  spot  in  the 
beautifully-wooded  vale  where,  from  far  above,  they 
had  seen  the  horsemen  pass,  little  thinking  at  the 
time  that  they  were  bearing  off  their  strong  helps  to 
a  journey  through  the  mountains,  and  all  the  food. 

Here  the  beaten  track  curved  off  to  the  left,  and  the 
traces  left  by  the  horses  were  plain  enough  to  see,  for 
there  was  a  little  patch  of  marshy  ground  made  by  a 
little  spring  here,  and  this  they  had  passed,  Yussuf 
eagerly  scanning  them,  and  making  out  that  some- 
where about  twelve  horses  had  crossed  here,  and  there 
were  also  the  footprints  of  five  or  six  men. 

"  If  we  go  this  way  we  may  overtake  the  scoun- 
drels," said  the  old  lawyer;  "  but  it  will  not  do. 
Yussuf,  I  am  a  man  of  peace,  and  I  should  prove  to 
be  a  very  poor  creature  in  another  fight.  I  had  quite 
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enough  to  last  me  the  rest  of  my  life  on  board  that 
boat.  Here,  let's  rest  a  few  hours." 

"  No,  excellency;  we  must  go  on,  even  if  it  is  slowly. 
This  part  of  the  valley  is  marshy,  and  there  are  fevers 
caught  here.  I  have  been  along  here  twice,  and  there 
is  a  narrow  track  over  that  shoulder  of  the  mountain 
that  we  can  easily  follow  afoot,  though  we  could  not 
take  horses.  It  is  far  shorter,  too.  Can  the  young 
effendi  walk  so  far?" 

Lawrence  declared  that  he  could,  for  the  mountain 
air  gave  him  strength.  So  they  left  the  beaten  track, 
to  continue  along  a  narrow  water-course  for  a  couple  of 
miles,  and  then  rapidly  ascend  the  side  of  one  of  the 
vast  masses  of  cliff,  the  path  being  literally  a  shelf  in 
places  not  more  than  a  foot  wide,  with  the  mountain 
on  their  left  rising  up  like  a  wall,  and  on  their  right 
the  rock  sank  right  down  to  the  stream,  which  gurgled 
among  the  masses  of  stone  which  had  fallen  from 
above,  a  couple  of  hundred  feet  below  them  and  quite 
out  of  sight. 

"  Ton  my  word,  Yussuf,  this  is  a  pretty  sort  of  a 
place ! "  panted  Mr.  Burne.  "  Hang  it,  man !  It  is 
dangerous." 

"  There  is  no  danger,  effendi,  if  you  do  not  think 
of  danger." 

"  But  I  do  think  of  danger,  sir.  Why,  bless  my 
heart,  sir,  there  isn't  room  for  a  man  to  turn  round 
and  comfortably  blow  his  nose." 

"  There  is  plenty  of  room  for  the  feet,  effendi," 
replied  Yussuf;  "the  path  is  level,  and  if  you  will  think 
of  the  beautiful  rocks,  and  hills,  and  listen  to  the  birds 
singing  below  there,  where  the  stream  is  foaming,  and 
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the  bushes  grow  amongst  the  rocks,  there  is  no 
danger." 

"  But  I  can't  think  about  the  beauty  of  all  these 
things,  Yussuf,  my  man,  and  I  can  only  think  I  am 
going  to  turn  giddy,  and  that  my  feet  are  about  to 
slip." 

"Why  should  you,  effendi?"  replied  the  Turk  gravely. 
"  Is  it  not  given  to  man  to  be  calm  and  confident,  and 
to  walk  bravely  on,  in  such  places  as  this?  He  can 
train  himself  to  go  through  what  is  dangerous  to  the 
timid  without  risk.  Look  at  the  young  effendi!"  he 
added  in  a  whisper;  "  he  sees  no  danger  upon  the  path." 

"Upon  my  word!  Really!  Bless  my  heart!  I 
say,  Preston,  do  you  hear  how  this  fellow  is  talking 
to  me?" 

"  Yes,  I  hear,"  replied  the  professor.  "  He  is  quite 
right." 

"Quite  right!" 

"  Certainly.  I  have  several  times  over  felt  nervous, 
both  in  our  climb  this  morning,  and  since  we  have 
been  up  here;  but  I  feel  now  as  if  I  have  mastered 
my  timidity,  and  I  do  not  mind  the  path  half  so  much 
as  I  did." 

"  Then  I've  got  your  share  and  my  own,  and — now, 
just  look  at  that  boy.  It  is  absurd." 

"  What  is  absurd  ? "  said  the  professor  quietly. 

"  Why,  to  see  him  walking  on  like  that.  Ill !  Invalid ! 
He  is  an  impostor." 

The  professor  smiled. 

"I  say,  is  it  safe  to  let  him  go  on  like  that?" 

"  So  long  as  he  feels  no  fear.  See  how  confident  he 
is!"  said  Mr.  Preston. 
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Just  then  Lawrence  stopped  for  the  others  to  over- 
take him. 

"  Have  you  noticed  what  beautiful  white  stone  this 
is,  Mr.  Preston?"  he  said. 

He  pointed  down  at  the  path  they  were  on,  for  every 
here  and  there  the  rock  was  worn  smooth  and  shiny 
by  the  action  of  the  air  and  water,  perhaps,  too,  by  the 
footsteps  of  men  for  thousands  of  years,  and  was 
almost  as  white  as  snow. 

"Yes,"  said  the  professor,  "I  have  been  making 
a  mental  note  of  it,  and  wishing  I  had  a  geologist's 
hammer.  You  know  what  it  is,  I  suppose?" 

"  White  stone,  of  course,"  said  Mr.  Burne. 

"  Fine  white  marble,"  said  the  professor. 

"  Nonsense,  sir!     What!  in  quantities  like  this?" 

"  To  be  sure." 

"  But  it  would  be  worth  a  large  fortune  in  London." 

"  Exactly,  and  it  is  worth  next  to  nothing  here, 
because  it  could  not  be  got  down  to  the  sea-shore, 
and  the  carriage  would  be  enormous." 

"What  a  pity!"  exclaimed  the  old  lawyer.  "Dear 
me!  Fine  white  marble!  So  it  is.  What  a  company 
one  might  get  up.  The  Asia  Minor  Major  Marble 
Quarry  Company — eh,  Preston?" 

"  Yes,  in  hundred-pound  shares  that  would  be  worth 
nothing." 

"Humph!  I  suppose  not.  Well,  never  mind.  I'd 
rather  have  a  chicken  pie  and  a  loaf  of  bread  now 
than  all  the  marble  in  the  universe.  Let's  get  on." 

Their  progress  was  slow,  for  in  spite  of  all  that 
Yussuf  had  said  they  had  to  exercise  a  great  deal 
of  care,  especially  as  the  narrow  track  rose  higher  and 
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higher,  till  they  were  at  a  dizzy  height  above  the  little 
stream,  whose  source  they  passed  just  as  the  sun  was 
getting  low;  and  then  their  way  lay  between  two 
steep  cliffs;  and  next  round  a  sunny  slope  that  was 
dotted  with  huge  walnut-trees,  the  soil  being  evi- 
dently deep  and  moist  consequent  upon  a  spring  that 
crossed  their  path. 

The  trees  were  of  great  girth,  but  not  lofty,  and  a 
peculiarity  about  them  was  that  they  were  ill-grown, 
and  gnarled  and  knotted  in  a  way  that  made  them 
seem  as  if  they  were  diseased.  For  every  now  and 
then  one  of  them  displayed  a  huge  lump  or  boss,  such 
as  is  sometimes  seen  upon  elms  at  home. 

"  There's  another  little  fortune  there,  Burne,"  said 
the  professor  quietly. 

"  Nonsense,  sir !  There  isn't  a  tree  in  the  lot  out  of 
which  you  could  cut  a  good  board.  Might  do  for  gun- 
stocks." 

"  My  dear  Burne,"  said  the  professor,  "  don't  you 
know  that  these  large  ugly  bosses  go  to  Europe  to  be 
steamed  till  they  are  soft,  and  then  shaved  off  into 
leaves  as  thin  almost  as  coarse  brown  paper,  and  then 
used  and  polished  for  all  our  handsome  pianofortes?" 

"  No,"  said  Mr.  Burne  shortly,  "  I  didn't  know  it, 
and  I  didn't  want  to  know  it.  I'm  starving,  and  my 
back  is  getting  bad  again.  Here,  Yussuf,  how  much 
farther  is  it?" 

"  Two  hours'  journey,  excellency;  but  as  soon  as  we 
reach  that  gap  in  the  rocks  we  come  to  a  road  that 
leads  directly  to  the  village,  and  the  walking  will  be 
easier." 

'*  Hadn't  we  better  try  and  shoot  a  bird  or  an  ani- 
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mal,  and  make  a  fire  under  those  trees,  and  see  if  we 
can  find  some  walnuts?  I  must  eat  something.  I  can- 
not devour  snuff." 

The  professor  smiled. 

"There  is  nothing  to  shoot,"  he  said;  "and  as  to  the 
walnuts,  they  are  very  nice  after  dinner  with  wine,  but 
for  a  meal — " 

"Here,  Lawrence,  you  are  tired  out,  my  boy,"  cried 
Mr.  Burne  interrupting. 

"Yes,  I  am  very  tired,"  said  Lawrence,  "but  I 
can  go  on." 

"It  is  dreary  work  to  rest  without  food,"  said 
Yussuf,  "  but  it  might  be  better  to  get  on  to  the  spring 
yonder,  and  pick  out  a  sheltered  place  among  the 
rocks,  where  we  could  lie  down  and  sleep  for  a  few 
hours,  till  the  moon  rises,  and  then  continue  our 
journey." 

"  That's  the  plan,  Yussuf;  agreed  new.,  con.,"  cried 
Mr.  Burne. 

"Perhaps  it  will  be  best,"  said  Mr.  Preston,  and 
they  journeyed  on  for  another  half  hour,  till  they 
reached  the  gap  which  their  guide  had  pointed  out, 
one  which  proved  to  be  the  embouchure  of  another 
ravine,  along  the  bottom  of  which  meandered  a  rough 
road  that  had  probably  never  been  repaired  since  the 
Romans  ruled  the  land. 

"  Let  us  go  a  little  way  in,"  said  Yussuf;  "  we  shall 
then  be  sheltered  from  the  wind.  It  will  blow  coldly 
when  the  sun  has  set." 

He  led  the  way  into  a  wild  and  awful-looking 
chasm,  for  the  shadows  were  growing  deeper,  and 
to  the  weary  and  hungry  travellers  the  place  had  a 
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strangely  forbidding  look,  suggestive  of  hidden  dan- 
gers. But  for  the  calm  and  confident  way  in  which 
Yussuf  marched  forward,  the  others  would  have  hesi- 
tated to  plunge  into  a  gorge  of  so  weird  a  character, 
until  the  sun  had  lightened  its  gloomy  depths. 

"  I  think  this  will  do,"  said  Yussuf,  as  they  turned 
an  angle  about  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  from  the 
entrance.  "I  will  climb  up  here  first.  These  rocks 
look  cave-like  and  offer  shelter.  Hist!" 

He  held  up  his  hand,  for  a  trampling  sound  seemed 
to  come  from  the  face  of  the  rocks  a  couple  of  hundred 
feet  above  them,  and  all  involuntarily  turned  to  gaze 
up  at  a  spot  where  the  shadows  were  blackest. 

All  except  Yussuf,  who  gazed  straight  onward  into 
the  ravine. 

It  was  strange.  There  was  quite  a  precipice  up 
there,  and  it  was  impossible  for  people  to  be  walking. 
What  was  more  strange,  there  was  the  trampling  of 
horses'  feet,  and  then  it  struck  the  professor  that  they 
were  listening  to  the  echoes  of  the  sounds  made  by  a 
party  some  distance  in. 

"How  lucky!"  said  Mr.  Burne.  "People  coming. 
We  shall  get  something  to  eat." 

"Hush,  effendi!"  said  Yussuf  sternly.  "These  may 
not  be  friends." 

"What?"  exclaimed  Mr.  Burne,  cocking  his  gun. 

"Yes;  that  is  right,  excellencies;  look  to  your  arms. 
If  they  are  friends  there  is  no  harm  done.  They  will 
respect  us  the  more.  If  they  are  enemies,  we  must  be 
prepared." 

"Stop!"  said  Mr.  Preston,  glancing  at  Lawrence. 
"  We  must  hide  or  run." 
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"There  is  time  for  neither,  effendi,"  said  Yussuf, 
taking  out  his  revolver.  "  They  will  be  upon  us  in  a 
minute,  and  to  run  would  be  to  draw  their  fire  upon  us.;> 

"Run!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Burne;  "no,  sir.  As  I'm  an 
Englishman  I  won't  run.  If  it  was  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte and  his  army  coming,  and  these  were  the  Alps, 
I  would  not  run  now,  hungry  as  I  am,  and  I  certainly 
will  not  go  for  a  set  of  Turkish  ragamuffins  or  Greeks." 

"Then,  stand  firm  here,  excellencies,  behind  these 
stones.  They  are  mounted;  we  are  afoot." 

The  little  party  had  hardly  taken  their  places  in  the 
shadow  cast  by  a  rock,  when  a  group  of  horse  and 
footmen  came  into  sight.  They  were  about  fourteen  or 
fifteen  in  number  apparently,  some  mounted,  some 
afoot,  and  low  down  in  that  deep  gorge  the  darkness 
was  coming  on  so  fast  that  it  was  only  possible  to  see 
that  they  were  roughly  clad  and  carried  guns. 

They  came  on  at  a  steady  walk,  talking  loudly,  their 
horses'  hoofs  ringing  on  the  stony  road,  and  quite  un- 
conscious of  anyone  being  close  beside  the  path  they 
were  taking  till  they  were  within  some  forty  yards, 
when  a  man  who  was  in  front  suddenly  caught  sight 
of  the  group  behind  the  rocks,  checked  his  horse, 
uttered  a  warning  cry,  and  the  next  moment  ample 
proof  was  given  that  they  were  either  enemies  or 
timid  travellers,  who  took  the  party  by  the  rocks  for 
deadly  foes. 

For  all  at  once  the  gloomy  gorge  was  lit  by  the 
flashes  of  pretty  well  a  dozen  muskets,  the  rocks  echoed 
the  scattered  volley,  and  magnified  it  fifty-fold,  and 
then,  with  a  yell,  the  company  came  galloping  down, 
to  rush  past  and  reach  the  open  slope  beyond. 


A   SKIRMISH   WITH   A   BAND   OF   MAURAUDERS. 
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How  it  all  happened  neither  Mr.  Burne  nor  the  pro- 
fessor could  fully  have  explained.  It  must  have  been 
the  effect  of  Yussuf's  example,  for,  as  the  bullets  flew 
harmlessly  over  the  party's  head,  he  replied  with  shot 
after  shot  from  his  revolver,  discharging  it  at  the 
attacking  group.  As  he  fired  his  second  shot,  Mr. 
Burne's  fowling-piece  went  off,  both  barrels  almost 
together,  and  the  professor  and  Lawrence  both  fired 
as  the  group  reached  them,  and  after  them,  as  it  passed 
and  went  thundering  by  and  down  the  slope  out  be- 
yond the  entrance  to  the  gorge. 

"Load  again  quickly,"  cried  the  professor;  "they 
may  return.  There  is  one  poor  wretch  down." 

His  command  was  obeyed,  empty  cartridges  thrown 
out  and  fresh  ones  inserted;  but  the  trampling  of 
horses'  hoofs  was  continued,  and  gradually  grew  more 
faint,  as  the  little  party  descended  from  their  impro- 
vised fort.  They  ran  down,  for  something  curious  had 
occurred. 

As  the  band  of  horsemen  charged,  their  company 
seemed  to  divide  in  two,  and  the  cause  appeared  to  be 
this: 

One  of  the  mounted  men  was  seen  to  fall  from  his 
saddle  and  hang  by  the  stirrup,  when  his  horse,  instead 
of  galloping  on,  stopped  short,  and  five  other  horses 
that  were  seen  to  be  riderless  stopped,  after  going  fifty 
yards,  and  cantered  back  to  their  companion  and 
huddled  round  him. 

"Why,  there's  Ali  Baba!"  cried  Lawrence  excitedly, 
as  he  ran  down  and  caught  his  little  steed  by  the  bridle. 

"And  the  pack-horses!"  cried  Mr.  Burne  quite  as 
excitedly,  as  he  followed. 
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"  Enemies,  not  friends,  eflfendi,"  said  Yussuf  quickly. 

For  all  had  seen  at  once  now  that  they  had  re- 
covered their  lost  horses,  it  being  evident  that  the 
travelers,  by  taking  the  short  cut,  had  got  ahead  of 
the  marauding  band,  for  such  they  seemed  to  be;  and 
they  had  possibly  made  the  task  the  easier  by  halting 
somewhere  on  the  way  to  let  their  horses  feed. 

But  there  was  another  cause  for  the  horses  keeping 
together,  and  not  following  those  of  the  strangers  in 
their  headlong  flight,  for,  on  coming  up,  the  reason  for 
the  first  one  stopping  was  perfectly  plain.  Hamed, 
the  pack-horse  driver,  had  been  made  prisoner,  and, 
poor  fellow !  secured  by  having  his  ankles  bound  to- 
gether by  a  rope  which  passed  beneath  the  horse's 
girths.  When  the  charge  had  been  made  he  had 
slipped  sidewise,  being  unable  to  keep  his  seat,  and 
gone  down  beneath  his  horse,  with  the  result  that  the 
docile,  well-trained  animal  stopped  at  once,  and  then 
its  comrades  had  halted  and  cantered  back. 

"Is  he  much  hurt,  Preston?"  said  Mr.  Burne  eagerly, 
as  the  professor  supported  the  poor  fellow,  while 
Yussuf  drew  out  his  dagger  and  cut  the  rope. 

"  I  cannot  say  yet.  Keep  your  eyes  on  the  mouth 
of  the  gorge,  and  fire  at  once  if  the  scoundrels  show 
again." 

They  will  not  show  again,  efFendi,"  said  Yussuf. 
"  They  are  too  much  scared.  That's  better.  The  horses 
will  stand.  They  know  us  now.  Take  hold  of  your 
bridle,  Mr.  Lawrence,  and  the  others  will  be  sure  to 
stay. 

Lawrence  obeyed,  and  rested  his  piece  on  the  horse's 
back,  standing  beside  him  and  watching  the  mouth  of 
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the  defile,  while  the  others  carried  the  injured  man  to 
the  side  and  laid  him  down,  the  professor  taking  out 
his  flask  which  was  filled  with  spirit. 

"  Yes,"  said  Yussuf,  acquiescing.  "  It  is  not  a  drink 
for  a  true  believer,  but  it  is  a  wonderful  medicine, 
effendi." 

So  it  proved,  for  soon  after  a  little  had  been  poured 
down  Hamed's  throat  the  poor  fellow  opened  his  eyes 
and  smiled. 

''It  is  your  excellencies!"  he  said  in  his  native  tongue; 
and  upon  Yussuf  questioning  him,  he  told  them  faintly 
that  he  was  not  much  hurt,  only  a  little  stunned. 
That  he  was  seated  by  the  fount,  with  his  horses 
grazing,  when  the  band  of  armed  men  rode  up,  and 
one  of  them  struck  him  over  the  head  with  the  barrel 
of  his  musket,  and  when  he  recovered  somewhat  he 
found  himself  a  prisoner,  with  his  legs  tied  as  he  was 
found,  and  the  horses  led  and  driven  down  a  narrow 
defile,  out  of  which  they  had  made  their  way  into  a 
forest  of  shady  trees.  Later  on  they  had  made  a  halt 
for  a  couple  of  hours,  and  then  continued  their  jour- 
ney, which  was  brought  to  an  end,  as  far  as  he  was 
concerned,  by  his  falling  beneath  his  horse. 

"What  is  to  be  done  now?"  said  the  professor. 

"  Eat,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Burne,  "  even  if  we  have  to 
fight  directly  after  dinner." 

"  The  effendi  is  right,"  said  Yussuf  smiling.  "  If  we 
go  on,  we  may  fall  into  a  trap.  If  we  go  back  a  little 
way  here  till  we  find  a  suitable  spot,  the  enemy  will 
not  dare  to  come  and  attack  us  in  the  dark.  Can  you 
walk,  Harned?" 

The 'poor  fellow  tried  to  rise,  but  his  ankles  were 
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perfectly  numbed,  and  there  was  nothing  for  it  but 
to  help  him  up  on  one  of  the  horses,  and  go  back 
farther  into  the  gloomy  ravine,  which  was  perfectly 
black  by  the  time  they  had  found  a  likely  place  for 
their  bivouac,  where  the  horses  would  be  safe  as 
well,  and  this  done,  one  of  the  packs  was  taken 
down  from  its  bearer  and  a  hearty  meal  made  by 
all,  Yussuf  eating  as  he  kept  guard  with  Lawrence's 
gun,  while  Hamed  was  well  enough  to  play  his  part 
feebly,  as  the  horses  rejoiced  in  a  good  feed  of.  barley 
apiece. 


CHAPTER   XXII. 

THE  USE   OF  A   STRAW  HAT. 

fiHERE,"  said  Mr.  Burne,  as  he  lit  a  cigar, 
and  sat  with  his  back  to  a  stone;-  "if  any- 
body in  Fleet  Street,  or  at  my  club,  had 
told  me  I  could  have  such  an  adventure 
as  this,  I  should  have  said — " 
Here  he  paused. 

"  What,  Mr.  Burne?"  asked  Lawrence  after  a  time. 
"  Tarradiddle!"  replied  the  old  gentleman  shortly, 
and  he  took  out  his  handkerchief  to  blow  his  nose, 
but  promptly  suppressed  the  act,  and  said: 

"  No;  wait  till  we  get  somewhere  that  is  likely  to 
be  safe." 

That  word  "  safe "  occurred  to  everybody  in  the 
silence  of  that  dark  and  solemn  gorge,  whose  sombre 
aspect  was  enough  to  daunt  the  most  courageous;  but 
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somehow  that  night,  in  spite  of  the  riskiness  of  then- 
position,  no  one  felt  much  alarmed. 

There  were  several  things  which  combined  to  make 
them  feel  cheerful.  One  was  the  company,  for  the 
knowledge  of  being  there  with  a  trusty  companion  on 
either. side  was  encouraging. 

Then  there  was  the  calm  confidence  given  by  the 
knowledge  that  their  enemies  had  run  from  them  like 
a  flock  of  sheep  before  a  dog. 

Lastly,  there  were  the  satisfactory  sensations  pro- 
duced by  the  recovery  of  their  horses  and  belongings, 
and  consequent  enjoyment  of  a  good  meal. 

Taken  altogether,  then,  after  proper  arrangements 
had  been  made  to  secure  the  horses,  and  for  a  watch 
being  kept,  no  scruple  was  felt  about  lying  down  to 
sleep,  everyone  with  his  weapons  ready  for  use  in 
case  of  an  attack,  which  after  all  was  not  greatly 
feared. 

Lawrence  wanted  to  take  his  turn  at  keeping  guard, 
but  the  professor  forbade  it. 

"No,"  he  said;  "you  have  done  your  day's  work. 
Sleep  and  grow  strong.  You  will  help  us  best  by 
getting  vigorous;"  and  hence  it  was  that  the  lad  lay 
clown  in  the  solemn  stillness  of  the  vast  place,  gazing 
up  at  the  stars,  which  seemed  dazzlingly  bright  in  the 
dark  sky,  and  then  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  closed  his 
eyes  for  a  moment,  and  opened  them  again  to  see  the 
mountain  slopes  bathed  in  sunshine,  while  the  birds 
were  twittering  and  piping,  and  the  black  desolate 
gorge  of  the  previous  night  was  a  scene  of  loveliness 
such  as  he  could  not  have  imagined  possible  there. 

"  Shows  the  value  of  the  sun,  Lawrence,"  said  the 
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professor  laughing;  "and  what  a  fine  thing  it  would 
be  if  some  of  our  clever  experimentalists  could  contrive 
to  bottle  and  condense  enough  sunshine  to  last  us  all 
through  the  winters." 

Just  then  Yussuf  came  up  through  the  dewy  grasses 
and  flowers  with  Lawrence's  gun  over  his  shoulder. 

"  Well,"  said  the  professor,  "  what  next — '-&  good 
breakfast,  and  then  start?" 

"  Yes,  effendi,"  said  the  Turk,  "  but  the  other  way." 

"Other  way?" 

"Yes,  effendi;  the  band  of  rascals  are  lying  in  am- 
bush for  us  about  a  mile  distant." 

"  Are  you  sure?" 

Yussuf  smiled. 

"  I  went  out  at  the  mouth  of  the  ravine  to  observe," 
he  said;  "and  I  could  see  nothing  till,  all  at  once,  I 
saw  a  flash  of  light." 

"Well?" 

"  Such  a  flash  could  only  be  reflected  from  a  sword 
or  gun." 

"  From  water — a  piece  of  glass — or  crystal." 

"  No,  excellency.  There  is  no  water  up  on  the 
mountain  slope.  Pieces  of  glass  are  not  seen  there, 
and  a  crystal  must  be  cut  and  polished  to  send  forth 
such  rays.  The  enemy  are  waiting  for  us  in  a  depres- 
sion, out  there  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  plain,  and  we 
must  go  back  the  other  way." 

"  Of  course.  It  will  be  safer.  But  after  a  time  they 
will  follow  us." 

"  I  think  I  can  stop  that,  effendi,"  said  their  guide 
smiling;  and  while  the  horses  were  being  loaded,  and 
everything  was  being  got  ready  for  a  start,  Yussuf 
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took  out  his  knife,  and  selecting  from  among  the 
bushes  a  good  straight  stick,  he  cut  and  trimmed  it 
carefully  till  it  was  about  the  length  of  a  gun. 

This  done,  he  climbed  up  the  ridge  that  screened 
them  from  the  mouth  of  the  gorge,  and,  selecting  a 
spot  from  whence  a  good  view  of  the  sloping  plain 
beyond  could  be  obtained,  he  walked  up  and  down 
for  a  few  minutes. 

After  this  he  beckoned  to  the  professor  and  the 
others  to  join  him;  and  as  soon  as  they  were  there 
he  drew  their  attention  to  a  clump  of  bushes,  as  they 
seemed,  but  which  must  have  been  trees,  a  couple  of 
miles  away,  though  in  that  wondrously  clear  mountain 
air  the  distance  did  not  seem  to  be  a  quarter. 

Mr.  Burne  was  nearest  to  the  guide,  in  his  straw 
hat,  which  he  had  retained  in  safety  so  far  through 
having  it  secured  by  a  lanyard,  but  it  was  growing 
very  shabby,  and  was  much  out  of  shape  from  its 
soaking  in  the  sea. 

The  professor  noticed  that  Yussuf — who  was  con- 
spicuous in  his  red  fez  skull-cap,  about  which  was 
rolled  a  good  deal  of  muslin  in  the  form  of  a  turban  or 
puggree — kept  walking  up  and  down  on  the  edge  of 
the  ridge,  and  pointing  out  to  Mr.  Burne  the  beauty 
of  the  prospect,  with  the  distant  ranges  of  snow-topped 
mountains,  and  the  old  lawyer  kept  on  nodding  his 
satisfaction. 

"  Yes.  Very  fine — very  fine,"  he  said ;  "  but  I  want 
my  breakfast." 

"There!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Preston  suddenly,  "I  saw 
it  yonder." 

"The  flash  of  light,  effendi?"  said  Yussuf  quietly. 
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"  Yes.     And  there  again." 

"I  saw  it  then,"  said  Lawrence  quickly;  and  no 
one  doubted  now  that  their  guide  was  right. 

After  staying  there  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
Yussuf  suggested  that  as  the  horses  were  ready,  break- 
fast should  be  hastily  eaten  and  they  should  start. 
Consequently  all  went  down,  a  hearty  meal  was  made, 
Yussuf  taking  his  walking  to  and  from  the  ridge  to 
guard  against  surprise,  and  then  he  approached  Mr. 
Burne  to  request  him  to  give  up  his  straw  hat. 

"My  straw  hat!"  exclaimed  the  old  gentleman  in 
astonishment. 

"  Yes,  effendi,"  replied  Yussuf.  "  I  propose  to  fasten 
it,  after  wearing  it  for  a  few  minutes  and  walking  up 
and  down,  on  one  of  the  little  bushes  at  the  top  of  the 
riclge,  and  to  stick  this  little  pole  out  by  its  side." 

"What!  to  look  like  a  man  on  guard?"  cried  Law- 
rence eagerly. 

"Yes,"  replied  Yussuf.  "It  will  keep  the  enemy 
where  they  are  watching  it  for  half  the  day,  even  if  it 
does  not  keep  them  till  evening  before  they  find  out 
their  mistake." 

"  Then,  stick  your  turban  there,"  said  Mr.  Burne 
shortly. 

"  I  would,  effendi,  if  it  would  do  as  well,  but  it 
would  not  be  so  striking,  nor  so  likely  to  keep  them 
away.  They  might  suspect  it  to  be  a  trick;  but  they 
would  never  think  that  an  English  effendi  would  leave 
his  hat  in  a  place  like  that. 

"  And  quite  right,  too,"  said  the  old  lawyer  with  a 
snort.  "  No ;  I  shall  not  expose  my  brains  to  the  risk 
of  sunstroke,  sir.  Bah!  Pish!  Pooh!  Absurd!" 
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There  was  a  shiver  among  the  horses,  and  a  disposi- 
tion to  start  off  again,  for  Mr.  Burne  blew  another  of 
his  sonorous  blasts;  but  the  moment  he  whisked  out 
his  yellow  silk  flag,  the  others,  as  if  by  instinct,  seized 
the  horses'  bridles  and  checked  them  in  time. 

"Pah!  Bless  my  heart!"  ejaculated  the  old  gentle- 
man, as  soon  as  he  saw  what  he  had  done.  "  Here, 
Lawrence,  you  will  have  to  take  all  my  pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs away  till  we  get  back  to  a  civilized  land." 

"  If  the  effendi  would  let  me  have  his  handkerchiefs 
I  could  make  him  a  turban  to  keep  off  the  sun,  or  if  he 
would  condescend  to  wear  my  fez  it  is  at  his  service." 

"Rubbish!  Stuff!"  cried  Mr.  Burne,  taking  off  his 
battered  straw  hat,  which  looked  as  if  he  had  slept  in 
it  on  the  previous  night,  if  not  before,  and  then  stick- 
ing it  on  again  at  a  fierce  angle.  "Do  I  look  like  a 
man,  sir,  who  would  wear  a  fez  with  a  towel  round  it? 
Hang  it  all,  sir,  I  am  an  Englishman." 

Yussuf  bowed. 

"  Why,  he  must  think  me  mad,  Lawrence." 

"  My  dear  Burne,"  said  the  professor  smiling, 
"  Yussuf  is  quite  right.  Come,  you  might  make  that 
concession." 

"  Sir,  do  I  look  like  a  man  who  would  wear  a  fez 
with  a  jack-towel  twisted  round  it?"  cried  Mr.  Burne 
in  the  most  irate  manner. 

"You  certainly  do  not,  my  dear  Burne,"  said  the 
professor  laughing ;  "  but  you  do  look  like  a  man  who 
would  make  any  sacrifice  for  the  benefit  of  his  party." 

"  Ah !  I  thought  as  much,"  cried  the  old  gentleman. 
"  Now  you  come  round  me  with  carney.  There, 
'Yussuf,  take  it,"  he  cried,  snatching  off  his  straw  hat 
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and  sending  it  skimming  through  the  air.  "Now, 
then,  what  next?  Do  you  want  my  coat  and  boots  to 
dress  up  your  Guy  Fawkes  with?  Don't  be  modest, 
pray.  Have  even  my  shirt  too  while  you  are 
about  it." 

He  took  five  pinches  of  snuff  in  succession  so  close 
to  Ali  Baba  that  the  horse  began  to  sneeze — or  snort 
would  be  the  better  term. 

Yussuf  smiled,  and  took  off  his  fez,  from  which  he 
rapidly  untwisted  the  muslin  folds. 

"Your  excellency  will  condescend  to  wear  my  fez?" 
he  said. 

"  No,  sir,  I  will  not,"  cried  Mr.  Burne.  "  Certainly 
not." 

"But  your  excellency  may  suffer  from  sunstroke," 
said  Yussuf.  "  I  must  insist." 

"You  must  what?"  cried  Mr.  Burne  angrily. 

"Insist,  your  excellency,"  replied  Yussuf  gravely. 
"  I  am  answerable  for  your  safety.  Your  life,  while  I 
am  in  your  service,  is  more  than  mine." 

"  And  yet,  sir,  you  brought  me  here,  along  a  break- 
neck path,  to  fight  robbers  yesterday.  Didn't  they 
shoot  at  me?" 

"  I  could  not  prevent  that,  excellency,"  said  Yussuf 
smiling.  "  I  can  prevent  you  from  being  smitten  by 
the  sun.  Your  handkerchief,  please." 

"Oh,  all  right!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Burne  ruefully.  "I 
suppose  I  am  nobody  at  all  here.  Take  it.  Here  are 
two." 

"Hah!"  ejaculated  Yussuf  smiling  with  satisfaction, 
and  with  all  the  oriental's  love  of  bright  colours,  as 
he  took  the  two  yellow  silk  handkerchiefs,  and  rolled 
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them  loosely  before  arranging  them  in  a  picturesque 
fashion  round  his  bright  scarlet  fez,  and  handing  the 
head-dress  back  to  Mr.  Burne. 

"Humph!"  ejaculated  that  gentleman,  putting  it  on 
with  a  comical  expression  of  disgust  in  his  countenance. 
"  Here,  you,  Lawrence,  if  you  dare  to  laugh  at  me,  I'll 
never  forgive  you." 

"  Do,  please,  Mr.  Burne,"  cried  the  lad,  "  for  I  must 
laugh:  I  can't  help  it." 

So  he  did  laugh,  and  the  professor  too,  while  the  old 
lawyer  gave  an  angry  stamp. 

"Look  here,"  said  the  professor;  "shall  I  wear  the 
fez,  and  you  can  take  my  hat?" 

"  Stuff,  sir !  you  know  your  head's  twice  as  big  as 
mine,"  cried  Mr.  Burne. 

"  Have  mine,  Mr.  Burne,"  said  Lawrence. 

"  Bah!  do  you  think  I've  got  a  stupid  little  head  like 
you  have.  No,  I  shall  wear  the  fez,  and  I  hope  we 
shall  meet  some  English  people.  It  will  be  a  warn- 
ing to  them  not  to  come  out  into  such  wild  spots  as 
this." 

The  fact  was  that  the  old  gentleman  looked  thor- 
oughly picturesque,  while  Yussuf  looked  scarcely  less 
so,  as  he  rapidly  turned  the  roll  of  muslin  which 
he  had  taken  from  his  fez  into  a  comfortable  white 
head-dress  and  put  it  on. 

Then,  taking  the  stick  and  the  straw  hat,  he  climbed 
up  to  the  top  of  the  ridge,  where  they  saw  him  shoulder 
the  stick  and  walk  to  and  fro  as  if  on  guard,  before 
rapidly  arranging  the  hat  upon  the  top  of  a  little 
cypress-tree,  and  placing  the  stick  through  the  branches 
at  a  slope. 
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So  cleverly  was  this  done,  that  even  from  where  the 
travellers  stood  just  below,  the  ruse  was  effective.  Seen 
from  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away  it  must  have  been  just 
like  Mr.  Burne  on  sentry. 

"There,"  said  the  old  lawyer  with  comic  anger, 
"worse  and  worse.  I  am  being  set  up  in  effigy  for 
these  barbarians  to  laugh  at." 

"  No,"  said  the  professor, "  we  are  having  the  laugh  at 
them." 

Yussuf  came  down  smiling  after  finishing  his  task, 
and  then,  a  final  glance  round  having  been  given,  and 
a  look  at  the  arms,  they  prepared  to  mount. 

One  of  the  baggage  horses  bore  the  grain  used  for 
their  supply,  and  as  a  good  feed  for  six  horses  night 
and  morning  had  somewhat  reduced  his  load,  he  was 
chosen  to  bear  Hamed. 

For  the  driver,  in  spite  of  the  bold  face  he  put  upon 
the  matter,  was  quite  unfit  to  walk.  The  rough  treat- 
ment he  had  received  when  his  legs  were  tied  together 
had  completely  crippled  him,  and  in  addition  his  head 
was  injured  by  a  kick  from  his  horse  when  he  fell. 

The  man  was  brave,  though,  as  soon  as  he  found 
that  he  was  not  to  be  left  behind,  and  all  being  now 
ready,  Yussuf  climbed  the  ridge  once  more  to  see 
whether  the  enemy  was  approaching,  and  after  peering 
just  over  the  edge,  he  descended,  and  they  went  on 
down  the  defile  as  fast  as  their  horses  could  walk. 
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CHAPTER    XXIII. 

THE   PKOFESSOR   IS   STARTLED. 

T  was  an  exciting  flight,  the  more  so  from 
the  fact  that  they  were  obliged  to  keep  on 
at  a  foot-pace  because  of  the  baggage  horses, 
when  at  any  moment  they  knew  that  the 
enemy  might  appear  behind  in  full  chase.  Certainly  the 
road  was  bad,  and  it  was  only  here  and  there  that  they 
could  have  ventured  upon  a  trot  or  canter;  but  this 
did  not  lessen  the  anxiety  that  was  felt. 

A  dozen  times  over  the  professor  would  have  been 
glad  to  pause  and  investigate  some  wonderful  chasm  or 
rift,  but  Yussuf  was  inexorable.  He  pointed  out  that 
it  would  be  madness  to  stop,  for  at  any  time  the  enemy 
might  appear  in  sight,  so  Mr.  Preston  had  to  resign 
himself  to  his  fate. 

It  was  the  same  when,  during  the  heat  of  the  after- 
noon, they  came  to  the  ruins  of  a  tower  placed  upon 
an  angle  in  the  defile  quite  a  thousand  feet  above  the 
rough  track,  so  as  to  command  a  good  view  in  every 
direction.  From  where  they  stood  it  looked  ancient 
enough  to  have  been  erected  far  back  in  the  days  when 
the  armies  of  Assyria  or  Egypt  passed  through  these 
gates  of  the  country;  certainly  it  was  not  later  than 
the  Roman  times. 

"  One  might  find  inscriptions,  perhaps,  or  something- 
else  to  explain  when  it  was  made,"  said  the  professor. 
"  Come,  Yussuf,  don't  you  think  we  might  stop  and 
ascend  here?" 

(348)  N 
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"No,  effendi,"  replied  Yussuf  sternly.  "Those  clogs 
may  be  close  upon  our  track,  and  I  cannot  let  you  run 
risks  We  are  not  all  men." 

"  Yussuf  is  perfectly  right,"  said  Mr.  Burne,  who  had 
become  quite  reconciled  to  his  fez  with  its  gaudy  roll 
of  yellow  silk ;  in  fact,  two  or  three  times  over  he  had 
taken  it  off  and  held  it  up  to  examine  it  as  it  rested  on 
his  fist.  "He  is  perfectly  right,"  he  repeated,  "we  do  not 
want  to  fight,  unless  driven  to  extremities,  and  dis- 
cretion is  the  better  part  of  valour." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  professor,  looking  up  longingly  at 
the  watch-tower,  "  but — 

"  Now,  my  dear  Preston,  you  really  must  not  run 
risks  for  the  sake  of  a  few  stones,"  cried  the  old  law- 
yer. "  Come.' 

There  was  no  help  for  it,  so  the  professor  sighed,  and 
they  rode  slowly  on,  with  the  heat  growing  more  and 
more  intense,  till  toward  sundown,  when,  about  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  above  the  path,  there  was  a  cluster 
of  ruins,  evidently  of  quite  modern  date,  and  among 
them  a  few  old  fruit-trees,  one  of  which,  a  plum, 
showed  a  good  many  purple  fruit  here  and  there. 

The  lawyer  made  a  peculiar  noise  with  his  mouth 
as  he  drew  rein,  the  others  following  his  example. 

"Now,  there  are  some  ruins  that  you  might  very 
well  examine,"  he  said,  pointing  upwards  with  the 
barrel  of  his  gun.  "  Shall  we  dismount  and  climb  up?" 

"  To  see  these?"  said  the  professor  quietly;  and  then 
a  change  came  over  his  countenance,  and  he  laughed 
softly  as  he  turned  round  to  fook  his  travelling  com- 
panion in  the  face.  Which  stones  do  you  want  to 
look  at?"  he  said. 
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"  Those,  sir,  those,"  cried  Mr.  Burne  fiercely.  "  Can't 
you  see?" 

"  No,"  said  the  professor  smiling;  "  I  do  not  know 
which  you  mean,  whether  it  is  the  building  stones  or 
the  plum  stones." 

"  Tchah!"  ejaculated  the  old  gentleman,  with  his  face 
puckering  up  into  a  comical  grin.  "  There,  come  along." 

Yussuf  smiled  too  as  he  rode  on,  and  at  the  end  of 
a  few  moments  he  said  gravely: 

"  The  plums  would  not  have  been  worth  gathering, 
effendi.  They  are  a  bitter,  sour  kind." 

"  Grapes  are  too,  when  the  fox  cannot  reach  them 
— eh,  Lawrence?" 

No  more  was  said,  for  every  one  was  exhausted 
with  the  long  slow  ride.  The  little  wind  there  was 
came  from  behind,  and  they  were  wandering  in  and 
out  to  such  an  extent  that  the  soft  mountain-breeze 
was  completely  shut  off,  and  the  horses  were  beginning 
to  suffer  terribly  now  from  want  of  water  to  quench 
their  burning  thirst. 

At  last,  in  front,  that  for  which  they  had  been  hoping 
to  see  appeared  to  be  at  hand,  for  a  patch  of  broad 
green  bushes  at  the  foot  of  a  rock  told  plainly  that 
their  fresh  growth  must  be  the  result  of  abundant 
watering  at  the  roots,  and,  pressing  onward,  to  their 
delight  the  horses  proved  the  correctness  of  their 
belief  by  breaking  into  a  canter,  and  soon  carrying 
them  to  where  the  defile  ended  in  one  of  larger  extent, 
at  whose  junction  a  spring  of  clear  water  gushed  from 
the  foot  of  a  rock,  and  Lawrence  cried  eagerly: 

"Why,  this  is  the  old  place  where  we  left  Hamed!" 

And  so  it  proved  to  be. 
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Here,  pursued  or  not,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
stop  and  recruit  the  horses,  even  if  they  had  been  pre- 
pared to  suffer  themselves;  so  a  halt  was  made,  one  of 
the  party  took  it  in  turn  to  be  sentry,  and  the  package 
containing  provision  was  undone,  the  horses  finding 
plenty  of  herbage  to  satisfy  their  wants. 

Yussuf  took  the  first  watch,  while  Lawrence  and  his 
friends  were  enjoying  their  repast  with  the  hunger  and 
appetite  produced  by  such  a  long  fast;  and  then  Law- 
rence took  his  place,  while  Yussuf  seated  himself  upon 
a  stone  by  the  spring,  and  began  eating  his  simple 
meal  of  hard  bread  and  a  few  dates. 

The  night  was  coming  on  fast;  and,  enticed  by  the 
beauty  of  the  shadows  that  were  deepening  in  the 
gorge  through  which  they  had  gone  in  pursuit  of  the 
robbers  the  day  before,  the  professor  walked  on  and 
on  till  he  was  nearly  abreast  of  the  rock  dwellings. 

They  were  just  visible,  but  where  he  stood  the  gorge 
was  in  profound  darkness,  and  he  remained  watching 
the  ruins  fade  away  as  it  were  in  the  evening  gloom, 
till,  feeling  that  it  was  time  to  return,  he  was  in  the  act 
of  going  back,  when  a  peculiar  click  struck  his  ear,  and 
he  knew  as  well  as  if  he  had  seen  the  act  that  a  horse 
had  struck  its  armed  hoof  against  a  stone. 

Had  he  felt  any  doubt  it  was  set  aside  by  a  low 
snort,  and,  feeling  that  one  of  their  steeds  had  strayed 
after  him,  and  then  gone  on  toward  the  end  of  the 
gorge,  >he  was  about  to  hurry  forward  and  seize  it, 
when  a  second  click  startled  him,  and  in  an  instant  he 
realized  that  the  enemy  had  evidently  been  duped  by 
the  sham  sentry,  and  given  up  the  attempt  to  attack 
them.  What  was  more,  he  grasped  that  the  enemy  had 
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started  a  ruse  of  their  own,  and  were  coming  along  the 
larger  gorge,  to  turn  back  during  the  night  by  the 
spring,  so  as  to  take  them  in  the  rear,  while  they  were 
expecting  an  attack  in  front. 

The  professor  realized  all  this  as  he  stood  there  in 
the  darkness  leaning  upon  his  gun,  and  afraid  to  stir, 
for  he  knew  that  to  do  so  was  to  betray  his  where- 
abouts to  a  set  of  men  who  would  perhaps  take  his  life, 
and  even  if  they  spared  this,  carry  him  off  to  hold  him 
to  ransom. 

Worse  still;  they  would  then  go  on  and  surprise  the 
party  by  the  spring,  his  presence  betraying  their 
whereabouts,  for  there  was  only  one  spot  likely  in  that 
stony  wilderness  for  people  to  halt,  and  that  was  of 
course  by  the  water  side. 

What  was  he  to  do? 

It  was  a  hard  question,  and  the  professor  felt  him- 
self at  his  wits'  end.  He  had  stepped  a  dozen  yards 
out  of  the  track,  and  was  standing  amongst  some  rough 
stones  which  helped  the  darkness  to  conceal  his  pre- 
sence, though  the  valley  was  in  such  a  deep  shadow 
that,  as  he  strained  eyes  and  ears  to  make  out  and 
count  the  enemy,  he  could  do  neither,  though  he  knew 
now  that  they  had  halted  just  opposite  to  him,  and  he 
could  hear  them  whispering  evidently  in  consultation 
before  they  took  another  step  in  advance. 

The  professor  stood  there  in  the  darkness  with  the 
perspiration  streaming  down  his  face  as  he  recalled 
the  stories  he  had  heard  of  the  atrocities  cojnmitted 
by  the  outlaws  who  made  their  homes  in  the  moun- 
tains of  the  sultan's  dominions.  He  was  tortured  by 
a  dozen  different  plans  which  suggested  themselves  for 
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his  next  course  of  action,  but  neither  of  them  com- 
mended itself  for  second  consideration,  while  there  he 
was,  face  to  face  with  the  one  great  difficulty,  that  he 
was  cut  off  from  his  companions,  and  unable  to  stir 
without  betraying  his  presence  and  being  captured  or 
perhaps  slain. 

To  stir  was  impossible.  He  hardly  dared  to  breathe, 
while  his  heart  throbbed  with  so  audible  a  beat  that 
he  fully  expected  it  to  betray  his  whereabouts. 

It  was  a  perilous  time,  and  his  agony  of  mind  was 
terrible,  for  just  then  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  had,  to  , 
gratify  his  own  selfishness,  brought  the  son  of  his  old 
friend — a  lad  weak  and  wasted  from  a  long  illness — 
into  a  peril  which  might  have  been  avoided.  There 
they  were,  perfectly  unconscious  of  danger  in  this 
direction;  and  as  soon  as  the  party  had  finished  their 
whispered  consultation  he  felt  that  they  would  steal 
cautiously  on  and  make  their  attack. 

What  should  he  do — fire  at  them  or  over  them,  and 
in  the  confusion  make  a  dash  for  the  little  camp? 

He  dared  not  risk  it,  for  it  seemed  a  clumsy,  gamb- 
ling experiment,  which  would  most  probably  result 
in  failure. 

What  should  he  do  then — sacrifice  himself? 

Yes.  It  seemed  after  all  that  his  firing  would,  not 
be  so  clumsy  an  expedient,  for  even  if  it  ended  in  his 
own  destruction  it  would  warn  his  friends  and  place 
them  upon  their  guard. 

He  hesitated  for  a  few  moments,  as  he  tried  once 
more  to  realize  the  position.  This  might  not,  after  all, 
be  the  gang  of  men  who  had  stolen  their  horses;  but 
everything  pointed  to  the  fact  that  it  was,  as  he  had 
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at  first  imagined  —  that  they  had  been  duped  by 
Yussuf's  ruse,  and  then  made,  by  some  way  known  to 
them,  for  the  principal  gorge,  down  which  they  had 
come  to  turn  into  the  lesser  ravine  by  the  spring,  and 
then  in  the  night  or  early  morning,  take  their  victims 
in  the  rear,  drive  them  out  into  the  open  country,  and 
master  them  with  ease. 

While  Mr.  Preston  was  running  over  all  this  in  his 
own  mind  he  could  hear  the  low  whispering  of  the 
little  body  of  men  going  on,  and  every  now  and  then 
an  impatient  stamp  given  by  one  of  the  horses,  fol- 
lowed by  a  low  muttered  adjuration  in  the  Turkish 
dialect,  bidding  the  animal  be  still. 

It  was  only  a  matter  of  minutes,  but  it  seemed  to  be 
hours  before  the  band  of  men  began  to  move  forward 
cautiously  through  the  darkness,  and  more  than  ever 
the  professor  blamed  himself  for  not  staying  with  his 
friends,  but  only  to  acknowledge  the  next  moment 
that  if  he  had  done  so  he  would  not  have  known  of 
the  approach  of  the  foe. 

As  near  as  he  could  judge  the  enemy  had  about  half 
a  mile  to  go,  and  not  knowing  what  to  do  Mr.  Preston 
began  to  follow  them  cautiously,  getting  as  near  as  he 
could  while  straining  his  eyes  to  make  out  the  figures 
of  the  mounted  men  as  they  moved  slowly  on. 

By  degrees  he  found  out  that  he  was  left  a  long  way 
behind,  but  while  quickening  his  pace  he  was  com- 
pelled to  do  so  with  the  greatest  caution,  and  to  walk 
with  outstretched  hands,  for,  though  high  above  his 
head  the  starlight  enabled  him  to  make  out  the  line  of 
the  high  cliff  against  the  sky,  all  below  in  that  gorge 
was  of  pitchy  blackness,  and  he  had  to  guide  himself 
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by  stepping  carefully  more  than  by  the  use  of  his 
eyes. 

In  spite  of  his  care  he  was,  he  found,  being  left  more 
and  more  behind,  and  yet  he  dare  not  hasten  for  fear 
of  coming  suddenly  upon  the  rear  of  the  party. 

But  at  last,  quite  in  despair,  he  pressed  forward, 
trusting  to  his  good  fortune  to  get  near  enough  to  note 
their  actions  without  being  detected,  so  that  at  last  he 
was  within  a  very  few  yards,  and  he  kept  that  dis- 
tance till  he  felt  that  they  must  be  very  near  the 
spring,  when,  as  he  pressed  on,  keeping  to  the  path,  as 
he  believed,  he  suddenly  found  himself  about  to  stumble 
over  a  low  block  of  blackish  stone  just  beneath  his 
feet. 

He  tried  to  save  himself,  but  he  was  too  late,  and  he 
blundered  right  upon  it;  but  instead  of  knocking  the 
skin  off  his  shins,  and  falling  heavily,  he  was  stricken 
back,  for  the  object  he  had  taken  for  a  rock  felt  soft, 
sprang  up,  and  he  found,  as  the  man,  who  had  been 
stooping  to  bind  up  his  rough  gear,  uttered  a  few  angry 
words  in  his  own  tongue,  that  he  had  come  upon  a 
laggard  of  the  party. 

It  was  evident  that  in  the  darkness  the  man  imagined 
that  he  was  addressing  a  companion,  for  he  gripped 
the  professor  fiercely  and  whispered  a  question. 

A  struggle  would  have  ensued,  but  just  then  a  clear 
voice  rang  out  on  the  night  air,  sounding  wild  and 
strange,  and  echoing  from  the  face  of  the  cliff  as  it 
seemed  to  cut  the  black  darkness. 

The  man  dropped  the  professor's  arm  which  he  had 
seized,  sprang  away  into  the  darkness  ahead,  and  then 
there  was  utter  silence. 
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CHAPTER    XXIV. 

RECEIVING   THE   ENEMY. 

AWRENCE  kept  the  watch  in  the  ravine  by 
which  they  had  reached  the  spring  that 
day,  and  as  he  posted  himself  a  little  way 
up  the  slope,  where  he  could  shelter  himself 
behind  a  block  of  stone  and  gaze  for  some  distance 
along  the  deep  rift  among  the  rocks,  he  could  not  help 
feeling  somewhat  elated  by  his  position. 

He  was  stiff  and  sore  with  his  long  ride,  but  the  re- 
freshment of  which  he  had  partaken  and  the  pleasant 
coolness  of  the  evening  air  raised  his  spirits,  and  he 
smiled  to  himself  as  he  felt  that  his  strength  was  re- 
turning, and  that  he  was  drinking  in  health  with  every 
breath  of  the  pure  air  around. 

There  was  something  so  important,  too,  in  his  posi- 
tion on  sentry  there,  with  a  loaded  gun  resting  upon 
the  rock,  the  gun  he  took  such  pains  to  polish  and 
keep  free  from  every  spot  of  rust.  Only  a  short  time 
since  he  was  lying  back  in  his  easy-chair  in  Guilford 
Street,  waited  upon  incessantly  by  Mrs.  Dunn,  while 
now  he  was  a  traveller  passing  through  adventures 
which  startled  him  sometimes,  and  at  others  thrilled 
him  by  their  strangeness  and  peril. 

"  It  is  like  reading  a  book,"  he  said  to  himself  as  he 
stood  there  watching  the  side  of  the  ridge  high  up, 
with  its  rugged  masses  of  stone,  and  a  feathery  cypress 
here  and  there  turned  to  orange  and  gold  by  the  set- 
ting: sun. 
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Then  he  went  over  again  the  skirmish  of  the  past 
night,  and  how  the  robbers  had  been  beaten  off.  Next 
he  began  to  wonder  whether  the  band  would  stop  at 
the  end  of  the  ravine  long,  and  soon  after,  having  sur- 
feited himself  with  gazing  at  the  fading  light  in  the 
sky  and  the  blackening  rocks  that  had  so  lately  been 
glistening  as  if  of  gold,  he  began  to  yawn  and  think 
that  he  should  much  like  to  lie  down  and  sleep  off  this 
weariness  which  seemed  to  be  coming  over  him  like  a 
mist. 

He  leaned  more  and  more  upon  the  stone,  so  as  to 
stare  clown  the  ravine,  which  kept  growing  darker  and 
darker,  till  the  bushes  and  tall  feathery  cypresses  began 
to  assume  suspicious  forms  and  seem  to  be  tall  watchers 
or  crouching  men  coming  slowly  forward  to  the  attack. 

A  dozen  times  over  he  felt  sure  that  he  was  right, 
and  that  he  ought  to  fire  or  run  back  and  give  the 
alarm.  But  a  dread  of  being  laughed  at  checked  him; 
and  then  he  seemed  to  see  more  clearly  and  to  make 
out  that  these  were  not  men,  but  after  all  trees  and 
bushes  upon  the  slope. 

This  gave  him  more  confidence  for  a  time,  as  the 
shades  of  evening  fell  fast,  and  all  below  in  the  deep 
ravine  grew  black,  but  he  was  startled  again  by  a  low 
rushing  noise  that  came  down  the  valley,  followed  by  a 
piteous  wail  which  sent  a  chill  through  him,  and  made 
the  hands  which  held  the  gun  grow  moist. 

"Was  it  the  night  breeze  or  some  bird?"  he  asked 
himself,  and  as  he  was  debating  with  himself  as  to 
whether  he  might  not  summon  Yussuf  or  Mr.  Burne 
to  stay  with  him,  there  came  a  gentle  crackling  noise 
from  the  side  of  the  ravine,  such  as  might  be  made  by 
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some  wild  beast,  fresh  from  its  lair,  and  in  search  of 
food. 

"What  could  it  be?"  he  asked  himself,  as  in  spite 
of  his  determination  his  nervousness  increased,  and  he 
realized  that  strength  of  mind  is  a  good  deal  dependent 
upon  vigour  of  body,  and  that  he  was  far  from  possess- 
ing either. 

What  wild  beast  was  it  likely  to  be?  He  had  heard 
of  Syrian  lions,  but  he  thought  that  there  could  not  be 
any  there  now;  tigers  he  knew  enough  of  natural  his- 
tory to  feel  would  be  in  India;  leopards  in  Africa. 
Then  what  was  this  which  approached?  It  must  be 
one  of  two  things — either  a  hyena  or  a  wolf. 

The  former  he  had  heard  was  extremely  cowardly, 
unless  it  had  to  deal  with  a  child  or  a  lamb;  but  wolves, 
if  hungry,  were  savage  in  the  extreme,  and  as  the 
noise  continued,  he  brought  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  to 
bear,  and  the  click,  click,  made  by  the  locks  sounded 
so  loudly  in  the  still  evening  air,  that  the  creature, 
whatever  it  was,  probably  a  lemur  or  wild-cat,  took 
alarm,  bounded  off,  and  was  heard  no  more. 

Then  the  heavy  sleepy  sensation  began  to  resume 
its  sway,  and  though  the  lad  remained  standing,  his 
eyes  closed,  and  he  was  suddenly  completely  overcome 
with  fatigue  and  fast  asleep,  when  he  woke  with  a 
start,  for  a  voice  just  behind  him  said: 

"Well,  boy,  how  are  you  getting  on?"  and  a  faint 
odour  of  snuff,  sufficient  to  be  inhaled  and  to  make 
him  sneeze,  roused  Lawrence  into  thorough  wake- 
fulness. 

"  I  was  getting  drowsy,  Mr.  Burne,"  said  Lawrence 
sadly 
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"Enough  to  make  you,  my  lad.  I've  had  a  nap 
since  I  sat  down,  but  I'm  fresh  as  a  daisy  now.  I'm  to 
relieve  you,  while  Yussuf  or  the  professor  is  to  come 
by  and  by  and  relieve  me.  I  say,  how  do  you  like 
playing  at  soldiers?" 

"Playing  at  soldiers,  Mr.  Burne?" 

"  Well,  what  else  do  you  call  it? — mounting  guard, and 
fighting  robbers,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  I'm  getting 
quite  excited,  only  I  don't  know  yet  whether  it's  true." 

"  It  is  true  enough,"  said  Lawrence  laughing. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know  so  much  about  that.  It  doesn't 
seem  to  be  possible.  Couldn't  believe  that  such  things 
went  on  in  these  days,  when  people  use  telephones  and 
telegraphs  and  read  newspapers." 

"  It  does  seem  strange  and  unreal,  sir,  but  then  so 
do  all  these  beautiful  valleys  and  mountains." 

"  So  they  do  to  us,  my  boy.  Shouldn't  wonder  if 
they  are  all  theatrical  scenery,  or  else  we  shall  wake 
up  directly  both  of  us  and  say,  '  Lo !  it  was  a  dream.' " 

Lawrence  sneezed  twice  heavily,  for  it  was  impos- 
sible to  be  in  Mr.  Burne's  company  long  without  suffer- 
ing from  the  impalpable  dust  that  pervaded  all  his 
clothes;  and  as  the  old  gentleman  looked  on  with  a 
grim  smile  and  clapped  his  young  companion  on  the 
shoulder,  he  exclaimed: 

"You  are  right,  Lawrence,  my  lad,  it  is  all  real, 
and  that  proves  it.  I  never  knew  anyone  sneeze  in  a 
dream.  There,  go  back.  Relieve  guard.  I'm  sentry 
now,  and  I  feel  as  if  I  were  outside  Buckingham 
Palace,  or  the  British  Museum,  only  I  ought  to  have 
a  black  bearskin  on  instead  of  this  red  fez  with  the 
yellow  roll  round  it.  How  does  it  look,  eh?" 
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"  Splendid,  sir.  It  quite  improves  you,"  replied 
Lawrence. 

"Get  out,  you  young  impostor!"  cried  the  old  lawyer. 
"  There,  be  off.  You  are  getting  well." 

Lawrence  laughed  and  went  back  to  the  camping- 
place  by  the  spring,  where  Hamed  was  bathing  his 
ankles  in  the  cold  water,  and  Yussuf  was  diligently 
attending  to  the  horses,  whose  legs  he  hobbled  so  as  to 
keep  them  from  straying  away,  though  they  showed 
very  little  inclination  for  this,  the  clear  water  and  the 
abundant  clover  proving  too  great  an  attraction  for 
them  to  care  to  go  far. 

It  was  rapidly  getting  dark  now,  and  hearing  from 
Yussuf  that  the  professor  had  taken  his  gun  and 
strolled  off  along  the  great  gorge,  Lawrence  was  dis- 
posed to  follow  him,  but  the  sensation  of  stiffness,  the 
result  of  many  hours  in  the  saddle,  made  him  prefer  to 
await  his  return.  Picking  out,  then,  a  snug  spot  among 
some  stones  that  had  fallen  from  above,  where  a  clump 
of  myrtles  perfumed  the  soft  evening  air,  he  settled 
himself  down,  and  soon  sank  into  a  comfortable  drowsy 
state,  in  which  he  listened  to  the  'munch  munch  of  the 
horses,  and  a  low  crooning  song  uttered  by  Hamed  as 
he  finished  his  task  of  bathing  his  swollen  ankles,  and 
then  walked  up  and  down  more  strongly,  pausing 
every  now  and  then  to  stoop  and  rub  them  well. 

Soon  after  Yussuf  came  to  his  side,  and  stood  looking 
along  the  gorge  towards  where  the  cliff  dwellings 
clustered  on  high;  but  it  was  too  dark  to  see  them  now. 

"  It  is  time  the  effendi  was  back,"  he  said.  "  He  will 
not  be  long  now.  You  will  keep  watch  while  I  go 
and  speak  with  his  excellency,  Burne." 
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"  Yes,  I  am  well  awake  again,  now,"  said  Lawrence, 
starting  up.  "  I  wish  I  did  not  grow  so  sleepy." 

"Why?"  said  Yussuf  gently,  as  he  laid  his  hand 
upon  the  boy's  arm.  "  I  love  to  see  you  sleep,  and 
sleep  well.  It  is  a  good  sign.  It  means  that  you  are 
growing  strong  and  well,  and  will  some  day  be  a  stout 
and  active  man." 

"  Do  you  think  so?"  said  Lawrence  dreamily. 

"  I  feel  sure  so,"  replied  the  Turk  gravely.  "  I  am 
not  educated  like  you  Franks  from  the  west,  but  I 
have  lived  to  middle  age,  and  noticed  many  things. 
You  are  growing  better  and  stronger.  I  will  go  now 
and  come  back  soon.  The  effendi  will  be  here  then, 
and  we  two  will  watch,  and  you  shall  sleep." 

He  strode  away  into  the  gathering  darkness,  passing 
the  spring,  turning  round  by  the  right,  and  making  for 
the  spot  where  the  sentry  were  posted.  Here  Mr. 
Burne  showed  no  inclination  to  go  back  to  the  little 
camp,  but  stood  talking  to  him  in  his  dry  manner,  for 
mutual  dislike  was  gradually  changing  into  a  certain 
amount  of  friendliness. 

Meanwhile  the  horses  went  on  biting  off  great 
mouthfuls  of  the  rich  clover  that  grew  near  the 
stream,  and  munched  and  munched  up  the  juicy  herb- 
age as  Lawrence  listened  and  watched  the  pathway 
to  see  if  he  could  catch  sight  of  Mr.  Preston  returning 
with  his  gun. 

It  grew  darker  and  darker  still,  but  the  professor 
did  not  come,  and  Lawrence  began  to  grow  drowsy 
again. 

He  fought  against  it,  but  the  desire  to  sleep  over- 
came him  more  and  more.  His  head  sank  lower,  and 
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in  an  instant  he  was  dreaming  that  he  heard  that 
rustling  sound  again  of  some  wild  animal  approaching 
the  group  of  rocks  where  he  was  stationed. 

Wolf — hyena — some  fierce  creature  that  was  coming 
steadily  on  nearer  and  nearer,  till  before  long  it  would 
spring  upon  him,  and  in  the  nightmare-like  sensation 
he  felt  as  if  he  were  struggling  to  get  away,  while  it 
fascinated  him  and  held  him  to  his  place. 

One — two — three — four — there  were  several  such 
creatures  drawing  nearer  and  nearer,  and  he  could  not 
cry  for  help,  only  stay  motionless  there  in  his  horrible 
dread. 

Nearer — nearer — nearer,  till  he  fancied  he  could 
see  them  in  the  darkness  gathering  themselves  up  to 
spring,  and  still  he  could  not  move — still  he  could  not 
shout  to  his  friends  for  help,  till  all  at  once  he  seemed 
to  make  a  desperate  spring,  and  then  he  was  awake 
and  staring  into  the  thick  darkness,  telling  himself  that 
it  was  fancy. 

No;  there  were  sounds  farther  up  the  gorge — sounds 
as  of  some  animals  coming  softly  down,  nearer  and 
nearer,  but  not  wolves  or  hyenas.  They  were  horses. 

There  was  no  doubt  about  it — horses;  and  now  fully 
awake,  the  lad  felt  filled  by  a  new  alarm.  For  who 
could  it  be  but  an  enemy  stealing  along  in  the  dark- 
ness; and  in  the  sudden  alarm,  he  did  not  pause  to 
argue  out  whether  it  might  not  be  travellers  like  them- 
selves, but  shouted  in  a  clear  ringing  voice: 

"Who's  that?" 

There  was  utter  stillness  in  the  deep  gorge,  just 
broken  by  the  gurgling  of  the  fount  as  the  water 
gushed  from  below  the  rock ;  and  in  his  alarm,  startled 
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as  much  by  the  deep  silence  as  he  had  been  by  the 
sounds  of  approaching  horsemen,  Lawrence  shouted 
again: 

"Who's  that?"  and  then,  hardly  knowing  what  he 
did,  he  raised  his  gun  and  fired. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

AFTER   THE   SCARE. 

[HE  sides  of  the  gorge  took  up  the  re- 
port of  Lawrence's  fowling-piece,  and  a 
volley  of  echoes  ran  rapidly  along  the  val- 
ley; but  that  was  no  echo  which  rang  out 
directly  after,  for  there  were  two  bright  flashes,  and 
a  couple  of  shots  that  were  magnified  into  terrific 
sounds,  as  they  too  rolled  along  the  deep  passage  be- 
tween the  rocks. 

To  Lawrence  they  seemed  to  be  the  answer  to  his 
fire  from  the  enemy,  and,  in  the  excitement  of  tho 
moment,  before  attempting  to  reload,  he  fired  again, 
the  flash  from  his  piece  cutting  the  darkness  and  re- 
sulting in  another  volley  of  echoes. 

Then  there  was  a  hoarse  shout  given  in  a  command- 
ing voice,  followed  by  a  shrill  yell,  and  what  seemed 
to  be  quite  a  large  body  of  horsemen  thundered  by, 
while  directly  after,  as  Lawrence  was  trying  to  reload 
his  piece,  the  darkness  was  cut  again  twice  over  by  a 
couple  of  clear  flashes,  and  the  rocks  rang  out  in  a 
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series  of  echoes  as  if  a  company  of  infantry  had  drawn 
trigger  at  the  word  of  command. 

Meanwhile  the  beating  of  hoofs  continued,  growing 
more  distant  minute  by  minute,  till  the  sounds  died  away. 

Then  they  rose  again  as  if  the  band  were  returning, 
but  it  was  only  the  reflected  sound  from  the  great  face 
of  some  rock  which  they  were  approaching  in  their 
flight;  and  once  more  the  noise  faded,  and  Lawrence, 
as  he  stood  there  half  petrified,  heard  a  familiar  voice 
shout: 

"Lawrence!  Lawrence,  boy,  are  you  there?" 

"Yes,  yes,  Mr.  Preston;  here." 

A  low  murmur  came  out  of  the  darkness  as  if  the 
professor  had  spoken  some  words,  Lawrence  never 
knew  what,  and  the  next  minute  they  were  together 
standing  listening  to  the  sound  of  footsteps,  and  their 
guide  came  panting  up. 

"  What  is  it  ? "  he  cried. 

Mr.  Preston  explained,  and  Yussuf  stood  thinking 
for  a  few  moments,  and  hit  upon  the  solution  of  the 
mystery  at  once. 

"  I  am  not  worthy  of  my  name,"  he  cried.  "  I  see 
it  all  now ;  they  must  have  come  round  this  way  to 
surprise  us." 

"And  we  have  surprised  them — so  it  seems,"  said 
the  professor  coolly.  "  Our  firing  scared  them.  Will 
they  come  back?" 

"Here!  anyone  killed?  anyone  killed?"  cried  Mr. 
Burne  excitedly,  as  he  came  panting  up  to  his  friends. 

"  I  sincerely  hope  not,"  said  the  professor;  and  he 
explained  anew  wrhat  had  occurred.  "  But  what  is  to 
be  done  now,  Yussuf?" 

(348)  0 
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"Excellency,  I  hardly  know  what  to  say.  If  we 
retreat  at  once  it  is  a  terrible  march  in  the  dark,  and 
we  should  be  much  at  our  enemies'  mercy.  If  we  stay 
here  we  are  greatly  exposed,  but  it  is  better  to  be  on 
guard  than  retreating.  I  learned  that  when  fighting 
with  my  people  up  northward  against  the  Russ." 

"You  think,  then,  that  they  will  come  back?" 

"  It  is  impossible  to  say,  effendi.  Perhaps  not  to- 
night, but  we  dare  not  trust  them.  We  must  be  pre- 
pared." 

"Let  us  see  to  the  horses,"  cried  Mr.  Preston. 
"Hamed!" 

There  was  no  reply,  but,  upon  Yussuf  shouting  the 
name,  a  response  came  from  far  up  the  ravine,  and 
they  found  that  the  horses  were  missing. 

"Oh,  yes;  I  forgot  to  tell  you,"  said  Mr.  Burne; 
"  they  scampered  up  past  me,  when  there  was  all  that 
noise  down  below  here.  One  of  them  nearly  knocked 
me  over." 

They  soon  found  that  Hamed  had  limped  off  in 
search  of  the  horses  which  had  taken  fright,  and  but 
for  the  fact  that  Yussuf  had  hobbled  their  forelegs, 
they  would  have  galloped  away. 

As  it  was  they  were  soon  secured,  and,  the  party 
being  divided  into  two  watches,  a  careful  guard  was 
kept  by  one,  while  the  other  lay  down  to  sleep  with 
weapons  ready  to  hand  in  case  of  an  alarm. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

YUSSUF   PREACHES   STICK. 

HERE  was  no  further  alarm  that  night,  for 
the  marauders  had  dashed  off  in  the  full 
belief  that  they  were  attacked  in  front  and 
rear,  the  four  shots,  multiplied  by  the  tre- 
mendous echoes  from  the  rocks,  combining  with  the 
darkness  to  make  them  believe  that  their  enemies  were, 
many,  and  they  had  not  stopped  till  they  were  miles 
away.  As  to  making  a  fresh  attack  that  was  the  last 
thing  in  their  thoughts. 

The  night,  then,  passed  peacefully  away,  but  the 
amount  of  rest  obtained  was  very  little  indeed. 

After  lying  watching  some  time,  Lawrence  had  fallen 
asleep,  and  had  been  awakened  before  daybreak  by 
the  professor,  so  that  Hamed  might  have  some  repose; 
but,  instead  of  lying  down,  the  driver  went  off  to  his 
horses,  and  when  Lawrence  looked  along  the  valley  at 
sunrise,  it  was  to  see  that  Yussuf  had  spread  his  pray- 
ing carpet,  and  was  standing  motionless  with  his  hands 
outspread  toward  the  east. 

A  hasty  meal  was  eaten,  and  then  a  fresh  start 
made,  with  Yussuf  in  front,  and  the  professor  and  Mr. 
Burne,  who  looked  like  some  sheik  or  grandee  in  his 
scarlet  and  yellow  turban,  a  hundred  yards  behind, 
their  guns  glistening  in  the  morning  sun. 

The  force  was  not  strong,  for,  with  Yussuf  as  ad- 
vance guard,  the  professor  and  Mr.  Burne  as  rear, 
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Lawrence  had  to  form  himself  into  the  main  body,  as 
well  as  the  baggage  guard.  But  as  this  was  the  whole 
of  their  available  strength,  the  most  was  made  of  it, 
and  they  rode  back  along  the  ravine  as  fast  as  they 
could  get  the  baggage  horses  forward,  momentarily  ex- 
pecting attack,  and  in  the  hope  of  seeing  some  travel- 
lers or  people  of  the  country,  who  would,  for  payment, 
give  them  help;  but  when  in  the  afternoon  they  reached 
the  spot  where  the  old  lawyer's  Panama  hat,  perched  on 
the  top  of  the  cypress,  still  kept  guard,  they  had  not 
seen  a  soul. 

Mr.  Burne  was  for  recovering  his  hat,  but  yielded  to 
good  counsel,  which  was  in  favour  of  hastening  on  to 
the  village  some  few  miles  below  in  the  open  country, 
before  the  enemy  appeared. 

"  Just  as  you  like,"  he  said.  "  I  will  not  oppose  you, 
for  I  do  not  feel  at  all  in  a  fighting  humour  to-day." 

The  result  was  that  just  after  sundown  they  rode 
into  the  little  village,  where  about  thirty  men  stood 
staring  at  them  in  a  sour  and  evil-looking  manner,  not 
one  responding  to  the  customary  salute  given  by 
Yussuf. 

The  latter  directed  himself  to  one  of  the  best-dressed 
men,  standing  by  the  door  of  his  house,  and  asked 
where  they  could  get  barley  for  the  horses. 

The  man  scowled  and  said  that  there  was  none  to  be 
had. 

Yussuf  rode  on  to  another,  who  gave  the  same 
answer. 

He  then  applied  to  a  third,  and  asked  where  a  room 
or  rooms  and  refreshment  could  be  obtained,  but  the 
man  turned  off  without  a  word. 
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Patiently,  and  with  the  calm  gentlemanly  manner  of 
a  genuine  Turk,  he  applied  in  all  directions,  but  with- 
out effect. 

"  Have  you  offered  to  pay  for  everything  we  have, 
and  pay  well,  Yussuf  ? "  said  the  professor,  as  he  sat 
there  weary  and  hungry,  and  beginning  to  shiver  in 
the  cold  wind  that  swept  down  from  the  snow-capped 
mountains. 

"  Yes,  excellency,  but  they  will  not  believe  me." 

"  Show  them  the  firman,"  said  the  professor. 

This  was  done,  but  the  people  could  not  read,  and 
when  they  were  told  of  its  contents  they  shrugged 
their  shoulders  and  laughed. 

It  was  growing  dark,  the  cold  increasing,  and  the 
travellers  wearied  out  with  their  journey. 

"  What  is  to  be  done, Yussuf  ?"  said  Mr.  Preston;  "we 
cannot  stop  out  here  all  night,  and  we  are  starving." 

"They  are  not  of  the  faithful,"  said  .Yussuf  indig- 
nantly. "  I  have  spoken  to  them  as  brothers,  but  they 
are  dogs.  Look  at  them,  effendi.  They  are  the  friends 
and  brethren  of  the  thieves  and  cut-throats  whom  we 
met  in  the  mountains." 

"Yes,  we  can  see  that,  my  good  friend,"  said  Mr. 
Burne  drily;  "but  as  we  say  in  our  country — 'Soft 
words  butter  no  parsneps.'  " 

"  No,  effendi,  soft  words  are  no  good  here,"  replied 
Yussuf;  and  he  took  the  thick  oaken  walking-stick 
which  Mr.  Burne  carried  hanging  from  his  saddle  bow. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do,  Yussuf?"  said  Mr. 
Preston  anxiously,  as  he  glanced  round  at  the  gathering 
crowd  of  ill-looking  villagers,  who  seemed  to  take  great 
delight  in  the  troubles  of  the  strangers. 
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"  Going  to  do,  effendi  ? "  said  Yussuf  in  a  deep  voice 
full  of  suppressed  anger;  "going  to  teach  these  sons  of 
Shaitan  that  the  first  duty  of  a  faithful  follower  of  the 
Prophet  is  hospitality  to  a  brother  who  conies  to  him 
in  distress." 

"  But,  Yussuf,"  said  Mr.  Preston  anxiously. 

"  Trust  me,  effendi,  and  I  will  make  them  remember 
what  it  is  to  insult  three  English  gentlemen  travelling 
for  their  pleasure.  Are  we  dogs  that  they  should  do 
this  thing  ? " 

Before  Mr.  Preston  could  interfere,  Yussuf  gave 
Hamed  the  bridle  of  his  horse  to  hold,  and,  making  up 
to  the  man  who  seemed  to  be  the  head-man  of  the 
village,  and  who  certainly  had  been  the  most  in- 
solent, he  knocked  off  his  turban,  caught  him  by  the 
beard,  and  thrashed  him  unmercifully  with  the  thick 
stick. 

Both  Mr.  Preston  and  his  companion  laid  their  hands 
upon  their  revolvers,  bitterly  regretting  Yussuf  s  rash- 
ness, and  fully  expecting  a  savage  attack  from  the 
little  crowd  of  men,  several  of  whom  were  armed. 

But  they  need  not  have  been  uneasy;  Yussuf  knew 
the  people  with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  and  he  went  on 
belabouring  the  man  till  he  threw  himself  down  and 
howled  for  mercy,  while  the  crowd  looked  on  as  if 
interested  by  the  spectacle  more  than  annoyed;  and 
when  at  last,  with  a  final  stroke  across  the  shoulders, 
Yussuf  threw  the  man  off,  the  people  only  came  a  little 
closer  and  stared. 

"  Now,"  said  Yussuf  haughtily,  and  he  seemed  to  be 
some  magnate  from  Istamboul,  instead  of  an  ordinary 
guide,  "get  up  and  show  the  English  lords  into  a  good 
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room,  help  unpack  the  baggage,  and  make  your  people 
prepare  food." 

The  man  rose  hastily,  screwing  himself  about  and 
rubbing  his  shoulders,  for  he  was  evidently  in  great 
pain;  but  he  seemed  to  get  rid  of  a  portion  thereof 
directly  by  calling  up  three  of  his  people,  two  of  whom 
he  kicked  savagely  for  not  moving  more  quickly, 
and  missing  the  third  because  he  did  display  activity 
enough  to  get  out  of  his  way. 

Then  obsequiously  bowing  to  the  professor  and  Mr. 
Burne,  he  led  the  way  into  the  best  house  in  the  village, 
his  men  holding  the  horses,  and  Yussuf  stopping  back 
to  see  that  the  baggage  was  taken  in,  and  the  horses 
carefully  stabled  in  a  snug  warm  place,  where  plenty 
of  barley  was  soon  forthcoming. 

"  Why,  Yussuf's  stick  is  a  regular  magician's  wand," 
said  Mr.  Burne,  as  the  master  of  the  house  showed 
them  into  his  clean  and  comfortable  best  room,  where 
he  bustled  about,  bringing  them  rugs  and  cushions, 
while,  from  the  noises  to  be  heard  elsewhere,  it  was 
evident  that  he  was  giving  orders,  which  resulted  in 
his  sending  in  a  lad  with  a  tray  of  coffee,  fairly  hot 
and  good,  and  wonderfully  comforting  to  the  cold  and 
weary  travellers. 

"  Now,"  said  Mr.  Burne,  "  what  a  chance  for  him  to 
poison  us  and  finish  us  off." 

"Have  no  fear  of  that.  The  man  would  not  injure 
us  in  that  way,"  said  the  professor;  "but  I  must  con- 
fess to  being  rather  uncomfortable,  for  I  am  sure  we 
are  in  a  nest  of  hornets." 

"  Hark!"  said  Mr.  Burne,  "  I  can  hear  a  cizzling  noise 
which  means  cooking,  so  pray  don't  let's  have  any  pro- 
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phecies  of  evil  till  the  supper  is  over.  Then,  perhaps, 
I  shall  be  able  to  bear  them.  What  do  you  say,  Law- 
rence ? " 

"  Supper  first,"  said  the  latter  laughing. 

"  Very  well,  then,"  said  Mr.  Preston  smiling;  "  we 
will  wait  till  after  a  good  meal.  Perhaps  I  shall  feel 
more  courageous  then." 

"What  is  he  doing?"  said  Lawrence  quietly,  as  their 
host  kept  walking  in  and  out,  for  apparently  no 
other  reason  than  to  stare  at  Mr.  Burne's  scarlet  and 
yellow  head-dress. 

"I  see,"  said  Mr.  Preston  quietly;  "he  evidently 
thinks  Mr.  Burne  here  is  some  great  grandee.  That  fez 
and  its  adornments  will  be  a  protection  to  us  as  you 
will  see." 

"Bah!"  ejaculated  the  old  lawyer;  "now  you  are 
prophesying  to  another  tune,  and  one  is  as  bad  as  the 
other.  Give  it  up;  you  are  no  prophet.  Oh,  how 
hungry  I  am!" 

"And  I,"  cried  Lawrence. 

"  Well,"  said  the  professor  gravely,  "  to  be  perfectly 
truthful,  so  am  I.  Here,  mine  host,"  he  said  in  Arabic, 
"  bring  us  some  more  coffee." 

The  man  bowed  low,  smiled,  and  left  the  room  with 
the  empty  cups,  and  returned  directly  after  with  them 
full,  and  after  another  glance  at  the  scarlet  and  yellow 
turban,  he  looked  at  the  swords  and  pistols  and  became 
more  obsequious  than  ever. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

CATCHING    A    TARTAR. 

|F  there  had  been  any  intention  on  the  part 
of  their  host  to  deal  deceitfully  with  them, 
he  would  have  had  plenty  of  opportunity, 
during  about  a  couple  of  hours  of  the 
night,  when  it  was  the  professor's  turn  to  keep  watch, 
for  he  fell  fast  asleep,  and  was  awakened  by  Yussuf, 
who  shook  his  head  at  him  sadly. 

Morning  came  bright  and  cheery,  with  the  birds 
singing,  and  the  view  from  their  window  exquisite 
Close  at  hand  there  were  the  mountains,  rising  one 
above  another,  and  rich  with  the  glorious  tints  of  the 
trees  and  bushes  that  clung  to  their  sides,  and  after 
gazing  at  the  glorious  prospect,  with  the  clear  air  and 
dazzling  sunshine,  Mr  Burne  exclaimed: 

"  Bless  me !  What  an  eligible  estate  to  lay  out  in 
building  plots'  Magnificent  health  resort!  Beats 
Baden,  Spa,  Homburg,  and  all  these  places,  hollow." 

"  And  where  would  you  get  your  builders  and  your 
tenants  ? " 

"Humph!  Hah!  I  never  thought  of  that.  But 
really,  Preston,  what  a  disgraceful  thing  it  is  that  such 
a  lovely  country  should  go  to  ruin!  Hah !  here's  break- 
fast." 

For  at  that  moment  their  host  came  in,  and  in  a 
short  time  good  bread,  butter,  yaourt  or  curd,  coffee, 
and  honey  in  the  comb  were  placed  before  them,  and 
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somehow,  after  a  good  night's  rest,  the  travellers  did 
not  find  the  owner  of  the  house  so  very  evil-looking. 

"  Oh,  no,  effendi,  he  is  not  a  bad  fellow.  He  bears 
no  malice,"  said  Yussuf,  "these  men  are  used  to  it. 
They  get  so  terribly  robbed  by  everyone  who  comes 
through  the  village  that  they  refuse  help  on  principle 
till  they  are  obliged  to  give  it,  when  they  become  civil." 

"  He  is  pleasant  enough  this  morning,"  said  Mr.  Burne. 
"  The  man  seems  well  off,  too." 

"Yes,  effendi,  he  is  rich  for  a  man  of  his  station. 
And  now  I  have  news  for  the  effendi  Preston." 

"News?     Not  letters  surely?"  said  the  professor. 

"  No,  effendi ;  but  there  are  ruins  close  by  across  the 
valley.  An  old  city  and  burying-place  is  yonder,  this 
man  tells  me.  Nobody  ever  goes  there,  because  the 
people  say  that  it  is  inhabited  by  djins  and  evil  spirits, 
so  that  no  one  dares  to  go  and  fetch  away  the  stones." 

The  professor  rubbed  his  hands  gleefully,  and  Mr. 
Burne  dropped  the  corners  of  his  lips  as  he  helped  him- 
self to  some  more  yaourt. 

"How  are  you  getting  on  with  this  stuff,  Lawrence?" 
he  said. 

"  I  like  it,"  was  the  reply. 

"  So  do  I,"  said  Mr.  Burne  grimly.  "  It  puts  me  in 
mind  of  being  a  good  little  boy,  and  going  for  a  walk 
in  St.  James'  Park  with  the  nurse  to  feed  the  ducks, 
after  which  we  used  to  feed  ourselves  at  one  of  the 
lodges  where  they  sold  curds  and  whey.  This  is  more 
like  it  than  anything  I  have  had  since.  I  say,  gently, 
young  man,  don't  eat  everything  on  the  table." 

"  But  I  feel  so  hungry  up  here  in  the  mountains," 
cried  Lawrence  laughing. 
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"  Very  likely,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Burne  with  mock  aus- 
terity; "  but  that  is  no  reason  why  you  should  try  and 
create  a  famine  in  the  land." 

"  Let  him  eat,  Burne,"  said  the  professor;  "  he  wants 
bone  and  muscle." 

"  But  he  is  eating  wax,"  cried  Mr.  Burne  sharply. 
"  Let  him  eat  chicken  bone  and  muscle  if  he  likes,  and 
the  flesh  as  well,  but  that  would  be  no  reason  why  he 
should  eat  the  feathers." 

"  I  am  only  too  glad  to  see  him  with  a  good  appe- 
tite," said  the  professor  pushing  the  butter  towards 
Lawrence  with  a  smile. 

"  So  am  I.  Of  course.  But  I  draw  the  line  at 
wax.  Confound  it  all,  boy!  be  content  with  the 
honey." 

"I  would,"  said  Lawrence  with  his  mouth  full;  "but 
it  is  all  so  mixed  up." 

"Humph!"  ejaculated  Mr.  Burne.  "Are  you  going 
to  have  a  look  at  those  old  stones,  Preston?" 

"  Most  decidedly." 

"In  spite  of  the  djins  and  evil  spirits?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  professor.  "  I  suppose  they  will 
not  alarm  you,  Yussuf  ?" 

The  guide  smiled  and  shook  his  head. 

"  I  am  most  alarmed  about  those  other  evil  spirits, 
effendi,"  he  said  smiling;  "such  as  haunt  these  moun- 
tains, and  who  steal  horses,  and  rob  men.  I  think  the 
eflendi  will  find  some  curious  old  ruins,  for  this  seems 
to  have  been  a  famous  place  once  upon  a  time.  There 
is  an  old  theatre  just  at  the  back." 

"Theatre?  Nonsense!"  said  the  old  lawyer  with  a 
snort. 
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"I  meant  amphitheatre,  efferidi — either  Greek  or 
Roman,"  said  Yussuf  politely. 

"  Here,  I  say,  Yussuf,"  said  Mr.  Burne,  lowering  the 
piece  of  bread  which  he  had  raised  half-way  to  his 
mouth ;  "  are  you  an  Englishman  in  disguise  pretend- 
ing to  be  a  Turk?" 

Yussuf  smiled,  and  then  turned  and  arrested  Mr. 
Preston,  who  was  about  to  leave  his  breakfast  half 
finished  and  get  ready  to  go  and  see  the  amphitheatre. 

"  Pray,  finish  first,  excellency,"  he  said.  "  You  will 
not  miss  it  now,  but  in  a  few  hours'  time  you  will  be 
growing  faint,  and  suffer  for  want  of  being  well  pre- 
pared." 

"  You  are  right,"  said  the  professor. 

The  breakfast  was  ended,  and  then,  while  the  horses 
were  being  loaded,  the  travellers  followed  their  host 
down  the  steep  slope  which  formed  his  garden,  and 
then  by  a  stiff  bit  of  pathway  to  where  a  splendid 
spring  of  water  gushed  right  out  of  the  rock;  and  the 
presence  of  this  source  explained  a  great  deal,  and 
made  plain  why  ruins  were  to  be  found  close  at  hand. 

In  fact,  they  came  upon  dressed  stones  directly,  and 
it  was  evident  that  there  had  been  a  kind  of  temple 
once  close  to  the  spring,  for  a  rough  platform  remained 
which  had  been  cut  down  level  to  the  edge  of  the 
water.  The  face  of  the  rock  had  been  levelled  too, 
and  upon  it  there  were  remains  of  a  rough  kind  of 
inscription,  while,  upon  examining  the  dressed  stones 
which  lay  here  and  there,  several,  in  spite  of  their 
decay,  still  retained  the  shape  which  showed  that 
they  had  formed  portions  of  columns. 

But,  search  how  the  professor  would,  he  could  find 
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nothing  to  show  what  the  date  of  the  edifice  had 
been. 

Five  minutes'  climbing  amongst  broken  stones 
brought  them  to  a  clump  of  trees  and  bushes,  mingled 
with  which  were  a  few  white-looking  fragments  which 
looked  so  natural  that  the  professor's  heart  sank  with 
disappointment.  The  stones  appeared  to  be  live  stones, 
as  geologists  call  it;  in  other  words,  portions  of  rock 
which  had  never  been  disturbed. 

But  their  host  pushed  on  through  the  brambles  and 
roses,  which  looked  as  natural  as  if  they  were  in  an 
English  wilderness,  only  that  the  trees  that  rose  beyond 
them  were  strange. 

"  It's  all  labour  in  vain,  Yussuf ,"  said  Mr.  Preston  in 
rather  a  disappointed  tone.  "  You  have  not  seen  this 
theatre." 

"  No,  excellency;  but  the  man  described  it  so  exactly, 
that  I  felt  he  must  be  right;  and — yes,  he  is." 

As  he  spoke,  he  drew  aside  some  bushes,  and  they 
found  themselves  gazing  across  heap  upon  heap  of  loose 
fragments  of  very  pure  white  stone  that  was  not  un- 
like marble,  and  the  cause  of  whose  overthrow  had 
most  likely  been  the  strong  growth  of  the  abundant 
trees,  for  the  roots  had  interlaced  and  undermined  them 
till  they  were  completely  forced  out  of  place.  Beyond 
this  chaos,  that  lay  nearly  buried  in  greenery,  rose  up 
one  above  the  other  what  seemed  to  Lawrence  at  the 
first  glance  to  be  the  ruins  of  a  huge  flight  of  steps 
built  in  a  semicircular  form,  but  which  he  recognized 
at  once,  from  pictures  which  he  had  seen,  as  an  amphi- 
theatre. 

There  was  no  mistaking  it.     The  steps,  as  he  had 
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thought  them  to  be,  were  the  seats  of  stone  rising  tier 
above  tier,  now  broken,  mouldering,  and  dislodged 
in  many  places,  but  in  others  curiously  perfect. 

Where  they,  the  travellers,  stood  must  have  been 
occupied  by  the  actors,  far  back  in  the  past  perhaps  a 
couple  of  thousand  years  ago;  and  these  remains  were 
all  that  was  left  to  tell  of  the  greatness  of  the  people 
who  once  ruled  in  the  land — great  indeed,  since  they 
left  such  relics  as  these. 

Mr.  Burne  said  "Humph!"  sat  down,  and  lit  a  cigar, 
while  their  host  rested  upon  a  stone  at  a  short  dis- 
tance, to  admire  the  scarlet  and  yellow  turban.  Yussuf 
followed  the  professor,  whose  eyes  flashed  with  plea- 
sure, while  the  old  lawyer  muttered  derisively: 

"  Come  all  the  way,  to  see  a  place  like  this!  Why,  I 
could  have  taken  him  to  the  end  of  Holborn  in  a  cab, 
and  shown  him  the  ruins  of  Temple  Bar  all  neatly  num- 
bered and  piled  up,  without  all  these  pains." 

The  professor  did  not  hear  his  remark,  for  he  was 
too  intent  upon  his  examination  of  the  carefully  built 
place,  which  he  was  ready  to  pronounce  of  Greek  work- 
manship; but  there  was  no  one  but  Yussuf  to  hear. 
For  Lawrence  had  noted  that,  where  the  stones  lay 
baking  in  the  sun,  innumerable  lizards  were  glancing 
about,  their  gray  and  sometimes  green  armoured  skins 
glistening  in  the  brilliant  sunshine,  and  sending  off 
flashes  every  time  they  moved.  Some  were  of  a  brown- 
ish hue  clouded  with  pale  yellow;  and  as  they  darted 
in  and  out  of  the  crevices  and  holes  among  the  stone- 
work, they  raised  their  heads  on  the  look-out  for  dan- 
ger, or  to  catch  some  heedless  fly  before  darting  again 
beneath  the  levelled  stones  or  amongst  the  grass  and 
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clinging  plants  which  were  covering  them  here  and 
there. 

Poisonous  or  not  poisonous?  that  was  the  question 
Lawrence  asked  himself  as  he  crept  closer  and  watched 
the  actions  of  the  nimble  bright-eyed  creatures,  longing 
to  capture  one  or  two,  but  hesitating. 

A  reference  to  Yussuf  solved  the  doubt. 

"Oh,  no;  perfectly  harmless  as  to  poison,"  he  said; 
"  but  some  of  the  larger  ones  can  nip  pretty  sharply." 

"And  draw  blood?" 

"The  largest  would,"  he  said;  "but  you  need  have 
no  fear,"  he  added  dryly;  "catch  all  you  can.  I  should 
be  careful,  though,  for  sometimes  there  are  snakes 
lurking  amongst  the  stones,  and  some  of  them  are 
venomous.  But  you  know  the  difference  between  a 
snake  and  a  lizard?" 

"  Oh,  yes,"  cried  Lawrence  laughing,  "  that's  easy 
enough  to  tell." 

"  Not  always,  effendi,  when  they  are  half  hidden  in 
the  grass." 

Lawrence  nodded,  and  went  away  to  try  and  stalk 
one  of  the  lizards.  The  professor  was  busy  making 
measurements  and  taking  notes,  while  Mr.  Burne 
smoked  on  peaceably,  and  the  Turk,  who  had  led  them 
here,  crouched  down  and  stared  at  the  scarlet  and 
yellow  turban  as  if  it  fascinated  him,  while  overhead 
the  sun  poured  down  its  scorching  beams  and  there 
was  a  stillness  in  the  air  that  was  broken  by  the  low 
buzz  and  hum  of  flies,  and  the  deep  murmur  of  the 
spring  below. 

Lawrence  crept  softly  along  to  one  white  stone  upon 
which  three  lizards  were  basking;  and  after  a  moment's 
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hesitation  thrust  out  his  hand,  making  sure  that  he 
had  seized  one  by  the  neck,  but  there  were  three 
streaks  upon  the  white  stone  like  so  many  darting 
shadows,  and  there  was  nothing. 

"  Wasn't  quick  enough,"  he  said  to  himself,  and  he 
went  softly  to  another  stone  upon  which  there  was 
only  one,  a  handsome  reptile,  which  looked  as  if  it  had 
been  painted  by  nature  to  imitate  polished  tortoise-shell. 

The  sun  flashed  from  its  back  and  seemed  to  be  hot 
enough  to  cook  the  little  creature,  which  did  not  stir, 
but  lay  as  if  fast  asleep. 

"  I  shall  have  you  easy  enough,"  said  Lawrence,  as 
he  gradually  stepped  up  to  the  place  and  stooped  and 
poised  himself  ready  for  the  spring. 

He  was  not  hasty  this  time,  and  the  reptile  was 
perfectly  unsuspicious  of  danger.  There  was  no  doubt 
about  the  matter — it  must  be  asleep.  He  had  so 
arranged  that  the  sun  did  not  cast  the  shadow  of  his 
arm  across  the  stone,  and  drawing  in  his  breath,  he 
once  more  made  a  dart  at  the  lizard,  meaning  if  he  did 
not  catch  it  to  sweep  it  away  from  its  hole,  and  so 
make  the  capture  more  easy. 

Snatch ! 

A  brown  streak  that  faded  out  as  breath  does  from 
a  blade  of  steel;  and  Lawrence  hurt  his  hand  upon 
the  lichened  stone. 

"I'm  not  going  to  be  beaten,"  he  said  to  himself. 
"  I  can  catch  them,  and  I  will." 

He  glanced  at  his  companions,  who  were  occupied 
in  the  amphitheatre;  and,  having  scared  away  the 
lizards  from  the  stones  there,  the  lad  went  outside  to 
find  that  there  were  plenty  of  remains  about,  and 
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nearly  all  of  them  showed  a  lizard  or  two  basking  on 
the  top. 

He  kept  on  trying  time  after  time,  till  he  grew  hot 
and  impatient,  and  of  course,  as  his  most  careful  efforts 
were  useless,  it  was  only  natural  to  expect  that  his 
more  careless  trials  would  be  in  vain. 

He  was  about  to  give  the  task  up  in  despair,  when 
all  at  once  he  caught  sight  of  a  good-sized  reptile  lying 
with  its  head  and  neck  protruded  from  beneath  a 
stone,  and  in  such  a  position  as  tempted  him  to  have 
one  more  trial. 

This  time  it  seemed  to  be  so  easy,  and  the  reptile 
appeared  to  be  one  of  the  kind  he  was  most  eager  to 
capture — the  silvery  gray,  for,  as  they  lay  upon  the 
stones,  they  looked  as  if  made  of  oxidized  metal,  frosted 
and  damascened  in  the  most  beautiful  manner. 

Lawrence  glanced  at  the  ground  so  as  to  be  sure  of 
his  footing  among  the  loose  stones  and  growth,  and 
he  congratulated  himself  upon  his  foresight.  For  as 
he  peered  about  he  saw  a  good-sized  virulent-looking 
serpent  lying  right  in  his  way,  and  as  if  ready  to 
strike  at  anybody  who  should  pass. 

Lawrence  looked  round  for  a  stone  wherewith  to 
crush  the  creature,  but  he  felt  that  if  he  did  this  he 
should  alarm  the  lizard  and  lose  it,  so  he  drew  back 
and  picked  up  a  few  scraps,  and  kept  on  throwing 
first  one  and  then  another  at  the  serpent,  gently,  till 
he  roused  it,  and  in  a  sluggish  way  it  raised  its  head 
and  hissed. 

Then  he  threw  another,  and  it  again  hissed  menac- 
ingly, and  moved  itself,  but  all  in  a  sluggish  manner 
as  if  it  were  half  asleep. 

(348)  P 
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Another  stone  fell  so  near,  though,  that  it  made  an 
angry  dart  with  its  head,  and  then  glided  out  of  sight. 

Lawrence  took  care  not  to  go  near  where  it  had 
disappeared,  but  approached  the  lizard  on  the  stone 
from  a  little  to  the  left,  which  gave  him  a  better  oppor- 
tunity for  seizing  it. 

It  had  not  moved,  and  he  drew  nearer  and  nearer, 
to  get  within  reach,  noting  the  while  that  its  body 
was  not  in  a  crack  from  which  the  creature  had  partly 
crept,  but  concealed  by  some  light  fine  grass  that  he 
knew  would  yield  to  his  touch. 

As  he  was  about  to  dart  his  hand  down  and  catch  it 
by  the  neck  and  shoulders,  he  saw  that  it  was  a  finer 
one  than  he  had  imagined,  with  flattish  head,  and  very 
large  scales,  lying  loosely  over  one  another — quite  a 
natural  history  prize,  he  felt. 

They  were  moments  of  critical  anxiety,  as  he  softly 
extended  his  hand,  balancing  himself  firmly,  and  hold- 
ing his  breath,  while  he  hesitated  for  a  moment  as  to 
whether  he  should  trust  to  the  grass  giving  way  as  he 
snatched  at  the  body,  or  seize  the  reptile  by  the  head 
and  neck,  and  so  make  sure. 

He  had  met  with  so  many  disappointments  that  he 
determined  upon  the  latter,  and  making  a  quick  dart 
down  with  his  hand,  he  seized  the  little  creature  by 
the  neck  and  head,  grasping  it  tightly,  and  snatching 
it  up,  to  find  to  his  horror  that  he  had  been  deceived 
by  the  similarity  of  the  reptile's  head,  and  instead  of 
catching  a  lizard  he  had  seized  a  little  serpent  about 
eighteen  inches  long,  whose  head  he  felt  moving 
within  his  hand,  while  the  body,  which  was  flat  and 
thick  for  the  length,  wound  tightly  round  his  wrist, 
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•and  compressed  it  with  more  force  than  could  have  been 
expected  from  so  small  a  creature. 

He  had  uttered  a  shout  of  triumph  as  he  caught  his 
prize,  but  his  voice  died  out  upon  his  lips,  his  blood 
seemed  to  rush  to  his  heart,  and  a  horrible  sensation 
of  fear  oppressed  him,  and  made  the  cold  dank  per- 
spiration ooze  out  upon  his  brow. 

For  he  knew-as  well  as  if  he  had  been  told  that  he 
had  caught  up  one  of  the  dangerous  serpents  of  the 
land. 


CHAPTER    XXVIII. 

HOW   TO   DEAL   WITH   AN   ASP. 

OR  some  minutes  Lawrence  Grange  stood 
motionless  as  if  turned  to  stone,  and  though 
the  sun  was  shining  down  with  tremend- 
ous power,  he  felt  cold  to  a  degree.  His 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  scaly  creature  which  he  held 
out  at  arm's  length,  and  he  could  neither  withdraw 
them  nor  move  his  arm,  while  the  reptile  twined  and 
heaved  and  undulated  in  its  efforts  to  withdraw  its 
head  from  the  tightly  closed  hand. 

The  boy  could  think  little,  and  yet,  strange  as 
it  may  sound,  he  thought  a  great  deal.  But  it  was  of 
people  who  had  been  bitten  by  reptiles  of  this  kind, 
and  who  had  died  in  a  few  minutes  or  an  hour  or  two 
at  most.  He  could  not  think  of  the  best  means  of 
disembarrassing  himself  of  the  deadly  creature.  He 
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could  do  nothing  but  stand  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  writhing  beast. 

It  was  an  asp.  He  knew  it  was  from  the  descrip- 
tions he  had  read  of  such  creatures,  and  then  the 
desire  to  throw  it  off — as  far  as  he  could,  came  over 
him,  and  his  nerve  began  to  return. 

But  only  for  a  moment,  and  he  shivered  as  he 
thought  of  the  consequences  of  opening  his  hand.  He 
saw,  in  imagination,  the  serpent  clinging  tightly  with 
its  body  and  striking  him  with  its  fangs  over  and  over 
again. 

But  had  it  not  already  bitten  him  on  the  hand 
as  he  held  that  vicious  head  within  his  palm. 

That  he  could  not  tell,  only  that  he  could  feel 
the  rough  head  of  the  hideous  creature,  and  the  scales 
pressing  into  his  wrist.  But  the  probability  was  that 
the  creature  had  not  bitten  him,  though  it  was  heaving 
and  straining  with  all  its  force,  which,  like  that  of  all 
these  creatures,  is  remarkably  great  for  their  size. 

Once,  as  he  stood  there  staring  wildly,  a  peculiar 
swimming  sensation  came  over  him,  and  he  felt  as  if  he 
must  fall;  but  if  he  did,  it  occurred  to  him  that  he 
must  be  at  the  mercy  of  this  horrible  beast,  and  by  an 
effort  he  mastered  the  giddiness  and  stood  firm. 

How  long  he  stood  there  he  could  not  tell,  only  that 
the  horror  of  being  poisoned  by  the  reptile  seemed 
more  than  he  could  bear,  especially  now  that  life  was 
beginning  to  open  out  with  a  new  interest  for  him,  and 
the  world,  instead  of  being  embraced  by  the  dull  walls 
of  a  sick-chamber,  was  hourly  growing  more  beautiful 
and  vast. 

All  at  once  he  started  as  it  were  from  a  dream, 
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in  which  before  his  misty  eyes  the  hideous  little  ser- 
pent was  assuming  vast  proportions,  and  gradually  forc- 
ing open  his  hand  by  the  expansion  of  what  seemed  to 
be  growing  into  a  huge  head.  For  from  just  behind 
him  there  was  a  hoarse  cry,  and  then  a  rush  of  feet, 
and  he  found  himself  surrounded  by  the  professor,  Mr. 
Burne,  Yussuf,  and  the  Turk  at  whose  house  they 
stayed. 

"Good  heavens,  Lawrence!  what  are  you  doing?" 
cried  the  professor. 

"  Hush !  'don't  speak  to  him,"  cried  Yussuf  in  a  voice 
full  of  authority.  "  Let  me." 

As  he  spoke  he  drew  his  knife  from  his  girdle. 
"Lawrence  effendi,"  he  said  quickly/'has  it  bitten  you?" 

The  lad  looked  at  him  wildly,  and  his  voice  was  a 
mere,  whisper  as  he  faltered: 

"  I  do  not  know." 

"  Tell  me,"  cried  Yussuf,  "  have  you  tight  hold  of 
it  by  the  head?" 

There  was  a  pause,  and  Lawrence's  eyes  seemed 
fixed  and  staring,  but  at  last  he  spoke. 

"  Yes." 

Only  that  word;  and  as  the  others  looked  on,  Yussuf 
caught  Lawrence's  right  hand  in  his  left,  and  com- 
pressed it  more  tightly  on  the  asp's  head. 

"  There,  effendi,"  he  said  as  he  stood  ready  with  his 
keen  bare  knife  in  his  right  hand,  "the  serpent  is 
harmless  now.  Take  hold  of  it  by  the  tail,  and  un- 
wind it  from  his  wrist." 

A  momentary  repugnance  thrilled  Mr.  Preston.  Then 
he  seized  the  little  reptile,  and  proceeded  to  untwine 
it  from  its  constriction  of  Lawrence's  wrist. 
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It  seemed  a  little  thing  to  do,  but  it  was  surprising 
how  tightly  it  clung,  and  undulated,  contracting  itself, 
but  all  in  vain,  for  Mr.  Preston  tore  it  off  and  held  it 
out  as  straight  as  he  could  get  the  heaving  body,  en- 
couraged in  his  efforts  by  Yussuf 's  declaration  that  the 
head  was  safe. 

Had  it  not  been  for  his  strong  grasp  the  asp  would 
have  been  torn  from  Lawrence's  failing  grasp,  for  he 
was  evidently  growing  giddy  and  faint,  when,  placing 
his  knife  as  close  to  the  neck  as  he  could  get  it,  Yussuf 
gave  one  bold  upward  cut  and  divided  the  reptile,  Mr. 
Preston  throwing  down  the  writhing  body  while  the 
head  was  still  held  tightly  within  Lawrence's  hand. 

"Do  not  give  way,  Lawrence  effendi,"  said  Yussuf 
in  the  same  stern  commanding  voice  as  he  had  used 
before.  "  Hold  up  your  hand — so.  That  is  well." 

He  twisted  the  lad's  clasped  hand,  thumb  upwards, 
as  he  spoke ;  and  those  who  looked  on  saw  a  few  drops 
of  blood  fall  from  the  serpent's  neck  as  it  moved 
feebly,  the  strength  being  now  in  the  body  that 
writhed  among  the  stones. 

"Let  him  throw  it  down  now,"  cried  Mr.  Preston. 
"  He  may  be  bitten,  and  we  must  see  to  him." 

" No,"  said  Yussuf;  "he  must  not  open  his  hand  yet. 
The  head  may  have  strength  to  bite  even  now.  A  few 
minutes,  effendi,  and  we  will  see." 

He  watched  Lawrence  curiously,  and  with  a  satisfied 
air,  for  instead  of  growing  more  faint,  the  lad  seemed 
to  be  recovering  fast — so  fast,  indeed,  that  he  looked  up 
at  Yussuf  and  exclaimed: 

"  Let  me  throw  the  horrid  thing  away." 

"It  did  not  bite  you?"  said  Yussuf  quickly. 
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"No,  I  think  not.  It  had  no  time,"  replied  Law- 
rence. 

Yussuf  said  something  to  himself,  and  then,  as  he 
retained  the  hand  within  his,  he  exclaimed: 

"  Tell  us  how  you  came  to  seize  the  dangerous  beast." 

"  I  took  it  for  a  lizard,"  said  the  lad,  who  was  nearly 
himself  again,  and  then  he  related  the  whole  of  the 
circumstances. 

"Hah!  An  easy  mistake  to  make,"  said  Yussuf 
loosening  his  grasp.  "  Now,  effendi,  keep  tight  hold 
and  raise  your  hand  high  like  this;  now,  quick  as 
lightning,  dash  the  head  down  upon  that  stone." 

Lawrence  obeyed,  and  the  asp's  head  fell  with  a 
dull  pat,  moved  slightly,  and  the  jaws  slowly  opened, 
and  remained  gaping. 

"Let  me  look  at  your  hand,  Lawrence,"  cried  Mr. 
Preston  excitedly. 

''Be  not  alarmed,  excellency,"  said  Yussuf  respect- 
fully, his  commanding  authoritative  manner  gone. 
"  If  the  young  effendi  had  been  bitten  he  would  not 
look  and  speak  like  this." 

"  He  is  quite  right,"  said  Mr.  Burne,  who  was  look- 
ing very  pale,  and  who  had  been  watching  anxiously 
all  through  this  scene.  "But  was  it  a  poisonous 
snake  ? " 

"  One  of  the  worst  we  have,  effendi,"  said  Yussuf, 
stooping  to  pick  up  the  broad  flat  head  of  the  reptile, 
and  showing  all  in  turn  that  two  keen  little  fangs 
were  there  in  the  front,  looking  exactly  like  a  couple 
of  points  of  glass. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  professor,  "  as  far  as  I  understand 
natural  history,  these  are  poison  fangs.  Bury  the 
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dangerous  little  thing,  or  crush  it  into  the  earth, 
Yussuf." 

The  guide  took  a  stone  and  turned  it  over — a  great 
fragment,  weighing  probably  a  hundred  pounds — and 
then  all  started  away,  for  there  was  an  asp  curled  up 
beneath,  ready  to  raise  its  head  menacingly,  but  only 
to  be  crushed  down  again  as  Yussuf  let  the  stone 
fall. 

"  Try  another,"  said  the  professor,  and  a  fresh  frag- 
ment was  raised,  to  be  found  tenantless.  Beneath  this 
the  head  of  the  poisonous  reptile  was  thrown,  the  stone 
dropped  back  in  its  place;  and,  sufficient  time  having 
been  spent  in  the  old  amphitheatre,  they  returned  to 
the  Turk's  house  to  get  their  horses  and  ride  off  to  see 
the  ruins  across  the  stream  where  the  djins  and  evil 
spirits  had  their  homes. 

The  horses  were  waiting  when  they  got  back,  and 
the  village  seemed  empty;  for  the  people  were  away  for 
the  most  part  in  their  fields  and  gardens.  Their  host 
would  have  had  them  partake  of  coffee  again,  and  a 
pipe,  but  the  professor  was  anxious  to  get  over  to  the 
ruins,  what  he  had  seen  having  whetted  his  appetite; 
so,  after  paying  the  man  liberally  for  everything  they 
had  had,  they  mounted. 

Quite  a  change  had  come  over  their  unwilling  host 
of  the  previous  night,  for  as  he  held  Mr.  Preston's  rein 
he  whispered: 

"Ask  the  great  effendi  with  the  yellow  turban  to 
forgive  thy  servant  his  treatment  last  night." 

"  What  does  he  say,  Yussuf?"  asked  Mr.  Preston;  and 
Yussuf,  as  interpreter,  had  to  announce  that  if  the 
effendis  were  that  way  again  their  host  would  be  glad 
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to  entertain  them,  for  his  house  was  theirs  and  all  he 
had  whether  they  paid  or  no. 

"  And  tell  the  effendis  to  beware,"  he  whispered ; 
"  there  are  djins  and  evil  spirits  among  the  old  mosques, 
and  houses,  and  tombs;  and  there  are  evil  men — 
robbers,  who  slay  and  steal." 

"In  amongst  the  ruins?"  said  Yussuf  quickly. 

"  Everywhere,"  said  the  Turk  vaguely,  as  he  spread 
out  his  hands;  and  then,  with  their  saddle-bags  and 
packages  well  filled  with  provisions  for  themselves, 
and  as  much  barley  as  could  be  conveniently  taken, 
they  rode  out  of  the  village  and  turned  down  a  track 
that  led  them  through  quite  a  deep  grove  of  walnut-trees 
to  the  little  river  that  ran  rushing  along  in  the  bottom 
of  the  valley.  This  they  crossed,  and  the  road  then 
followed  the  windings  of  the  stream  for  about  a  mile 
before  it  struck  upwards;  and  before  long  they  were 
climbing  a  steep  slope  where  masses  of  stone  and 
marble,  that  had  evidently  once  been  carefully  squared 
or  even  carved,  lay  thick,  and  five  minutes  later  the 
professor  uttered  a  cry  of  satisfaction,  for  he  had  only 
to  turn  his  horse  a  dozen  yards  or  so  through  the 
bushes  and  trees  to  stand  beside  what  looked  like  a 
huge  white  chest  of  stone. 

"Hallo,  what  have  you  found?"  cried  Mr.  Burne, 
rousing  up,  for  he  had  been  nodding  upon  his  horse, 
the  day  being  extremely  hot. 

"  Found !  A  treasure,"  cried  the  professor.  "  Pure 
white  marble,  too." 

"  There,  Lawrence,  boy,  it's  in  your  way,  not  mine. 
I  never  play  at  marbles  now.  How  many  have  you 
found,  Preston?" 
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"  How  many?     Only  this  one." 

"  Why,  it's  a  pump  trough,  and  a  fine  one  too,"  cried 
the  old  lawyer. 

"Pump  trough!"  cried  the  professor  scornfully. 

"What  is  it  then — a  cistern?  I  see.  Old  water- 
works for  irrigating  the  gardens." 

"  My  dear  sir,  can  you  not  see  ?  It  is  a  huge  sarco- 
phagus. Come  here,  Lawrence.  Look  at  the  sculpture 
and  ornamentation  all  along  this  side,  and  at  the  two 
ends  as  well.  The  cover  ought  to  be  somewhere  about." 

He  looked  around,  and,  just  as  "he  had  said,  there 
was  the  massive  cover,  but  broken  into  half  a  dozen 
pieces,  and  the  carving  and  inscription,  with  which  it 
had  been  covered,  so  effaced  by  the  action  of  the 
lichens  and  weather  that  it  was  not  possible  to  make 
anything  out,  only  that  a  couple  of  sitting  figures  must 
at.  one  time  have  been  cut  in  high  relief  upon  the  lid. 

"  Probably  the  occupants  of  the  tomb,"  said  the 
professor  thoughtfully.  "Greek,  I  feel  sure.  Here, 
Yussuf,  what  does  this  mean?" 

He  caught  up  his  gun  that  he  had  laid  across  the 
corner  of  the  sarcophagus,  and  turned  to  face  some  two 
dozen  swarthy-looking  men  who  had  come  upon  them 
unperceived  and  seemed  to  have  sprung  up  from 
among  the  broken  stones,  old  columns,  and  traces  of 
wall  that  were  about  them  on  every  side. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

A    GAME    AT    MARBLES. 

T  was  a  false  alarm.  The  people  who  had 
collected  about  them  were  not  brigands, 
and  they  only  carried  working  tools,  not 
weapons  for  attack. 

"Means  what,  Yussuf?"  said  Mr.  Burne. 

"  They  have  come  to  see  how  you  dig  out  the  buried 
treasure,  effendi,"  said  the  guide  with  a  suspicion  of  a 
smile. 

"Treasure!  what  treasure?"  cried  the  professor. 

"  It  is  of  no  use  to  argue  with  them,  your  excellency ; 
they  of  course  know  that,  in  place  of  there  being  only 
little  villages  here  in  the  far  back  days,  there  were 
great  cities,  like  Istamboul  and  Smyrna  and  Trieste,  all 
over  the  country." 

"Quite  true;  there  were." 

"And  that  these  cities  were  occupied  by  great  wealthy 
nations,  whose  houses  and  palaces  and  temples  were 
destroyed  by  enemies,  and  they  believe  that  all  their 
golden  ornaments  and  money  lie  buried  beneath  these 
stones." 

"  What  nonsense!"  cried  Mr.  Burne  impatiently.  "If 
you  dug  down  here  you  would  find  bones,  not  gold. 
It  is  an  old  cemetery,  a  place  of  tombs — eh,  Preston?" 

"  Quite  right,"  said  the  professor.  "  Tell  them  that 
we  are  only  looking  for  old  pieces  of  sculpture  and 
inscriptions." 
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"I  will  tell  them,  effendi,"  said  Yussuf  smiling;  and 
he  turned  to  the  people  who  were  gathered  round,  and 
repeated  the  professor's  words  in  their  own  tongue. 

The  result  was  a  derisive  laugh,  and  one  of  the  men, 
a  great  swarthy  fellow,  spoke  at  some  length. 

"  What  does  he  say,  Yussuf?"  said  Mr.  Burne. 

"  He  asks  the  excellency  if  we  think  they  are  fools 
and  children — " 

"Yes,  decidedly  so,"  replied  Mr.  Burne;  "but  hold 
hard,  Yussuf;  don't  tell  them  so." 

"  If  it  is  likely  they  will  believe  that  the  Franks — 

"  No,  no,  not  Franks,  Yussuf,"  said  the  professor 
laughing;  "he  said  'giaours.'" 

"  True,  effendi;  he  did — If  they  will  believe  that  the 
giaours  would  come  from  a  far  country,  and  travel  here 
merely  to  read  a  few  old  writings  upon  some  stones, 
and  examine  the  idols  that  the  old  people  carved." 

"  Well,  I  don't  wonder  at  it,"  said  Mr.  Burne  with 
a  sigh  as  he  tickled  his  nose  with  a  fresh  pinch.  "  It 
does  seem  very  silly.  Tell  them  it  is  not  they,  but  we: 
we  are  the  fools." 

"  Don't  tell  them  anything  of  the  kind,  Yussuf,"  said 
the  professor.  "  It  is  not  foolish  to  search  for  wisdom. 
Tell  them  the  truth.  We  are  not  seeking  for  treasures, 
but  to  try  and  find  something  about  the  history  of  the 
people  who  built  these  cities." 

Yussuf  turned  to  the  country  people  again  and  de- 
livered himself  of  his  message,  after  which  several  of 
the  people  spoke,  and  there  was  another  laugh. 

"  Well,  what  do  they  say  now?" 

"  They  ask  why  you  want  to  know  all  this,  effendi," 
replied  Yussuf.  "  It  is  of  no  use  to  argue  with  these 
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people.  They  have  no  knowledge  themselves,  and  they 
cannot  understand  how  Frankish  gentlemen  can  find 
pleasure  therein.  I  have  travelled  greatly  with  Eng- 
lishmen, and  it  is  so  everywhere.  I  was  with  an 
effendi  down  in  Egypt,  where  he  had  the  sand  dug 
away  from  the  mouth  of  a  buried  temple,  and  the 
sheik  and  his  people  who  wandered  near,  came  and 
drove  us  away,  saying  that  the  English  effendi  sought 
for  silver  and  gold.  It  was  the  same  among  the  hills 
of  Birs  Nimroud,  where  they  dig  out  the  winged  lions 
and  flying  bulls  with  the  heads  of  men,  and  the  stones 
are  covered  with  writing.  When  we  went  to  Petra, 
four  English  effendis  and  your  servant,  we  were 
watched  by  the  emir  and  his  men;  and  it  was  so  in 
Cyprus,  when  the  effendi  I  was  with — an  -American 
excellency — set  men  to  work  to  dig  out  the  carved 
stones  and  idols  from  a  temple  there — not  beautiful, 
white  marble  stones,  but  coarse  and  yellow  and  crum- 
bling. It  is  always  a  fight  here  in  these  lands  against 
seeking  for  knowledge,  effendi.  It  is  a  thing  they 
cannot  understand." 

"  What  shall  we  do,  then?" 

"  What  they  do,  effendi,  half  their  time — nothing." 

"  But  they  will  be  a  nuisance,"  cried  the  professor. 

"  Yes,  effendi,"  said  the  guide,  with  a  shrug  of  the 
shoulders  "  So  are  the  flies,  but  we  cannot  drive  them 
away.  We  must  be  content  to  go  on  just  as  if  they 
were  not  here." 

The  professor  saw  the  sense  of  the  argument,  and 
for  the  next  four  hours  the  party  were  busy  on  that 
hill-slope  climbing  amongst  the  stones  of  the  ancient 
city — one  which  must  have  been  an  important  place 
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in  its  day,  for  everywhere  lay  the  broken  fragments 
of  noble  buildings  which  had  been  ornamented  with 
colonnades  and  cornices  of  elaborate  workmanship. 
Halls,  temples,  palaces,  had  occupied  positions  that 
must  have  made  the  city  seem  magnificent,  as  it  rose 
up  building  upon  building  against  the  steep  slope,  with 
the  little  river  gurgling  swiftly  at  the  foot. 

There  were  the  remains,  too,  of  an  aqueduct,  show- 
ing a  few  broken  arches  here  and  there,  and  plainly 
teaching  that  the  water  to  supply  the  place  had  been 
mainly  brought  from  some  cold  spring  high  up  in  the 
mountains. 

And  all  the  time,  go  where  they  would,  the  travellers 
were  followed  by  the  little  crowd  which  gaped  and 
stared,  and  of  which  some  member  or  another  kept 
drawing  Yussuf  aside,  and  offering  him  a  handsome 
present  if  he  would  confess  the  secret  that  he  must 
have  learned — how  the  Frankish  infidels  knew  where 
treasure  lay  hid. 

They  seemed  disappointed  that  the  professor  con- 
tented himself  by  merely  making  drawings  and  copy- 
ing fragments  of  inscriptions;  but  at  last  they  all 
uttered  a  grunt  of  satisfaction,  rubbed  their  hands, 
gathered  closely  round,  and  seated  themselves  upon 
the  earth  or  upon  stones. 

For  the  professor  had  stopped  short  at  the  end  of 
what,  as  far  as  could  be  traced,  seemed  to  be  one  end 
of  a  small  temple  whose  columns  and  walls  lay  scattered 
as  they  had  fallen. 

Here  he  deliberately  took  a  small  bright  trowel  from 
a  sheath  in  his  belt,  where  he  carried  it  as  if  it  had 
been  a  dagger,  and,  stooping  down,  began  to  dig. 
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That  was  what  they  were  waiting  for.  He  had  come 
at  last  upon  the  treasure  spot,  and  though  the  trowel 
seemed  to  be  a  ridiculously  small  tool  to  work  with, 
they  felt  perfectly  satisfied  that  it  was  one  of  the 
wonderful  engines  invented  by  the  giaours,  and  that 
it  would  soon  clear  away  the  stones  and  soil  with 
which  the  treasure  was  covered. 

"What  are  you  doing?"  said  the  old  lawyer,  as 
Lawrence  helped  the  professor  by  dragging  out  pieces 
of  stone.  "Going  to  find  anything  there?" 

"  I  cannot  say,"  replied  the  professor,  who  was  dig- 
ging away  energetically,  and  dislodging  ants,  a  centi- 
pede or  two,  and  a  great  many  other  insects.  "  This  is 
evidently  where  the  altar  must  have  stood,  and  most 
likely  we  shall  find  here  either  a  bronze  figure  of  the 
deity  in  whose  honour  the  temple  was  erected,  or  its 
fragments  in  marble." 

"  Humph !  I  see,"  cried  the  old  lawyer,  growing  in- 
terested; "but  I  beg  to  remark  that  the  evening  is 
drawing  near,  and  I  don't  think  it  will  be  prudent  to 
make  a  journey  here  in  the  dark." 

"  No,"  said  the  professor;  "it  would  be  a  pity.  Mind, 
Lawrence,  my  lad;  what  have  you  there?" 

"  Piece  of  stone,"  said  the  lad,  dragging  out  a  rounded 
fragment. 

"  Piece  of  stone !  Yes,  boy,  but  it  is  a  portion  of  a 
broken  statue — the  folds  of  a  robe." 

"Humph!"  muttered  the  old  lawyer.  "Might  be 
anything.  Not  going  to  carry  it  away  I  suppose2" 

"  That  depends,"  said  the  professor  labouring  away. 

"Humph!"  ejaculated  Mr.  Burne. 

"How  is  it  that  such  a  grand  city  as  this  should 
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have  been  so  completely  destroyed,  Mr.  Preston  ? " 
asked  Lawrence. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  say.  It  may  have  been  by  the 
ravages  of  fire.  More  likely  by  war.  The  nation  here 
may  have  been  very  powerful,  and  a  more  powerful 
nation  attacked  them,  and,  perhaps  after  a  long  siege, 
the  soldiery  utterly  destroyed  it,  while  the  ravages  of 
a  couple  of  thousand  years,  perhaps  of  three  thousand, 
gave  the  finishing  touches  to  the  destruction^,  and — ah, 
hero  is  another  piece  of  the  same  statue." 

He  dragged  out  with  great  difficulty  another  frag- 
ment of  marble  which  had  plainly  enough  been  carved 
to  represent  drapery,  and  he  was  scraping  carefully 
from  it  some  adhering  fragments  of  earth,  when  Mr. 
Burne  suddenly  leaped  up  from  the  block  of  stone 
upon  which  he  had  been  perched,  and  began  to  shake 
his  trousers  and  slap  and  bang  his  legs  for  a  time,  and 
then  limped  up  and  down  rubbing  his  calf,  and  mutter- 
ing angrily. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Mr.  Burne  ? "  cried  Lawrence. 

"Matter,  sir!  I've  been  bitten  by  one  of  those 
horrible  vipers.  The  brute  must  have  crawled  up  my 
leg  and — I  say,  Yussuf,  am  I  a  dead  man?" 

"  Certainly  not,  your  excellency,"  replied  the  guide 
gravely. 

"  You  are  laughing  at  me,  sir,  You  know  what  I 
mean.  I  am  bitten  by  one  of  those  horrible  vipers, 
am  I  not?" 

The  professor  had  leaped  out  of  the  little  hole  he  had 
laboriously  dug,  and  run  to  his  companion's  side  in  an 
agony  of  fear. 

"  Your  excellency  has  been  bitten  by  one  of  these," 
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said  the  guide  quietly,  and  he  pointed  to  some  large 
ants  which  were  running  all  over  the  stones. 

"Are — are  you  sure?"  cried  Mr.  Burne. 

"  Sure,  excellency  ?  If  it  had  been  a  viper  you  would 
have  felt  dangerous  symptoms." 

"  Why,  confound  it,  sir,"  cried  Mr.  Burne,  rubbing 
his  leg  which  he  had  laid  bare,  "that's  exactly  what  I 
do  feel — dangerous  symptoms." 

"What?  What  do  you  feel?"  cried  the  professor 
excitedly. 

"  As  if  someone  had  bored  a  hole  in  my  leg,  and  were 
squirting  melted  lead  into  all  my  veins — right  up  my 
leg,  sir.  It's  maddening!  It's  horrible!  It's  worse 
than — worse  than — there,  I  was  going  to  say  gout, 
Lawrence,  but  I'll  say  it's  worse  than  being  caned. 
Now,  Yussuf,  what  do  you  say  to  that,  sir,  eh?" 

"Ants,  your  excellency.  They  bite  very  sharply, 
and  leave  quite  a  poison  in  the  wound." 

"Quite  a  poison,  sir! — poison's  nothing  to  it!  Here, 
I  say,  what  am  I  to  do?" 

"  If  your  excellency  will  allow  me,"  said  Yussuf,  "  I 
will  prick  the  bite  with  the  point  of  my  knife,  and 
then  rub  in  a  little  brandy." 

"  Yes,  do,  for  goodness'  sake,  man,  before  I  go  mad." 

"  Use  this,"  said  the  professor,  taking  a  little  stop- 
pered bottle  from  his  pocket. 

"  What  is  it — more  poison?"  cried  Mr.  Burne. 

"  Ammonia,"  said  the  professor  quietly. 

"Humph!"  ejaculated  the  patient;  and  he  sat  down 
on  another  stone,  after  making  sure  that  it  did  not 
cover  an  insect's  nest,  and  had  not  been  made  the  roof 
of  a  viper's  home. 

(348)  Q 
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Quite  a  crowd  gathered  round,  to  the  old  lawyer's 
great  disgust,  as  he  prepared  himself  for  the  opera- 
tion. 

"Hang  the  scoundrels!"  he  cried;  "anyone  would 
think  they  had  never  seen  an  old  man's  white  leg 
before." 

"  I  don't  suppose  they  ever  have,  Mr.  Burne,"  said 
Lawrence. 

"Why,  you  are  laughing  at  me,  you  dog!  Hang  it 
all,  sir,  it's  too  bad.  Never  mind,  it  will  be  your  turn 
next;  and  look  here,  Lawrence,"  he  cried  with  a  malig- 
nant grin,  "this  is  a  real  bite,  not  a  sham  one.  I'm 
not  pretending  that  I  have  been  bitten  by  a  snake." 

"  Why,  Mr.  Burne—" 

"  Well,  I  thought  it  was,  but  it  is  a  real  bite.  Here, 
you,  Yussuf,  hold  hard — what  a  deadly-looking  im- 
plement!" he  cried,  as  their  guide  bared  his  long  keen 
knife.  "  Look  here,  sir,  I  know  I'm  a  dog — a  giaour, 
and  that  you  are  one  of  the  faithful,  and  that  it  is  a 
good  deed  on  your  part  to  injure  me  as  an  enemy,  but, 
mind  this,  if  you  stick  that  knife  thing  into  my  leg 
too  far,  I'll — I'll — confound  you,  sir! — I'll  bring  an 
action  against  you,  and  ruin  you,  as  sure  as  my  name's 
Burne." 

"  Have  no  fear,  effendi,"  said  Yussuf  gravely,  going 
down  on  one  knee,  while  the  people  crowded  round. 

"Cut  gently,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  Mr.  Burne;  "it 
isn't  kabobs  or  tough  chicken,  it's  human  leg.  Hang 
it  all!  You  great  stupids,  what  are  you  staring  at? 
Give  a  man  room  to  breathe — wough!  Oh,  I  say, 
Yussuf,  that  was  a  dig." 

"  Just  enough  to  make  it  bleed,  effendi.    There,  that 
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will  take  out  some  of  the  poison,  and  now  I'll  touch 
the  place  with  some  of  this  spirit/' 

"  Wough !"  ejaculated  Mr.  Burne  again,  as  the 
wound  was  touched  with  the  stopper  of  the  bottle. 
"  I  say,  that's  sharp.  Humph !  it  does  not  hurt  quite 
so  much  now,  only  smarts.  Thank  ye,  Yussuf.  Why, 
you  are  quite  a  surgeon.  Here,  wrhat  are  those  fellows 
chattering  about?" 

"They  say  the  Franks  are  a  wonderful  people  to 
carry  cures  about  in  little  bottles  like  that." 

"Humph!  I  wish  they'd  kill  their  snakes  and 
insects,  and  not  waste  their  time  staring,"  said  the  old 
gentleman,  drawing  up  his  stocking,  after  letting  the 
ammonia  dry  in  the  sun.  "Yes;  I'm  better  now,"  he 
added,  drawing  down  his  trouser  leg.  "  Much  obliged, 
Yussuf.  Don't  you  take  any  notice  of  what  I  say 
when  I'm  cross." 

"I  never  do,  excellency,"  said  Yussuf  smiling 
gravely. 

"  Oh,  you  don't — don't  you?" 

"  No,  effendi,  because  I  know  that  you  are  a  thorough 
gentleman  at  heart." 

"Humph!"  said  Mr.  Burne,  as  he  limped  to  where 
the  professor  had  resumed  his  digging.  "Do  you  know, 
Lawrence,  I  begin  to  think  sometimes  that  our  calm, 
handsome  grave  Turkish  friend  there,  is  the  better 
gentleman  of  the  two." 
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CHAPTER   XXX. 

A  TERROR   OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

T  was  now  evening,  but  instead  of  the  air 
becoming  cooler  with  the  wind  that  blew 

O 

from  the  mountains,  a  peculiar  hot  breath 
seemed  to  be  exhaled  from  the  earth.  The 
stones  which  had  been  baking  in  the  sun  all  day  gave 
out  the  heat  they  had  taken  in,  and  a  curious  sombre 
stillness  was  over  everything. 

"Are  we  going  to  have  a  storm,  Yussuf  ?"  said  Mr. 
Burne,  as  he  looked  round  at  the  lurid  brassy  aspect 
of  the  heavens,  and  the  wild  reflections  upon  the 
mountains. 

"  No,  excellency,  I  think  not;  and  the  people  here 
seem  to  think  the  same." 

"  Why]     They  don't  say  anything." 

"No,  excellency,  but  if  they  felt  a  storm  coming 
they  would  have  long  ago  hurried  back  to  their  houses 
instead  of  sitting  here  so  contentedly  waiting  to  see 
the  effendi  dig  out  his  treasure." 

For  the  people  had  not  budged  an  inch,  but  patiently 
watched  every  movement  made  by  the  travellers, 
crouching  as  it  were,  ready  to  spring  forward,  and  see 
the  first  great  find. 

But  the  professor  made  no  great  discovery.  He 
was  evidently  right  about  the  building  having  been  a 
temple,  and  it  seemed  as  if  an  altar  must  have  stood 
there,  bearing  a  figure  of  which  he  picked  up  several 
pieces  beautifully  sculptured,  but  nothing  that  could 
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be  restored  by  piecing  together;  and  when,  wearied 
out,  he  turned  to  examine  some  other  parts  of  the  old 
temple,  the  most  interesting  thing  that  he  found  was 
a  piece  of  column,  nearly  buried,  and  remarkable  for 
containing  two  of  the  rounds  or  drums  secured  together 
by  means  of  molten  lead  poured  through  suitable  holes 
cut  in  the  stones. 

"  There,"  he  said  at  last,  "  I  have  been  so  deeply 
interested  in  what  I  have  seen  here,  that  I  owe  you 
plenty  of  apologies,  Burne,  and  you  too,  Lawrence." 

"Humph!"  grunted  the  old  lawyer,  "you  owe  me 
nothing.  I  would  as  soon  stop  here  and  look  about  at 
the  mountains,  as  go  on  somewhere  else.  My  word, 
though,  what  a  shame  it  seems  that  these  pigs  of  people 
should  have  such  a  glorious  country  to  live  in,  while  we 
have  nothing  better  than  poor  old  England,  with  its 
fogs  and  cold  east  winds." 

"  But  this  peace  is  not  perfect,"  said  the  professor. 
"And  now,  look  here;  we  had  better  go  back  to  our 
last  night's  lodgings.  We  can  get  a  good  meal  there 
and  rest." 

"  The  very  thing  I  was  going  to  propose,"  said  Mr. 
Burne  quickly.  "  Depend  upon  it  that  man  will  give  us 
a  pilaf  for  supper." 

"And  without  Yussuf's  stick,"  said  the  professor 
smiling.  "  But  come  along.  Let's  look  at  the  horses." 

The  horses  were  in  good  plight,  for  Yussuf  and 
Hamed  had  watered  them,  and  they  had  made  a  good 
meal  off  the  grass  and  shoots  which  grew  amongst  the 
ruins. 

They  were  now  busily  finishing  a  few  handfuls  of 
barley  which  had  been  poured  for  them  in  an  old  ruined 
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trough,  close  to  some  half  dozen  broken  pillars  and  a 
piece  of  stone  wall  that  had  been  beautifully  built; 
and,  as  soon  as  the  patient  beasts  had  finished,  they 
were  bridled  and  led  out  to  where  the  professor  and 
his  friends  were  standing  looking  wonderingly  round 
at  the  peculiar  glare  over  the  landscape. 

"  Just  look  at  those  people,"  cried  Lawrence  suddenly; 
and  the  scene  below  them  caught  their  eye.  For,  no 
sooner  had  the  professor  and  his  companions  left  the 
coast  clear  than  these  people  made  a  rush  for  the  hole, 
which  they  seemed  to  have  looked  upon  as  a  veritable 
gold  mine,  and  in  and  about  this  they  were  digging 
and  tearing  out  the  earth,  quarrelling,  pushing  and 
fighting  one  with  the  other  for  the  best  places. 

"  How  absurd!"  exclaimed  the  professor.  "  I  did  not 
think  of  that.  I  ought  to  have  paid  them,  and  made 
them  with  their  tools  do  all  the  work,  while  I  looked 
on  and  examined  all  they  turned  up." 

"  It  would  have  been  useless,  effendi,"  said  Yussuf. 
"  Unless  you  had  brought  an  order  to  the  pasha  of  the 
district,  and  these  people  had  been  forced  to  work, 
they  would  not  have  stirred.  Ah!" 

Yussuf  uttered  a  peculiar  cry,  and  the  men  who 
were  digging  below  them  gave  vent  to  a  shrill  howl, 
and  leaped  out  of  the  pit  they  were  digging  to  run 
shrieking  back  towards  the  village  on  the  other  slope. 

For  all  at  once  it  seemed  to  Lawrence  that  he  was 
back  on  shipboard,  with  the  vessel  rising  beneath  his 
feet  and  the  first  symptoms  of  sea-sickness  coming  on. 

Then  close  at  hand,  where  the  horses  had  so  short  a 
time  before  been  feeding,  the  piece  of  well-built  wall 
toppled  over,  and  three  of  the  broken  columns  fell  with 
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a  crash,  while  a  huge  cloud  of  dust  rose  from  the 
earth. 

The  horses  snorted  and  trembled,  and  again  there 
came  that  sensation  of  the  earth  heaving  up,  just  as  if 
it  were  being  made  to  undulate  like  the  waves  at  sea. 

Lawrence  threw  himself  down,  while  Yussuf  clung 
to  the  horses'  bridles,  as  if  to  guard  against  a  stampede, 
and  the  driver  stood  calmly  in  the  attitude  of  prayer. 

Then  again  and  again  the  whole  of  the  mountain 
side  shook  and  undulated,  waving  up  and  down  till  the 
sensation  of  sickness  became  intolerable,  and  all  the 
while  there  was  the  dull  roar  of  falling  stones  above, 
below,  away  to  the  left  and  right.  Now  some  huge 
mass  seemed  to  drop  on  to  the  earth  with  a  dull  thud, 
another  fell  upon  other  stones,  and  seemed  to  be 
broken  to  atoms,  and  again  and  again  others  seemed 
to  slip  from  their  foundations,  and  go  rolling  down  like 
an  avalanche,  and  once  more  all  was  still. 

"Is  it  an  earthquake?"  said  Lawrence  at  last  in  a 
low  awe-stricken  tone. 

"  Seems  like  a  dozen  earthquakes,"  said  the  old 
lawyer.  "  My  goodness  me!  What  a  place  for  a  town!" 

And  as  they  all  stood  there  trembling  and  expecting 
the  next  shock,  not  knowing  but  the  earth  might  open 
a  vast  cavity  into  which  the  whole  mountain  would 
plunge,  a  huge  cloud  of  dust  arose,  shutting  out  every- 
thing that  was  half  a  dozen  yards  away,  and  the  heated 
air  grew  more  and  more  suffocating. 

It  was  plain  enough  to  understand  now  why  it  was 
that  in  the  course  of  time  this  beautiful  city  should 
have  been  destroyed.  The  first  disaster  might  have 
been  caused  by  war,  but  it  was  evident  that  this  was 
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a  region  where  earth  disturbance  was  a  frequent 
occurrence,  and  as  time  rolled  by,  every  shock  would 
tear  down  more  and  more  of  the  place. 

Very  little  was  said,  for  though  no  great  shock  came 
now,  there  were  every  few  minutes  little  vibrations 
beneath  their  feet,  as  if  the  earth  was  trembling  from 
the  effect  of  the  violent  efforts  it  had  made. 

Now  and  then  they  held  their  breath  as  a  stronger 
agitation  came,  and  once  this  ended  with  what  seemed 
to  be  a  throb  or  a  sound  as  if  the  earth  had  parted  and 
then  closed  up  again. 

Then  came  a  lapse,  during  which  the  travellers  sat 
in  the  midst  of  the  thick  mist  of  dust  waiting,  waiting 
for  the  next  great  throb,  feeling  that  perhaps  these 
were  only  the  preliminaries  to  some  awful  catastrophe. 

No  one  spoke,  and  the  silence  was  absolutely  pro- 
found. They  were  surrounded  by  groves  where  the 
birds  as  a  rule  piped  and  sang  loudly;  but  everything 
was  hushed  as  if  the  thick  dust-cloud  had  shut  in  all 
sound. 

And  what  a  cloud  of  dust!  The  dust  of  a  buried 
city,  of  a  people  who  had  lived  when  the  earth  was  a 
couple  of  thousand  years  or  more  younger,  when  western 
Europe  was  the  home  of  barbarians.  The  dust  of  build- 
ings that  had  been  erected  by  the  most  civilized  peoples 
then  dwelling  in  the  world,  and  this  now  rising  in  the 
thick  dense  cloud  which  seemed  as  if  it  would  never 
pass. 

An  hour  must  have  gone  by,  and  they  were  conscious 
as  they  stood  there  in  a  group  that  the  mist  looked 
blacker,  and  by  this  they  felt  that  the  night  must  be 
coming:  on.  For  some  time  now  there  had  not  been 
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the  slightest  quiver  of  the  ground,  and  in  place  of  the 
horses  standing  with  their  legs  spread  wide  and  heads 
low,  staring  wildly,  and  snorting  with  dread,  they  had 
gathered  themselves  together  again,  and  were  beginning 
to  crop  the  herbage  here  and  there,  but  blowing  over 
it  and  letting  it  fall  from  their  lips  again  as  if  in  dis- 
gust. 

And  no  wonder,  for  every  blade  and  leaf  was  covered 
with  a  fine  impalpable  powder,  while,  as  the  perspira- 
tion dried  upon  the  exposed  parts  of  the  travellers, 
their  skins  seemed  to  be  stiff  and  caked  with  the  dust. 

"I  think  the  earthquake  is  over,  excellencies,"  said 
Yussuf  calmly.  "  I  could  not  be  sure,  but  the  look  of 
the  sky  this  evening  was  strange." 

"  I  had  read  of  earthquakes  out  here,"  said  the  pro- 
fessor, who  was  gaining  confidence  now;  "but  you  do 
not  often  have  such  shocks  as  these?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  effendi;  it  is  not  an  unusual  thing.  Much 
more  terrible  than  this;  whole  towns  are  sometimes 
swallowed  up.  Hundreds  of  lives  are  lost,  and  hundreds 
left  homeless." 

"Then  you  call  this  a  slight  earthquake?"  said  Mr. 
Burne. 

"Certainly,  excellency,  here,"  was  the  reply.  "It 
may  have  been  very  terrible  elsewhere.  Terrible  to  us 
if  we  had  been  standing  beside  those  stones  which  fell. 
It  would  have  been  awful  enough  if  all  these  ruins 
had  been,  as  they  once  were,  grandly  built  houses  and 
temples." 

"  And  I  was  grumbling  about  poor  dear  old  sooty, 
foggy  England,"  said  Mr.  Burne.  "Dear,  dear,  dear, 
what  foolish  things  one  says!" 
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"Is  not  the  dust  settling  down?"  said  the  professor 
just  then. 

"A  little,  your  excellency;  but  it  is  so  fine  that 
unless  we  have  a  breeze  it  may  be  hours  before  it  is 
gone." 

"Then  what  do  you  propose  to  do?"  asked  Mr 
Burne. 

"  What  can  I  do,  excellency,  but  try  to  keep  you 
out  of  danger?" 

"Yes,  but  how?" 

"  We  must  stay  here." 

"Stay  here?  when  that  village  is  so  near  at  hand?" 

Yussuf  paused  for  a  few  minutes  and  then  said 
slowly,  as  if  the  question  had  just  been  asked: 

"How  do  we  know  that  the  village  is  near  at 
hand  ? " 

"Ah!"  ejaculated  the  professor,  startled  by  the 
man's  tone. 

"  It  was  not  more  than  two  of  your  English  miles 
from  here,  excellency,  when  we  left  the  place  this 
morning,  but  with  such  a  shock  there  may  be  only 
ruins  from  which  the  people  who  were  spared  have 
fied." 

"How  horrible!"  exclaimed  Lawrence. 

"  Let  us  hope  that  I  am  wrong,  effendi,"  said  Yussuf 
hastily  "  I  only  speak." 

"  But  we  cannot  stay  here  for  the  night,"  said 
Mr.  Burne  impatiently. 

"  Excellency,  we  must  stay  here,"  said  the  Turk 
firmly.  "  I  am  your  guide,  and  where  I  know  the  land 
I  will  lead  you.  I  knew  this  country  this  morning, 
but  how  can  I  know  it  now?  Great  chasms  may  lie 
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between  us  and  the  village — deep  rifts,  into  which  in 
the  dust  and  darkness  we  may  walk.  You  know 
what  vast  gorges  and  valleys  lie  between  the  hills." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Preston. 

"  Some  of  these  have  been  worn  down  by  the  tor- 
rents and  streams  from  the  mountains,  others  have 
been  made  in  a  moment  by  such  shocks  as  these.  I 
would  gladly  say,  'Come  on;  I  will  lead  you  back 
to  the  headman's  house;'  but,  excellencies,  I  do  not 
dare." 

"He  is  quite  right,  Burne,"  said  the  professor 
gravely. 

"Oh,  yes,  confound  him:  he  always  is  right,"  cried 
Mr.  Burne.  "  I  wish  sometimes  he  were  not.  Fancy 
camping  out  here  for  the  night  in  this  horrible  dust 
and  with  the  air  growing  cold.  It  will  be  icy  here  by 
and  by." 

"Yes,  excellency,  it  will  be  cold.  We  are  high  up, 
and  the  snow  mountains  are  not  far  away." 

"  We  must  make  the  best  of  it,  Lawrence,  my  boy," 
said  the  professor  cheerily.  "Then  I  suppose  the  next 
thing  is  to  select  a  camp.  But,  Yussuf,  this  is  rather 
risky.  What  about  the  asps?" 

"  And  the  ants,"  cried  Mr.  Burne  with  a  groan.  "  I 
can't  sleep  with  such  bed-fellows  as  these." 

"  And  the  djins  and  evil  spirits,"  cried  Lawrence. 

"Ah,  I  don't  think  they  will  hurt  us  much,  my 
boy,"  said  the  professor. 

"And  there  is  one  comfort,"  added  Mr.  Burne;  "we 
have  left  the  cemetery  behind.  I  do  protest  against 
camping  there." 

"  A  cemetery  of  two  thousand  years  ago,"  said  tha 
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professor  quietly.     "Ah,  Burne,  we  need  not   make 
that  an  objection.     But  come,  what  is  to  be  done?" 

Yussuf  answered  the  question  by  calling  Hamed  to 
come  and  help  unpack  the  horses,  and  all  then  set  to 
work  to  prepare  to  pass  the  night  in  the  midst  of  the 
ruins,  and  without  much  prospect  of  a  fire  being  made. 


CHAPTER    XXXI. 
ALI  BABA'S  FEAT. 

HE  night  came  on  colder  and  colder,  and 
though  Yussuf  and  Hamed  worked  hard 
at  cutting  bushes  and  branches  of  trees, 
the  green  wood  covered  with  leaves  obsti- 
nately refused  to  burn,  and  the  result  was  a  thick 
smoke,  which  hung  about  and  spread  amongst  the 
dust,  making  the  position  of  the  travellers  worse  than 
before.  Yussuf  searched  as  far  as  he  could,  but  he 
could  find  no  pines,  neither  were  there  any  bushes 
of  the  laurel  family,  or  the  result  would  have  been 
different. 

All  this  while  they  were  suffering  from  a  nervous 
trepidation  that  made  even  a  heavy  footfall  startling, 
every  one  being  in  expectation  of  a  renewal  of  the 
earthquake  shocks. 

Rugs  and  overcoats  were  taken  from  the  baggage, 
and,  giving  up  the  fire  as  a  bad  job,  the  little  party 
were  huddled  together  for  the  sake  of  warmth,  when 
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all  at  once  a  breeze  sprang  up,  and  in  less  than  half  an 
hour  the  mist  of  dust  had  been  swept  away,  and  the 
dark  sky  was  overhead  studded  with  countless  stars. 

It  was  even  colder  than  before,  the  wind  that  came 
down  from  the  mountains  being  extremely  searching, 
and  it  seemed  a  wonder  that  there  could  be  so  much 
difference  between  day  and  night.  But  in  spite  of  the 
cold  the  little  party  felt  cheered  and  relieved  by  the 
disappearance  of  the  thick  mist  of  dust.  The  bright 
sky  above  them  seemed  to  be  a  sign  of  the  danger, 
having  passed  away,  and  suggestive  of  the  morning 
breaking  bright  and  clear  to  give  them  hope  and  the 
power  of  seeing  any  dangers  that  were  near. 

But  they  were  not  to  wait  till  morning,  for  soon 
after  the  clearing  away  of  the  mist,  shouts  were  heard 
in  the  distance,  to  which  they  responded,  and  the  com- 
munication was  kept  up  till  a  party  of  men  appeared, 
who  proved  to  be  no  belated  set  of  wanderers  like 
themselves,  but  about  twenty  of  the  village  people 
under  the  command  of  the  headman,  come  in  search  of 
them,  and  all  ready  to  utter  a  wild  cheer  when  they 
were  found. 

The  leader  explained  to  Yussuf  that  the  earthquake 
shocks  had  all  been  on  this  side  of  the  little  river,  the 
village  having  completely  escaped.  About  a  couple  of 
hours  after  the  shocks  the  party  of  people  who  had 
been  digging  for  treasure  returned  to  the  village,  and 
upon  the  headman  learning  that  the  travellers  had 
been  left  up  there  he  had  organized  a  party  to  come  in 
search. 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  cordiality  of  the  head- 
man or  his  joy  at  having  found  them,  and  after  help- 
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ing  to  repack  the  horses  he  led  the  way  back  con- 
fidently enough,  and  in  the  walk  explained  that  the 
mischief  done  was  .very  slight.  No  gaps  had  opened, 
as  far  as  he  knew,  but  at  all  events  the  road  from  the 
old  ruins  to  the  village  was  safe. 

"  Your  cudgel  seems  to  have  been  a  regular  genii's 
wand,  Yussuf,"  said  Mr.  Burne  softly.  - "  You  would  not 
find  it  have  so  good  an  effect  upon  Englishmen." 

"  It  and  your  payments,  effendi,  have  taught  the 
man  that  we  are  people  of  importance,  and  not  to  be 
trifled  with,"  replied  Yussuf  smiling;  and  Mr.  Burne 
nodded  and  took  snuff. 

In  an  hour  they  were  safely  back  at  the  headman's 
house,  where  hot  coffee  and  then  a  good  meal  prepared 
all  for  their  night's  rest  amidst  the  warm  rugs  which 
were  spread  for  them ;  and  feeling  that  no  watch  was 
necessary  here,  all  were  soon  in  a  deep  sleep,  Lawrence 
being  too  tired  even  to  think  of  the  danger  to  which 
they  had  been  exposed. 

Directly  after  breakfast  next  morning  the  headman 
came  to  them  with  a  very  serious  look  upon  his  coun- 
tenance. 

The  people  of  the  village  were  angry,  he  said  to 
Yussuf,  and  were  uttering  threats  against  the  strangers, 
for  it  was  due  to  them  that  the  earthquake  had  taken 
place.  Every  one  knew  that  the  old  ruins  were  the 
homes  of  djins  and  evil  spirits.  The  strangers  had 
been  interfering  with  those  ruins,  and  the  djins  and 
evil  spirits  had  resented  it. 

"  But,"  said  Yussuf,  "  your  people  did  more  than 
their  excellencies." 

"  Yes,  perhaps  so,"  said  the  headman;  "  but  they  are 
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fools  and  pigs.  Let  the  English  effendis  go,  and  not 
touch  the  ruins  again." 

Yussuf  explained,  and  the  professor  made  a  gesture 
full  of  annoyance. 

"  Ask  him,  Yussuf,  if  he  believes  this  nonsense." 

"Not  when  I  am  with  you,  excellencies,"  he  said 
smiling;  "but  when  I  am  with  my  people,  I  do.  If  I 
did  not  think  as  they  do  I  could  not  live  with  them. 
I  am  headman,  but  if  they  turn  against  me  they  are 
the  masters,  and  I  am  obliged  to  do  as  they  wish." 

There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  go,  and  they  left  the 
village  with  all  its  interesting  surroundings  as  soon  as 
the  horses  were  packed,  the  people  uttering  more  than 
one  menacing  growl  till  they  were  out  of  hearing. 

"So  vexatious!"  exclaimed  the  professor.  "I  feel 
as  if  we  have  done  wrong  in  giving  up.  The  firman 
ought  to  have  been  sufficient.  We  shall  never  find 
such  a  place  again — so  rich  in  antiquities.  I  have  a 
good  mind  to  turn  back." 

"  No,  no,  effendi,"  said  Yussuf,  "  it  would  only  mean 
trouble.  I  can  take  you  to  fifty  places  as  full  of  old 
remains.  Trust  to  me  and  I  will  show  you  the  way." 

They  journeyed  on  for  days,  finding  good,  bad,  and 
indifferent  lodgings.  Sometimes  they  were  received 
by  the  people  with  civility,  at  others  with  suspicion, 
for  Yussuf  was  taking  them  farther  and  farther  into 
the  mountains,  where  the  peasants  were  ignorant  and 
superstitious  to  a  degree ;  but,  save  where  they  crossed 
some  plain,  they  were  everywhere  impressed  by  the 
grandeur  of  the  country,  and  the  utter  ruin  and  neglect 
which  prevailed.  Roads,  cities,  land,  all  seemed  to 
have  been  allowed  to  go  to  decay;  and,  to  make  the 
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journey  the  longer  and  more  arduous,  over  and  over 
again,  where  they  came  to  a  bridge,  it  was  to  find  that 
it  had  been  broken  down  for  years,  and  this  would 
often  mean  a  journey  along  the  rugged  banks  perhaps 
for  miles  before  they  found  a  place  where  it  was  wise 
to  try  and  ford  the  swollen  stream. 

There  was  always  something,  though,  to  interest  the 
professor — a  watch-tower  in  ruins  at  the  corner  of 
some  defile,  the  remains  of  a  castle,  an  aqueduct,  a 
town  with  nothing  visible  but  a  few  scattered  stones, 
or  a  cemetery  with  the  remains  of  marble  tombs. 

Day  after  day  fresh  ruins  to  inspect,  with  the  guide 
proving  his  value  more  and  more,  and  relieving  the 
party  a  great  deal  from  the  pertinacious  curiosity  of 
the  scattered  people,  who  would  not  believe  that  the 
travellers  were  visiting  the  country  from  a  desire  for 
knowledge. 

It  must  be  for  the  buried  treasures  of  the  old  people, 
they  told  Yussuf  again  and  again;  and  they  laughed 
at  him  derisively  as  he  repeated  his  assurances. 

"  Don't  tell  them  any  more,"  Lawrence  used  to  say  in 
a  pet;  "let  the  stupids  waste  their  time." 

Sometimes  this  constant  examination  of  old  marbles 
and  this  digging  out  of  columns  or  slabs  grew  weari- 
some to  the  lad,  but  not  often,  for  there  was  too  much 
exciting  incident  in  their  travels  through  gorge  and 
gully — along  shelves  where  the  horses  could  hardly 
find  foothold,  but  slipped  and  scrambled,  with  terrible 
precipices  beneath,  such  as  at  first  made  the  travellers 
giddy,  but  at  last  became  so  common,  and  their  horses 
gave  them  so  much  confidence,  that  they  ceased  to  be 
alarmed. 
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It  was  a  wonderful  country,  such  as  they  had  not 
dreamed  could  exist  so  near  Europe,  while  everywhere, 
as  the  investigations  went  on,  they  were  impressed 
with  the  feeling  that,  unsafe  as  it  was  now,  in  the  past 
it  must  have  been  far  worse,  for  on  all  hands  there 
were  the  remains  of  strongholds,  perched  upon  the 
top  of  precipitous  heights  with  the  most  giddy  and 
perilous  of  approaches,  where,  once  shut  in,  a  handful 
of  sturdy  Greeks  or  stout  Romans  could  have  set  an 
army  at  defiance.  This  was  the  more  easy  from  the 
fact  that  ammunition  was  plentiful  in  the  shape  of 
rocks  and  stones,  which  the  defenders  could  have  sent 
crashing  down  upon  their  foes. 

It  was  one  evening  when  the  difficulties  of  the  day's 
journey  had  been  unusually  great  that  they  were  on 
their  way  toward  a  village  beyond  which,  high  up  in  the 
mountains,  Yussuf  spoke  of  a  ruined  city  that  he  had 
only  visited  once,  some  twenty  years  before.  He  had 
reserved  it  as  one  of  the  choicest  bits  for  his  employers, 
and  whenever  Lawrence  had  been  enraptured  over 
some  fine  view  or  unusually  grand  remains  Yussuf  had 
smiled  and  said  "  Wait." 

Their  progress  that  day  had  been  interrupted  by  a 
storm,  which  forced  them  to  take  shelter  for  a  couple 
of  hours,  during  which  the  hail  had  fallen  in  great 
lumps  as  big  as  walnuts,  and  when  this  was  over  it  lay 
on  the  ridges  in  white  beds  and  crunched  beneath  the 
feet  of  their  horses. 

Their  way  lay  along  one  of  the  defiles  where  the 
road  had  been  made  to  follow  the  edge  of  the  stream, 
keeping  to  its  windings ;  but  as  they  descended  a  slope, 
and  came  near  the  little  river,  Yussuf  drew  rein. 

(  348 )  B 
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"It  is  impossible,  excellencies,"  he  said;  "the  path 
is  covered  by  the  torrent,  and  the  water  is  rising  fast." 

"  But  is  there  no  other  way — a  mile  or  two  round?" 
said  the  professor, 

Yussuf  shook  his  head  as  he  pointed  to  the  moun- 
tains that  rose  on  every  side. 

"  It  is  only  here  and  there  that  there  is  a  pass,"  he 
said.  "  There  is  no  other  way  for  three  days'  journey. 
We  must  go  back  to  the  place  where  we  sheltered  and 
wait  till  the  river  flows  back  to  its  bed." 

"How  long?"  asked  Mr.  Burne;  "an  hour  or  two?" 

"  Perhaps  longer,  effendi,"  said  Yussuf.  "  Mind  how 
you  turn  round;  there  is  very  little  room." 

They  had  become  so  accustomed  to  ride  along  shelves 
worn  and  cut  in  the  mountain  sides  that  they  had  paid 
little  heed  to  this  one  as  they  descended,  their  atten- 
tion having  been  taken  by  the  hail  that  whitened  the 
ledges;  but  now,  as  they  were  turning  to  ascend  the 
steep  slope  cut  diagonally  along  the  precipitous  side  of 
the  defile,  the  dangerous  nature  of  the  way  became 
evident. 

But  no  one  spoke  for  fear  of  calling  the  attention  of 
his  companions  to  the  risky  nature  of  the  ride  back ; 
so,  giving  their  horses  the  rein,  fhe  docile  beasts 
planted  their  feet  together,  and  turned  as  if  upon  a 
pivot  before  beginning  to  ascend. 

So  close  was  the  wall  of  rock  in  places  that  the  bag- 
sao-e  brushed  the  side,  and  threatened  to  thrust  off  the 

O     O 

horses  and  send  them  headlong  down  the  slope,  that 
began  by  being  a  hundred  feet,  and  gradually  increased 
till  it  was  five,  then  ten,  and  then  at  least  fifteen  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  narrow  rift,  where  the  stream 
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rushed  foaming  along,  sending  up  a  dull  echoing  roar 
that  seemed  to  quiver  in  the  air. 

How  it  happened  no  one  knew.  They  had  plodded 
on,  reaching  the  highest  part,  with  Hamed  and  the 
baggage  horses  in  front,  for  there  had  been  no  room  to 
pass  them.  First  Yussuf,  then  the  professor,  Mr.  Burne 
and  Lawrence  on  Ali  Baba,  of  course  counting  from 
the  rear.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  hail  upon  the  path, 
but  melting  so  fast  in  the  hot  sun  that  it  was  forgotten, 
and  all  were  riding  slowly  on,  when  the  second  bag- 
gage horse  must  have  caught  its  load  against  the  rock, 
with  the  result  that  it  nearly  fell  over  the  side.  The 
clever  beast  managed  to  save  itself,  and  all  would  have 
been  well  had  it  not  startled  Ali  Baba,  who  made  a 
plunge,  stepped  upon  a  heap  of  the  hail,  and  slipped, 
the  left  fore-hoof  gliding  off  the  ledge. 

The  brave  little  animal  made  a  desperate  effort  to 
recover  itself,  but  it  had  lost  its  balance,  and  in  its 
agony  it  made  a  bound,  which  took  it  ten  feet  forward, 
and  along  the  rapid  slope,  where  it  seemed  to  stand  for 
a  moment,  and  then,  to  the  horror  of  all,  it  began  to 
slip  and  stumble  rapidly  down  the  steep  side  of  the 
ravine  towards  a,  part  that  was  nearly  perpendicular, 
and  where  horse  and  rider  must  be  hurled  down  to 
immediate  death. 

Everyone  remained  motionless  as  if  changed  to  stone, 
while  the  clattering  of  the  little  horse's  hoofs  went  on, 
and  great  fragments  went  rattling  off  beneath  it  to  in- 
crease their  pace  and  go  plunging  down  into  the  abyss 
as  if  to  show  the  way  for  the  horse  to  follow  to  de- 
struction. 

It  was  all  a,  matter  of  moments,  with  the  gallant  little 
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beast  making  bound  after  bound  downward,  as  it  felt 
that  it  could  not  retain  its  position,  while  Lawrence 
sat  well  back  in  his  saddle,  gripping  it  tightly  with  his 
knees,  and  holding  the  loosened  rein. 

Another  bound,  and  another,  but  no  foothold  for  the 
horse,  and  then,  after  one  of  its  daring  leaps,  which 
were  more  those  of  a  mountain  sheep  or  goat  than  of  a 
horse,  Ali  Baba  alighted  at  the  very  edge  of  the  per- 
pendicular portion  of  the  valley  side,  and  those  above 
saw  him  totter  for  a  moment,  and  then  leap  right  off 
into  space. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

ANOTHER  SERPENT. 

[HE  professor  uttered  a  groan,  and  covered 
his  eyes. 

But  only  for  a  moment.  The  next  he 
was  descending  from  his  horse,  and  begin- 
ning to  clamber  down  the  side  of  the  precipice,  but  a 
cry  from  Yussuf  stopped  him. 

"  No,  no,  effendi.  We  must  go  back  down  to  the 
side  of  the  river  and  climb  up.  We  cannot  descend." 

It  was  so  plain  that  the  prof essor  said  nothing;  but, 
as  if  yielding  to  the  command  of  a  superior  officer, 
clambered  back  to  the  pathway,  and  all  stood  gazing 
down  to  where  the  slope  ended  and  the  perpendicular 
wall  began. 

There  was  nothing  to  see  but  the  top  of  the  wall 
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of  rock :  nothing  to  hear  but  the  hissing,  roaring  rush 
of  the  water  far  below. 

"  Come,"  said  Yussuf,  turning  his  horse,  and  taking 
the  lead  in  the  descent  along  the  path  they  had  just 
reascended,  down  which,  scrambling  and  slipping  over 
the  thawing  ice,  they  crept  slowly,  looking  in  the 
midst  of  the  stupendous  chasm  little  bigger  than 
flies. 

The  old  lawyer  trembled,  while  the  professor's  cheeks 
looked  sunken,  his  eyes  hollow.  No  one  spoke,  and  as 
they  went  on,  the  crunching  of  the  half-melted  hail- 
stones and  the  click  of  the  horses'  hoofs  against  the 
loosened  stones  sounded  loudly  in  the  clear  air. 

It  was  a  perilous  descent,  for  the  horses  were  con- 
stantly slipping;  but  at  last  the  bottom  of  the  defile 
was  reached,  and  the  steeds  being  left  in  charge  of 
Hamed,  Yussuf  turned  sharply  to  the  right,  closely 
followed  by  Mr.  Preston  and  Mr.  Burne,  to  climb 
along  the  steep  stone-burdened  slope,  where  the  flooded 
mountain  torrent  was  just  beneath  them  and  threaten- 
ing to  sweep  them  away. 

Yussuf  turned  from  time  to  time  to  look  at  his  com- 
panions, half  expecting  that  they  would  not  follow,  for 
the  way  he  took  was  extremely  perilous,  and  he  fully 
expected  to  see  Mr.  Preston  give  up  in  despair.  But, 
experienced  as  he  was  in  the  ways  of  Englishmen,  he 
did  not  quite  understand  their  nature,  for  not  only 
was  the  professor  toiling  on  over  the  mossy  stones  just 
behind  him,  but  Mr.  Burne,  with  his  face  glistening  in 
perspiration  and  a  set  look  of  determination  in  his 
features,  was  clambering  up  and  sliding  down  with 
unwonted  agility,  but  with  a  piteous  look  in  his  eyes 
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which  told  how  painfully  he  felt  the  position  in  which 
they  were  placed 

No  one  spoke,  every  effort  being  needed  for  the 
toilsome  task,  as  they  clambered  along,  now  down  in 
narrow  rifts,  now  dragging  themselves  painfully  over 
the  rugged  masses  of  rock  which  lay  as  they  had  fallen 
from  the  side  of  the  defile,  a  couple  of  thousand  feet 
above  them.  The  scene  would  have  appeared  magnifi- 
cent at  another  time;  the  colours  of  the  rocks,  the  tufts 
of  verdant  bushes,  the  gloriously-mossed  stones,  the 
patches  of  white  hail,  and  the  glancing,  rushing,  and 
gleaming  torrent,  which  was  here  deep  and  dark,  there 
one  sheet  of  white  effervescing  foam.  But  the  hearts 
of  all  were  too  full,  and  their  imaginations  were  paipt- 
ing  the  spectacle  upon  which  they  soon  expected  to 
gaze,  namely,  the  terribly  mutilated  body  of  poor 
Lawrence,  battered  by  his  fall  out  of  recognition. 

One  moment  Mr.  Preston  was  asking  himself  how 
he  could  make  arrangements  for  taking  the  remains  of 
the  poor  lad  home.  At  another  he  was  thinking  that 
it  would  be  impossible,  and  that  he  must  leave  him 
sleeping  in  this  far-off  land.  While,  again,  the  course 
of  his  thoughts  changed,  and  he  found  himself  believ- 
ing that  poor  Lawrence  would  have  fallen  and  rolled 
on,  and  then,  in  company  with  the  avalanche  of  loose 
stones  set  in  motion  by  his  horse's  hoofs,  have  been 
plunged  into  the  furious  torrent,  and  been  borne  away 
never  to  be  seen  again. 

A  curious  dimness  came  over  the  professor's  eyes,  as 
he  paused  for  a  moment  or  two  upon  the  top  of  a  rock, 
to  gaze  before  him.  But  there  was  nothing  visible,  for 
the  defile  at  the  bottom  curved  and  zigzagged  so  that 
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they  could  not  see  thirty  yards  before  them,  and  where 
it  was  most  straight  the  abundant  foliage  of  the  trees 
growing  out  of  the  cliffs  rendered  seeing  difficult. 

"  It  must  have  been  somewhere  here,  effendi,"  said 
Yussuf  at  last,  pausing  for  the  others  to  overtake  him, 
and  pointing  upwards.  "Let  us  separate  now,  and 
search  about.  You,  Mr.  Burne,  keep  close  down  by 
the  river;  you,  Mr.  Preston,  go  forward  here;  and  I  will 
climb  up — it  is  more  difficult — and  search  there.  I 
will  shout  if  I  have  anything  to  say." 

The  professor  looked  up  to  find  that  he  was  at  the 
foot  of  a  mass  of  rock,  high  up  on  whose  side  there 
seemed  to  be  a  ledge,  and  then  another  steep  ascent, 
broken  by  shelves  of  rock  and  masses  which  seemed  to 
be  ready  to  crumble  down  upon  their  heads. 

Each  man  felt  as  if  he  ought  to  shout  the  lad's  name, 
and  ask  him  to  give  some  token  of  his  whereabouts, 
but  no  one  dared  open  his  lips  for  the  dread  of  the 
answer  to  the  calls  being  only  the  echoes  from  the 
rocks  above,  while  beneath  there  was  the  dull,  hurrying 
roar  of  the  torrent  which  rose  and  fell,  seeming  to  fill 
the  air  with  a  curious  hissing  sound,  and  making  the 
earth  vibrate  beneath  their  feet. 

They  were  separating,  with  the  tension  of  pain  upon 
their  minds  seeming  more  than  they  could  bear,  when, 
all  at  once,  from  far  above,  there  was  a  cry  which 
made  them  start  and  gaze  upward. 

"Ahoy— y— y!" 

There  was  nothing  visible,  and  they  remained  per- 
fectly silent — listening,  and  feeling  that  they  must 
have  been  mistaken;  but  just  then  a  stone  came 
bounding  down,  to  fall  some  fifty  feet  in  front,  right 
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on  to  a  mass  of  rock,  and  split  into  a  score  of  frag- 
ments. 

Then  again: 

"  Ahoy!    Where  are  you  all? " 

"  Lawrence,  ahoy ! "  shouted  the  professor,  with  his 
hands  to  his  mouth. 

"  Ahoy!"  came  again  from  directly  overhead.  "  Here. 
How  am  I  to  get  down?" 

All  started  back  as  far  as  they  could  to  gaze  up- 
ward, and  then  remained  silent,  too  much  overcome 
by  their  emotion  to  speak,  for  there,  perched  up  at 
least  a  thousand  feet  above  them,  stood  Lawrence  in 
an  opening  among  the  trees,  right  upon  a  shelf  of  rock. 
They  could  see  his  horse's  head  beside  him,  and  the 
feeling  of  awe  and  wonder  at  the  escape  had  an 
effect  upon  the  party  below  as  if  they  had  been 
stunned. 

"How — am — I — to — get — down?"  shouted  Law- 
rence again. 

Yussuf  started  out  of  his  trance  and  answered: 

"  Stay  where  you  are.     I  will  try  and  climb  up." 

"  All  right,"  cried  Lawrence  from  his  eyrie. 

"Are  you  hurt,  my  boy?"  cried  Mr.  Preston;  and 
his  voice  was  repeated  from  the  face  of  the  rock  on  the 
other  side. 

"No,  not  much,"  came  back  faintly,  for  the  boy's 
voice  was  lost  in  the  immensity  of  the  place  around. 

"  We  will  come  to  you,"  cried  the  professor,  and  he 
began  to  follow  Yussuf,  who  was  going  forward  to 
find  the  end  of  the  mass  of  rock  wall,  and  try  to  dis- 
cover some  way  of  reaching  the  shelf  where  the  boy 
was  standing  with  his  horse. 
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"Are  you  coming  too,  effendi?"  said  Yussuf  at  the 
end  of  a  few  minutes'  walking. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  professor.  "  You  will  wait  here, 
will  you  not,  Burne?" 

"  Of  course  I  shall — not,"  said  the  old  lawyer.  "You 
don't  suppose  that  I  am  going  to  stand  still  and  not 
make  any  effort  to  help  the  boy,  do  you,  Preston? 
Hang  it  all,  sir!  he  is  as  much  interest  to  me  as  to  you." 

It  was  evident  that  Mr.  Burne  was  suffering  from 
exhaustion,  but  he  would  not  give  in,  and  for  the  next 
two  hours  he  clambered  on  after  his  companions,  till 
it  seemed  hopeless  to  attempt  farther  progress  along 
the  defile  in  that  direction,  and  they  were  about  to  go 
back  in  the  other,  to  try  and  find  a  way  up  there,  when 
Yussuf,  who  was  ahead,  suddenly  turned  a  corner  and 
uttered  a  cry  of  delight  which  brought  his  companions 
to  his  side. 

There  was  nothing  very  attractive  to  see  when  they 
reached  him,  only  a  rushing  little  torrent  at  the  bottom 
of  a  rift  hurrying  to  join  the  stream  below;  but  it  was 
full  of  moment  to  Yussuf,  for  it  led  upward,  and  it  was 
a  break  in  the  great  wall  of  rock. 

Yussuf  explained  this  clearly,  and,  plunging  down, 
he  was  in  a  few  minutes  holding  out  his  hand  to  his 
companions,  and  pointing  out  that  the  path  was  easier 
a  few  yards  on. 

So  it  proved,  for  the  stream  grew  less,  and  they  were 
able  to  climb  up  its  bed  with  ease,  finding,  too,  that  it 
led  in  the  direction  they  wanted  to  take,  as  well  as 
upward,  till,  at  the  end  of  an  hour,  they  were  able  to 
turn  off  along  a  steep  slope  with  a  wall  of  rock  above 
them  and  another  below. 
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The  obstacles  they  met  with  were  plentiful  enough, 
but  not  great;  and  at  last,  when  they  felt  that  they 
were  fully  a  thousand  feet  above  the  torrent,  and  some- 
where near  the  spot  on  which  they  had  hailed  Law- 
rence, Yussuf  stopped,  but  no  one  was  to  be  seen. 

That  must  be  the  shelf  below  us  yonder,  effendi," 
said  the  guide.  "  I  seem  to  know  it  because  of  the  big 
tree  across  the  valley.  Yes;  that  must  be  the  shelf." 

He  led  the  way  to  try  and  descend  to  it,  but  that 
proved  impossible,  though  it  was  only  some  fifty  feet 
below. 

Retracing  their  steps  they  were  still  defeated,  but, 
upon  going  forward  once  more,  Yussuf  found  what  was 
quite  a  crack  in  the  rocks,  some  huge  earthquake  split 
which  proved  to  be  passable,  in  spite  of  the  bushes  and 
stones  with  which  it  was  choked,  and  after  a  struggle 
they  found  themselves  upon  an  extensive  ledge  of  the 
mountain,  but  no  Lawrence. 

"  The  wrong  place,  Yussuf,"  said  the  professor,  as  Mr. 
Burne  seated  himself,  panting,  upon  a  block  of  stone, 
and  wiped  his  face. 

"  No,  effendi ;  but  I  am  sure  it  was  here,"  said  the 
Turk  quietly.  "Hush!  what  is  that?" 

The  sound  came  from  beyond  a  mass  of  rock,  which 
projected  from  the  shelf  over  the  edge  of  the  precipice, 
the  perpendicular  rock  seeming  to  fall  from  here  sheer 
to  the  torrent,  that  looked  small  and  silvery  now  from 
where  they  stood. 

"  It  is  a  horse  feeding,"  said  Yussuf  smiling.  "  They 
are  over  yonder." 

The  next  minute  they  were  by  the  projecting  rock 
which  cut  the  shelf  in  two. 
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Yussuf  went  close  to  the  edge,  rested  his  hand  upon 
the  stone,  and  peered  over. 

"  Only  a  bird  could  get  round  there,"  he  said,  shak- 
ing his  head,  and  going  to  the  slope  above  the  ledge. 
"  We  must  climb  over." 

Mr.  Burne  looked  up  at  the  place  where  they  were 
expected  to  climb  with  a  lugubrious  expression  of 
countenance;  but  he  jumped  up  directly,  quite  willing 
to  make  the  attempt,  and  followed  his  companions. 

The  climb  proved  less  difficult  than  it  seemed,  and 
on  reaching  the  top,  some  fifty  feet  above  where  they 
had  previously  stood,  there  below  them  stood  Ali  Baba, 
cropping  the  tender  shoots  of  a  large  bush,  and  as  soon 
as  he  caught  sight  of  them  he  set  up  a  loud  neigh. 

There  was  no  sign  of  Lawrence,  though,  until  they 
had  descended  to  the  shelf  on  that  side,  when  they 
found  him  lying  upon  the  short  growth  fast  asleep, 
evidently  tired  out  with  waiting. 

"My  dear  boy!"  was  on  the  professor's  lips;  and  he 
was  about  to  start  forward,  but  Yussuf  caught  him 
roughly  by  the  shoulder,  and  held  him  back. 

"Hist!    Look!"  he  whispered. 

Both  the  professor  and  Mr.  Burne  stood  chilled  to 
the  heart,  for  they  could  see  the  head  of  an  ugly  gray 
coarsely  scaled  viper  raised  above  its  coil,  and  gazing 
at  them  threateningly,  after  having  been  evidently 
alarmed  by  the  noise  which  they  had  made. 

The  little  serpent  had  settled  itself  upon  the  lad's 
bare  throat,  and  a  reckless  movement  upon  the  part  of 
the  spectators,  a  hasty  waking  on  the  sleeper's  part 
might  end  in  a  venomous  bite  from  the  awakened 
beast. 
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"What  shall  we  do,  Yussuf?"  whispered  the  pro- 
fessor in  a  hoarse  whisper.  "  I  dare  not  fire." 

"  Be  silent,  effendi,  and  leave  it  to  me,"  was  whis- 
pered back;  and,  while  the  two  Englishmen  looked  on 
with  their  hearts  beating  anxiously,  the  Turk  slowly 
advanced,  taking  the  attention  of  the  serpent  more 
and  more. 

As  he  approached,  the  venomous  little  creature  crept 
from  the  boy's  neck  on  to  his  chest,  and  there  paused, 
waving  its  head  to  and  fro,  and  menacingly  thrusting 
out  its  forked  tongue. 

The  danger  to  be  apprehended  was  a  movement 
upon  the  part  of  Lawrence,  who  appeared  to  be  sleep- 
ing soundly,  but  who  might  at  any  moment  awaken. 
Yussuf,  however,  was  ready  to  meet  the  emergency, 
for  he  slowly  continued  to  advance  with  his  staff 
thrown  back  and  held  ready  to  strike,  while,  as  he 
came  nearer,  the  serpent  seemed  to  accept  the  chal- 
lenge, and  crawled  slowly  forward,  till  it  was  upon  a 
level  with  the  lad's  hips. 

That  was  near  enough  for  Yussuf,  who  noted  how 
Lawrence's  hands  were  well  out  of  danger,  being  be- 
neath his  head. 

He  hesitated  no  longer,  but  advanced  quickly,  his 
companions  watching  his  movements  with  the  most 
intense  interest,  till  the  serpent  raised  itself  higher, 
threw  back  its  head,  and  seemed  about  to  throw  itself 
upon  its  advancing  enemy. 

The  rest  was  done  in  a  flash,  for  there  was  a  loud 
whizz  in  the  air  as  Yussuf 's  staff  swept  over  Lawrence, 
striking  the  serpent,  rapid  as  was  its  action,  low  down 
in  the  body,  and  the  virulent  little  creature,  broken 
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and  helpless,  was  driven  over  the  edge  of  the  precipice 
to  fall  far  away  among  the  bushes  below. 

"Hallo!  what's  that?"  cried  Lawrence,  starting  up. 
"  Oh,  you've  got  here,  then." 

"Yes;  we  are  here,  ray  lad,"  cried  the  professor, 
catching  one  hand,  as  the  old  lawyer  took  the  other. 
"  Are  you  much  hurt?" 

"  Only  stiff  and  shaken.  AH  made  such  a  tremen- 
dous leap — I  don't  know  how  far  it  was;  and  then  he 
came  down  like  an  india-rubber  ball,  and  bounded 
again  and  again  till  he  could  find  good  foothold,  and 
then  we  slipped  slowly  till  we  could  stop  here,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  we  could  go  no  farther." 

"  What  an  escape ! "  muttered  Mr.  Burne,  looking 
up. 

"  Oh,  it  wasn't  there,"  said  Lawrence  patting  his  little 
horse's  neck.  "  It  must  have  been  quite  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  from  here.  But  how  did  you  come?" 

Yussuf  explained,  and  then  Mr.  Preston  looked 
aghast  at  the  rock  they  had  climbed  over. 

"  Why,  we  shall  have  to  leave  the  pony,"  he  said. 

"  Oh,  no,  effendi,"  replied  Yussuf ;  "  leave  him  to  me. 
He  can  climb  like  a  goat." 

And  so  it  proved,  for  the  brave  little  beast,  as  soon 
as  it  was  led  to  the  task  by  the  rein  passed  over  its 
head,  climbed  after  Yussuf,  and  in  fact  showed  itself 
the  better  mountaineer  of  the  two,  while,  after  the  rock 
was  surmounted,  and  a  descent  made  upon  the  other 
side,  it  followed  its  master  in  the  arduous  walk,  slip- 
ping and  gliding  down  the  torrent-bed  when  they 
reached  it,  till  at  last  they  reached  the  greater  stream, 
which  to  their  delight  had  fallen  to  its  regular  summer 
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volume,  the  effects  of  the  storm  having  passed  away, 
and  the  sandy  bed  being  nearly  bare. 

Theirs  proved  quite  an  easy  task  now,  in  spite  of 
weariness;  and  as  evening  fell,  they  reached  Hamed, 
camped  by  the  roadside,  with  the  horses  grazing  on 
the  bushes  and  herbage,  all  being  ready  to  salute  Ali 
Baba  with  a  friendly  neigh. 

They  had  a  long  journey  before  them  still;  but  there 
was  only  one  thing  to  be  done  now — unpack  the 
provisions,  light  a  fire,  make  coffee,  and  try  to  restore 
some  of  their  vigour  exhausted  by  so  many  hours  of 
toil. 


CHAPTER   XXXIII. 

A    FORMIDABLE   PARTY. 

JORTUNATELY  for  the  travellers  a  glorious 
moonlight  night  followed  the  glowing 
evening,  and  they  reached  in  safety  a 
mountain  village,  where,  awed  by  their 
appearance  and  display  of  arms,  the  rather  surly 
people  found  them  a  resting-place. 

For  days  and  days  after  this  their  way  was  on  and 
on,  among  the  mountains,  deeper  and  deeper  in  the 
grand  wild  country.  Sometimes  they  encountered 
good  and  sometimes  surly  treatment,  but  the  beauty 
of  the  scenery  and  the  wonderful  remains  of  ancient 
occupation  recompensed  the  professor,  while  Mr.  Burne 
in  his  snappish  manner  seemed  to  be  satisfied  in  seeing 
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Lawrence's  interest  in  everything  around  him,  his 
relish  for  the  various  objects  increasing  every  hour. 

For  the  change  was  unmistakable;  he  was  making 
rapid  progress  back  to  health ;  and  instead  of  the  rough 
life  and  privations  of  hunger,  thirst,  and  exposure 
having  a  bad  effect,  they  seemed  to  rouse  up  in  his 
nature  a  determination  that  rapidly  resulted  in  vigour. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  show  us  to-day,  Yussuf  ?" 
asked  the  lad,  one  glorious  autumn  morning,  when  the 
little  party  were  winding  along  one  of  the  many 
mountain  tracks,  so  like  others  they  had  passed  that 
they  might  have  been  repeating  their  journey. 

"  Before  long  we  shall  reach  the  great  ruins  of  which 
I  have  so  often  spoken,"  replied  Yussuf,  smiling  at  the 
boy's  eager  look. 

"  At  last ! "  cried  Lawrence.  "  I  began  to  think  that 
we  were  never  going  to  get  there.  But  is  there  nothing 
to  see  to-day?" 

"Yes,"  replied  Yussuf.  "We  are  approaching  a 
village  now.  It  lies  yonder  low  down  in  this  rift — 
where  the  cedars  are  half-way  up  on  that  shelf  in  the 
mountain  side." 

"Yes;  I  see,"  replied  Lawrence;  "  but  what  a  place! 
Why,  they  must  be  without  sun  half  their  time." 

"  Oh,  no,  effendi,"  said  Yussuf ;  "  certainly  they  are 
in  shadow  at  times,  but  though  the  village  seems  to 
lie  low,  we  are  high  up  in  the  mountains,  and  when 
it  is  scorching  in  the  plains,  and  the  grass  withers  for 
want  of  water,  and  down  near  the  sea  people  die  of 
fever  and  sunstroke,  up  here  it  is  cool  and  pleasant, 
and  the  flowers  are  blossoming,  and  the  people  gather 
in  their  fruit  and  tend  their  bees." 
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"  And  in  the  winter,  Yussuf  ?"  said  the  professor, 
who  had  been  listening  to  the  conversation. 

"  Ah,  yes,  in  the  winter,  effendi,  it  is  cold.  There  is 
the  snow,  and  the  wolves  and  the  bears  come  down 
from  the  mountains.  It  is  a  bad  time  then.  But  what 
will  you  ? — is  it  always  summer  and  sunshine  every- 
where ?  Ah !  look,  effendi  Lawrence,"  he  cried,  point- 
ing across  the  narrow  gorge,  "  you  can  see  from  here." 

"  See  what?"  cried  Lawrence.  "  I  can  only  see  some 
holes." 

"  Yes ;  those  are  the  caves  where  the  people  her 
keep  their  bees.     The  hives  are  in  yonder." 

"  What,  in  those  caves?" 

"Yes;  the  people  are  great  keepers  of  bees,  for  they 
thrive  well,  and  there  is  abundance  of  blossom  for  the 
making  of  honey." 

"  But  why  do  they  put  the  hives  in  yonder?" 

"In  the  caves?  Because  they  are  out  of  the  sun, 
which  would  make  the  honey  pour  dowrn  and  run  out 
in  the  hot  summer  time,  and  in  the  winter  the  caverns 
are  not  so  cold.  It  does  not  freeze  hard  there,  and  the 
hives  are  away  out  of  the  snow,  which  lies  so  heavy 
here  in  the  mountains.  It  is  very  beautiful  up  here, 
and  in  the  spring  among  the  trees  there  is  no  such  place 
anywhere  in  the  country  for  nightingales;  they  till  the 
whole  valley  with  their  song.  Now,  effendi,  look  be- 
fore you." 

They  had  reached  a  turn  in  the  valley,  where  once 
more  a  grand  view  of  the  mountain  chain  spread  before 
them,  far  as  eye  could  reach,  purple  mountains,  and 
beyond  them  mountains  that  seemed  to  be  of  silver, 
where  the  snow  capped  their  summits. 
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But  among  them  were  several  whose  regular  form 
took  the  professor's  attention  directly,  and  he  pointed 
them  out. 

"  Old  volcanoes,"  he  said  quietly. 

"Where?"  cried  Lawrence.  "I  want  above  all  things 
to  see  a  burning  mountain." 

"  You  can  see  mountains  that  once  burned,"  said  the 
professor;  "  but  there  are  none  here  burning  now." 

"How  disappointing!"  cried  Lawrence.  "I  should 
like  to  see  one  burn." 

"Then  we  must  go  and  see  Vesuvius,"  cried  Mr. 
Burne  decisively.  "  He  shall  not  be  disappointed." 

"  I  think  the  young  effendi  may  perhaps  see  one 
burning  a  little  here,"  said  Yussuf  quietly.  "  There  are 
times  when  a  curious  light  is  seen  floating  up  high 
among  the  mountains.  The  peasants  call  it  a  spirit 
light,  but  it  must  be  the  sulphurous  glare  rising  from 
one  of  the  old  cones,  above  some  of  which  I  have  seen 
smoke  hanging  at  times." 

"  Why,  Yussuf,  you  are  quite  a  professor  yourself, 
with  your  cones,  and  sulphurous,  and  arguments,"  cried 
Mr.  Burne. 

"A  man  cannot  be  wandering  all  his  life  among 
nature's  wonders,  effendi,  and  showing  English,  and 
French,  and  German  men  of  wisdom  the  way,  without 
learning  something.  But  I  will  watch  each  night  and 
see  if  I  can  make  out  the  light  over  the  mountains." 

"  Do,  Yussuf,"  cried  the  professor  eagerly. 

Yussuf  bowed. 

"  I  will,  excellency,  but  it  is  not  often  seen — only 
now  and  then." 

They  began  to  descend  the  side  of  the  defile,  and 
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before  long  came  upon  a  fine  grove  of  ancient  planes, 
upon  some  of  whose  leafless  limbs  tall  long-necked 
storks  were  standing,  placidly  gazing  down  at  them 
unmoved;  and  it  was  not  until  the  party  were  close  by 
that  they  spread  their  wings,  gave  a  kind  of  bound, 
and  floated  off,  the  protection  accorded  to  them  making 
them  fearless  in  the  extreme. 

"Stop!"  cried  the  professor  suddenly,  and  the  little 
party  came  to  a  stand  by  a  rough  craggy  portion  of  the 
way  where  many  stones  lay  bare. 

"Well,  what  is  it?"  cried  Mr.  Burne  impatiently, 
"  I'm  sure  those  are  natural  or  live  stones,  as  you  call 
them." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  professor ;  "  it  was  not  the  stones 
which  attracted  me,  but  the  spring." 

"Well,  we  have  passed  hundreds  of  better  springs 
than  that,  and  besides  it  is  bad  water;  see,  my  horse 
will  not  touch  it." 

"I  thought  I  was  right/'  cried  the  professor  dis- 
mounting. "Look  here,  Lawrence,  that  decides  it;  here 
is  our  first  hot  spring." 

"Hot?"  cried  Lawrence,  leaping  off and  bending  over 
the  spring.  "  Why,  so  it  is." 

"  Yes,  a  pretty  good  heat.     This  is  interesting." 

"It  is  a  volcanic  country,  then,"  said  Lawrence 
eagerly.  "  Oh,  Mr.  Preston,  we  must  see  a  burning 
mountain." 

"  It  does  not  follow  that  there  are  burning  mountains 
now,"  said  the  professor  smiling,  "  because  we  find  hot 
springs." 

"Doesn't  it?"  said  Lawrence  in  a  disappointed  tone. 

"  Certainly  not.     You  would  be  puzzled  to  find  a 
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volcano  in  England,  and  yet  you  have  hot  springs  in 
Bath." 

"  Effendi,  be  on  your  guard.  I  do  not  like  the  look 
of  these  people,"  said  Yussuf  quickly,  for  a  party  of 
mounted  men,  all  well  armed,  was  seen  coming  from 
the  opposite  direction;  but  they  passed  on  scowling, 
and  examining  the  little  group  by  the  hot  spring  sus- 
piciously. 

"A  false  alarm,  Yussuf,"  said  the  professor  smil- 
ing. 

"No,  effendi,"  he  replied;  "these  are  evil  men.  Let 
us  get  on  and  not  stop  at  this  village,  but  make  our  way 
to  the  next  by  another  track  which  I  know,  so  as  to 
reach  the  old  ruined  city,  and  they  may  not  follow. 
If  they  do,  I  think  they  will  not  suspect  the  way  we 
have  gone." 

There  seemed  to  be  reasons  for  Yussuf's  suspicions, 
the  men  having  a  peculiarly  evil  aspect.  A  perfectly 
honest  man  sometimes  belies  his  looks,  but  when  a 
dozen  or  so  of  individuals  mounted  upon  shabby  Turkish 
ponies,  all  well  armed,  and  wearing  an  eager  sinister 
look  upon  their  countenances,  are  seen  together,  if  they 
are  suspected  of  being  a  dishonest  lot,  there  is  every 
excuse  for  those  who  suspect  them. 

"  Ton  my  word,  Preston,"  said  Mr.  Burne,  "  I  think 
we  had  better  get  off  as  soon  as  possible." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know,"  replied  the  professor;  "  the  men 
cannot  help  their  looks.  We  must  not  think  everyone 
we  see  is  a  brigand." 

"  You  may  think  that  those  are,  effendi,"  said  Yussuf 
in  his  quiet  way.  "  Let  us  get  on.  You  go  to  the 
front  and  follow  the  track  beyond  the  village — you  can 
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make  no  mistake,  and  I  will  hang  back  and  ti*y  and  find 
out  whether  we  are  followed." 

" Do  you  think  there  is  danger,  then?"  whispered  the 
professor. 

"  I  cannot  say,  effendi;  it  may  be  so.  If  you  hear  me 
fire,  be  on  your  guard,  and  if  I  do  not  return  to  you, 
hasten  on  to  the  next  village,  and  stay  till  you  have 
sent  messengers  to  find  an  escort  to  take  you  back." 

"  Yussuf!  is  it  so  serious  as  that?" 

"  I  don't  know,  effendi.  I  hope  not,  but  we  must  be 
prepared." 


CHAPTER    XXXIV. 

A   STARTLING   CHECK. 

USSUF'S  suspicions  seemed  to  be  without 
reason,  for  the  rest  of  that  day's  journey 
was  finished  without  adventure,  and  the 
party  reached  a  village  and  found  good 
quarters  for  the  night. 

So  comfortable  were  they  that  the  scare  was  laughed 
at,  and  it  seemed  to  all  three  that  Yussuf  was  rather 
ashamed  of  his  timidity. 

Contrary  to  their  experience  of  many  nights  past 
they  found  the  headman  of  the  village  civil  and  even 
humble;  but  it  did  not  excite  the  suspicion  of  the  tra- 
vellers, who  congratulated  themselves  upon  their  good 
fortune. 

The  only  drawback  to  their  comfort  was  the  fact 
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that  Lawrence  was  suffering  somewhat  from  the  shock 
of  his  descent  from  the  rocky  shelf. 

At  first  he  had  merely  felt  a  little  stiff,  the  excite- 
ment of  the  whole  adventure  tending  to  keep  his 
thoughts  from  his  personal  discomfort;  but  by  degrees 
he  found  that  he  had  received  a  peculiar  jar  of  the 
whole  system,  which  made  the  recumbent  position  the 
most  comfortable  that  he  could  occupy. 

It  was  no  wonder,  for  the  leaps  which  the  pony  had 
made  were  tremendous,  and  it  was  as  remarkable  that 
the  little  animal  had  kept  its  feet  as  that  Lawrence 
had  retained  his  seat  in  the  saddle. 

The  next  morning,  a  memorable  one  in  their  journey, 
broke  bright  and  clear;  and  Lawrence,  after  a  hearty 
breakfast  of  bread,  yaourt,  and  honey,  supplemented 
by  coffee  which  might  have  been  better,  and  peaches 
which  could  not  have  been  excelled,  mounted  Ali  Baba 
in  the  highest  of  spirits,  feeling  as  he  did  far  better 
for  his  night's  rest.  The  sun  was  shining  gloriously 
and  lighting  up  the  sides  of  the  mountains  and  flash- 
ing from  the  streams  that  trickled  down  their  sides. 
Low  down  in  the  deep  defiles  there  were  hanging 
mists  which  looked  like  veils  of  silver  decked  with 
opalescent  tints  of  the  most  delicate  transparency,  as 
they  floated  slowly  before  the  morning  breeze. 

Their  host  of  the  night  wished  them  good  speed 
with  a  smiling  face,  and  they  were  riding  off  when 
Lawrence  happened  to  look  back  and  saw  that  the 
man  had  taken  off  his  turban  and  was  making  a  deri- 
sive gesture,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  group  of  people 
who  were  gathered  round. 

Lawrence  thought  it  beneath  his  notice  and  turned 
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away,  but  this  once  more  seemed  to  give  strength  to 
Yussuf 's  suspicions. 

But  a  bright  morning  in  the  midst  of  the  exhilarat- 
ing mountain  air  is  not  a  time  for  bearing  in  mind 
suspicions,  or  thinking  of  anything  but  the  beauty 
of  all  around.  They  were  higher  up  in  the  mountains 
now,  with  more  rugged  scenery  and  grand  pine-woods; 
and  as  they  rode  along  another  of  the  curious  shelf  - 
like  tracks  by  the  defile  there  was  constantly  some- 
thing fresh  to  see. 

They  had  not  been  an  hour  on  the  road  before 
Yussuf  stopped  to  point  across  the  gorge  to  an  object 
which  had  taken  his  attention  on  the  other  side. 

"Do  you  see,  effendi  Lawrence?"  he  said  smiling. 

"No." 

"Yonder,  just  to  the  left  of  that  patch  of  bushes 
where  the  stone  looks  gray?" 

"Oh,  yes,  I  see  now,"  cried  the  lad — "a  black  sheep." 

"Look  again,"  said  Yussuf;  and  he  clapped  his  hands 
to  his  mouth  and  uttered  a  tremendous  "  Ha-ha!" 

As  the  shout  ran  echoing  along  the  gorge  the  animal 
on  the  farther  slope,  quite  two  hundred  yards  away, 
went  shuffling  along  at  a  clumsy  trot  for  some  little 
distance,  and  then  stopped  and  stood  up  on  its  hind- 
legs  and  stared  at  them. 

"A  curious  sheep,  Lawrence!"  said  Mr.  Preston,  ad- 
justing his  glass;  "what  do  you  make  of  it  now?" 

"Why,  it  can't  be  a  bear,  is  it?"  cried  Lawrence 
eagerly. 

"  Undoubtedly,  and  a  very  fine  one,"  said  Mr.  Preston. 

"Let's  have  a  look,"  said  Mr.  Burne;  and  he  too 
focussed  his  glass.  "Why,  so  it  is!"  he  cried — "just 
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such  a  one  as  we  used  to  have  upon  the  pomatum  pots. 
Now,  from  what  gardens  can  he  have  escaped?" 

The  professor  burst  out  laughing  merrily. 

"  It  is  the  real  wild  animal  in  his  native  state, 
Burne,"  he  said. 

"  Then  let's  shoot  him  and  take  home  his  skin,"  cried 
Lawrence,  preparing  to  fire. 

"You  could  not  kill  it  at  this  distance,  effendi,"  said 
Yussuf;  "and  even  if  you  could,  it  would  be  a  day's 
journey  to  get  round  to  that  side  and  secure  the  skin. 
Look!" 

The  chance  to  fire  was  gone  as  he  spoke,  for  the  bear 
dropped  down  on  all-fours,  made  clumsily  for  a  pile  of 
rocks,  and  Mr.  Preston  with  his  glass  saw  the  animal 
disappear  in  a  hole  that  was  probably  his  cave. 

" Gone,  Lawrence !"  said  the  professor.    "Let's  get  on." 

"  I  should  have  liked  to  go  on  after  him,"  said  Law- 
rence, gazing  at  the  hole  in  the  rocks  wistfully;  "there's 
something  so  strange  in  seeing  a  real  bear  alive  on  the 
mountains." 

"Perhaps  we  shall  see  more  yet,"  said  Yussuf,  "for 
we  are  going  into  the  wildest  part  we  have  yet  visited. 
Keep  a  good  look-out  high  up  on  each  side,  and  I 
daresay  we  shall  not  go  far  without  finding  some- 
thing." 

"Right,  Yussuf,"  cried  the  professor;  "there  is  an- 
other of  those  grand  old  watch-towers.  Look,  Burne! 
— just  like  the  others  we  have  seen  planted  at  the 
corner  where  two  defiles  meet." 

"Ah,  to  be  sure — yes,"  said  the  old  lawyer.  "What! 
an  eagle's  nest?" 

"And  there  goes  the  eagle,"  cried  Lawrence,  pointing, 
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as  a  huge  bird  swept  by  them  high  up  on  rigid  wing, 
seeming  to  glide  here  and  there  without  the  slightest 
effort.  "  That's  an  eagle,  is  it  not,  Mr.  Preston?" 

"A  very  near  relative,  I  should  say,"  replied  the 
professor.  "  The  lammergeier,  as  they  call  it  in  the 
Alpine  regions.  Yes,  it  must  be.  What  a  magnificent 
bird!" 

"  We  shall  see  more  and  finer  ones,  I  daresay,"  said 
Yussuf  quietly;  "but  the  time  is  passing,  excellencies. 
We  have  a  long  journey  before  us,  and  I  should  like 
to  see  the  better  half  of  a  difficult  way  mastered  before 
mid-day." 

Their  guide's  advice  was  always  so  good  that  they 
continued  their  slow  progress,  the  baggage  horses  rul- 
ing the  rate  at  which  they  were  able  to  proceed;  and 
for  the  next  hour  they  went  on  ascending  and  zig- 
zagging along  the  rugged  mountain  track,  with  defile 
and  gorge  and  ridge  of  rock  rising  fold  upon  fold, 
making  their  path  increase  in  grandeur  at  every  turn, 
till  they  were  in  one  of  nature's  wildest  fastnesses,  and 
with  the  air  perceptibly  brisker  and  more  keen. 

All  at  once,  just  as  they  had  turned  into  the  entrance 
to  one  of  the  most  savage-looking  defiles  they  had  yet 
seen,  Yussuf  pointed  to  a  distant  pile  of  rock  and  said 
sharply: 

"  Look,  there  is  an  animal  you  may  journey  for  days 
without  seeing.  Take  the  glass,  effendi  Lawrence,  and 
say  what  it  is." 

The  lad  checked  his  pony,  adjusted  his  glass,  an  ex- 
ample followed  by  the  professor,  while  Mr.  Burne 
indulged  himself  with  a  pinch  of  snuff. 

"  A  goat,"  cried  Lawrence,  as  he  got  tne  animal  into 
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the  field  of  the  glass,  and  saw  it  standing  erect  upon 
the  summit  of  the  rock,  and  gazing  away  from  them 
— a  goat!  And  what  fine  horns?" 

"  An  ibex,  Lawrence,  my  boy.  Goatlike  if  you  like. 
Ah,  there  he  goes.  How  easily  they  take  alarm." 

For  the  animal  made  a  bound  and  seemed  to  plunge 
from  rock  to  rock  down  into  a  rift,  and  then  up  an 
almost  perpendicular  wall  on  the  opposite  side  higher 
and  higher  until  it  disappeared. 

"  It  is  no  wonder,  excellency,"  said  Yussuf  as  they 
rode  on  along  the  narrow  path,  "  when  every  hand  is 
against  them,  and  they  have  been  taught  that  they  are 
not  safe  from  bullets  half  a  mile  away,  and — Why  is 
Hamed  stopping?" 

They  had  been  halting  to  gaze  at  the  ibex,  and  all 
such  pauses  in  their  journey  were  utilized  for  letting 
Hamed  get  well  on  ahead  with  his  slow  charge.  Expe- 
rience had  taught  them  that  to  leave  him  behind  with 
the  necessaries  of  life  was  often  to  miss  them  alto- 
gether till  the  next  morning. 

In  this  case  he  had  got  several  hundred  yards  in 
advance,  but  had  suddenly  stopped  short,  just  at  the 
point  of  a  sharp  elbow  in  the  track,  where  they  could 
see  him  with  the  two  horses  standing  stock-still,  and 
staring  straight  before  him. 

"  Let's  get  on  and  see,"  said  the  professor,  and  they 
pressed  on  to  come  upon  a  spot  where  the  track  forked 
directly  after,  a  narrower  path  leading  up  a  rift  in  the 
mountains  away  to  their  left,  and  the  sight  of  this 
satisfied  Yussuf. 

"  Hamed  thinks  he  may  be  doing  wrong,"  he  said, 
"and  that  perhaps  he  ought  to  have  turned  down 
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here.  All  right,  go  on!"  he  shouted  in  his  own  tongue, 
as  they  rode  on  past  the  wild  passage  among  the  rocks. 

But  Hamed  did  not  stir,  and  as  they  advanced  they 
could  see  that  he  was  sheltering  himself  behind  one  of 
his  horses,  and  still  staring  before  him. 

The  way  curved  in,  and  then  went  out  to  the 
shoulder  upon  which  the  baggage  horses  stood,  doubt- 
less bending  in  again  directly  on  the  other  side.  Hence, 
then,  it  was  impossible  for  Yussuf  and  his  party  to  see 
what  was  beyond;  neither  could  they  gain  a  sight 
by  altering  their  course,  for  their  path  was  but  a  shelf 
with  the  nearly  perpendicular  side  of  the  gorge  above 
and  below. 

They  were  now  some  eighty  or  ninety  yards  from 
the  corner,  and  Yussuf  shouted  again: 

"  Go  on,  man ;  that  is  right." 

But  Hamed  did  not  move  hand  or  foot,  and  Yussuf 
checked  his  horse. 

"  There  is  something  wrong,  effendis,"  he  said  quietly; 
and  he  thrust  his  hand  into  his  breast  and  drew  out 
his  revolver.  "  Get  your  weapons  ready." 

"  What,  is  there  to  be  a  fight  ? "  said  Mr.  Burne  ex- 
citedly. 

"  I  hope  not,"  said  Mr.  Preston  gravely,  as  he  ex- 
amined the  charge  of  his  double  gun,  an  example 
followed  by  Lawrence,  whose  heart  began  to  beat 
heavily. 

"  You  had  better  halt  here,  excellencies,"  said  Yussuf. 
"  I  will  go  forward  and  see." 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Preston;  "we  will  keep  together. 
It  is  a  time  for  mutual  support.  What  do  you  think 
it  is?" 
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"The  man  is  timid,"  said  Yussuf.  "He  is  a  good 
driver  of  horses,  but  a  little  frightens  him.  The  country 
is  wild  here;  there  may  be  wolves  or  a  bear  on  the 
track  which  he  would  not  dare  to  face,  though  they 
would  run  from  him  if  he  did." 

They  all  advanced  together  with  their  weapons 
ready  for  immediate  use,  and  Lawrence's  hands  trem- 
bled with  eagerness,  as  he  strained  his  eyes  forward  in 
expectation  of  a  glimpse  at  bear  or  wolf,  and  in  the 
hope  of  getting  a  good  shot. 

"Why  don't  you  speak?  Are  you  ill?"  continued 
Yussuf  as  he  rode  on  forward.  But  Hamed  did  not  stir; 
and  it  wras  not  until  the  guide  could  almost  touch  him 
that  he  was  able  to  see  what  was  the  cause  of  his 
alarm,  and  almost  at  the  same  moment  the  others  saw 
it  too. 

"  We  must  keep  a  bold  face  and  retreat,"  said 
Yussuf  in  a  quick  low  tone.  "  You,  Hamed,  take  the 
bridle  of  that  horse  and  lead  him  back;  the  other 
will  follow." 

"No,  no,  no;  they  will  fire.' 

"  So  shall  I,"  said  Yussuf,  placing  the  muzzle  of  his 
pistol  close  to  the  man's  ear.  "  Obey  me;  or — " 

Hamed  shuddered  and  began  to  implore,  but  Yussuf 
was  rigid. 

"  Go  on  back,"  he  said  forcing  himself  round  the 
foremost  horse,  closely  followed  by  the  professor,  though 
there  was  hardly  room  for  their  steeds  to  pass,  and 
there  was  a  fall  of  several  hundred  feet  below,  while, 
pressed  like  this,  Hamed  began  to  whimper;  but  he 
obeyed,  and  led  the  horses  past  Lawrence  and  Mr. 
Burne,  who  now  went  forward,  eager  and  excited  to 
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know  what  was  wrong,  and  upon  joining  their  com- 
panions it  was  to  find  themselves  face  to  face  with  a 
gang  of  about  twenty  fierce-looking  men,  all  mounted, 
and  who  were  seated  with  their  guns  presented  toward 
the  travellers'  heads. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

BROUGHT    TO   BAY. 

[HE  strangers  were  some  fifty  yards  away, 
and  thoroughly  blocked  all  further  pro- 
gress. What  they  were  was  not  open  to 
doubt;  but,  though  they  sat  there  presenting 
their  guns,  they  did  not  attempt  to  fire,  nor  yet  to 
advance,  contenting  themselves  by  barring  the  travel- 
lers' way. 

"  Do  you  think  they  are  enemies,  Yussuf  ?"  said  Mr. 
Preston  calmly. 

"  There  is  no  doubt  of  it,  effendi,"  was  the  reply. 

"But  had  we  not  better  ride  boldly  forward?  They 
will  not  dare  to  stop  us.  Besides,  if  they  do,  we  are 
well  armed." 

"  They  are  twenty  and  we  are  only  two,  effendi,  for 
we  cannot  depend  upon  three  of  our  party.  It  would 
be  no  use  to  attack.  We  must  retreat  steadily,  and  get 
back  to  the  village;  they  will  not  dare  to  follow  us  so 
far." 

"What  do  you  propose  doing,  then?" 

"  For  one  of  us  to  remain  here  facing  them,  till  the 
others  have  got  fifty  yards  back.  Then  one  is  to 
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turn  and  face  the  scoundrels  till  I  have  ridden  in,  and 
on  with  the  others  another  fifty  yards  or  so,  when 
I  face  round,  and  the  one  on  duty  rides  in,  and  so  on 
by  turns.  If  we  keep  a  bold  front  we  may  hold 
them  off." 

"  A  good  plan,"  said  the  professor;  "but  would  it  not 
be  better  for  two  to  face  them,  and  two  to  go  forward 
— I  mean,  to  retreat?" 

"No,  effendi;  there  is  not  too  much  room  for  the 
horses.  Do  as  I  ask." 

Mr.  Preston  obeyed  on  the  instant,  and  with  Hamed 
in  front  the  retreat  was  commenced,  all  retiring  and 
leaving  Yussuf  on  the  projecting  corner,  weapon  in 
hand,  and  a  sword  hanging  from  his  wrist  by  the 
knot. 

Then,  at  about  fifty  yards,  Mr.  Preston  halted  and 
faced  round,  with  gun  presented,  and  as  the  others 
still  rode  on,  Yussuf  left  his  post  and  joined  the  pro- 
fessor, passing  him  and  riding  on  another  fifty  yards 
behind,  where  he  faced  round  in  turn. 

As  the  professor  made  his  horse  face  about  and  rode 
on,  he  had  only  just  reached  the  guide,  when  a  clatter- 
ing of  horses'  hoofs  behind  him  made  him  look  sharply 
round. 

The  enemy  had  advanced,  and  about  half  a  dozen 
men  had  taken  up  the  vacated  position  at  the  elbow 
of  the  track. 

There  they  stopped,  looking  menacing  enough,  but 
making  no  advance,  merely  watching  the  progress  of 
the  little  party  as  they  retreated  round  the  curve  to- 
wards the  other  corner  which  they  had  passed  on  their 
way. 
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"Had  we  not  better  get  on  faster?"  said  the  professor. 

"No,"  replied  Yussuf;  "we  must  go  slowly,  or  they 
will  close  in;  and  your  excellency  does  not  want  blood 
to  be  shed.  Our  only  chance  is  by  keeping  a  bold  front, 
and  retreating  till  we  can  get  help.  They  will  not  dare 
to  attack  us  if  we  keep  on  like  this,  for  they  do  not 
care  to  risk  their  lives." 

"Go  on  then,"  said  the  professor;  and  the  retreat 
was  kept  up  for  about  ten  minutes,  and  then  came  to 
a  stop,  for  Hamed,  on  reaching  the  other  corner  with 
his  baggage  horses,  stopped  short  suddenly,  and  on 
Lawrence  trotting  up  to  him,  the  professor  saw  him 
too  stop,  and  present  his  gun. 

"  We  are  trapped,  effendi,"  said  Yussuf  sadly. 

"Trapped!"  cried  Mr.  Preston  sharply.  "What  do 
you  mean?" 

"  The  dogs  have  another  party  who  have  been  hidden 
in  that  side  track,  and  they  have  come  out  as  soon  as 
we  passed.  We  are  between  two  fires.  What  shall 
we  do?" 

It  was  plain  enough,  for  the  next  minute  Hamed 
and  Lawrence  were  seen  to  be  driven  back,  and  a  party 
similar  to  that  upon  the  first  corner  stood  out  clearly 
in  the  morning  air — a  gang  before,  and  one  behind, 
and  the  precipice  above  and  below.  It  was  either  fight 
or  yield  now,  and  Yussuf  had  asked  the  question,  what 
was  to  be  done. 

Shut  in  as  they  were  completely,  the  little  party 
closed  up  together  on  the  curved  path,  Hamed  requiring 
no  telling,  while  the  enemy  made  no  attempt  to  ad- 
vance. 

Mr.  Burne  took  out  his  box,  had  a  large  pinch  of 
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snuff,  and  then  blew  his  nose  so  outrageously  that  the 
horses  pricked  their  ears,  and  Ali  Baba  snorted  and 
looked  as  if  he  would  try  another  of  his  wonderful 
leaps  if  that  kind  of  thing  were  to  be  continued. 

"  Well,  Yussuf,"  said  the  professor,  "  what  is  to  be 
done?" 

The  guide  sighed  deeply  and  looked  full  in  his 
employer's  face. 

"Excellency,"  he  said  softly,  "I  feel  as  if  all  my 
bones  were  turned  to  water." 

"Oh,  indeed,  sir,"  cried  Mr.  Burne  sharply;  "then 
you  had  better  turn  them  back  to  what  they  were." 

"What  is  to  be  done,  Yussuf?"  continued  the  pro- 
fessor. "  If  we  make  a  stout  resistance,  shall  we  beat 
them  off?" 

"  No,  effendi,"  said  Yussuf  sadly;  "  it  is  impossible. 
We  might  kill  several,  but  they  are  many,  and  those 
who  are  left  do  not  value  life.  Besides,  effendi,  some 
of  us  must  fall." 

"What  are  these  people,  then?" 

"  Brigands — robbers,  excellency." 

"Brigands  and  robbers  in  the  nineteenth  century!" 
cried  Mr.  Burne  angrily;  "it  is  absurd." 

"In  your  country,  excellency;  but  here  they  are  as 
common  as  they  are  in  Greece." 

"  But  the  law,  sir,  the  law!"  cried  Mr.  Burne.  "  Con- 
found the  scoundrels!  where  are  the  police?" 

Yussuf  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"We  are  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  law  or  the 
police,  excellency,  unless  a  little  army  of  soldiers  is  sent 
to  take  or  destroy  these  people;  and  even  then  what 
can  they  do  in  these  terrible  fastnesses,  where  the 
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brigands  have  hiding-places  and  strongholds  that  can- 
not be  found  out,  or  if  found,  where  they  can  set  the 
soldiery  at  defiance? " 

Mr.  Burne  blew  his  nose  again  fearfully,  and  created 
a  series  of  echoes  that  sounded  as  if  old  men  were  blow- 
ing their  noses  from  where  they  stood  right  away  to 
Constantinople,  so  strangely  the  sounds  died  away  in 
the  distance. 

"  Then  why,  sir,  in  the  name  of  common  sense  and 
common  law,  did  you  bring  us  into  this  out-of-the-way 
place,  among  these  dirty,  ragged,  unshaven  scoundrels  ? 
It  is  abominable!  It  is  disgraceful!  It  is — " 

"Hush!  hush!  Burne;  be  reasonable,"  said  the  pro- 
fessor. "  Yussuf  has  only  obeyed  orders.  If  anyone  is 
to  blame  it  is  I,  for  I  wished  to  see  this  ruined  fast- 
ness of  the  old  Roman  days." 

Yussuf  smiled,  and  gave  the  professor  a  grateful 
look. 

"Humph!  It's  all  very  well  for  you  to  take  his 
part.  He  ought  to  have  known,"  grumbled  the  old 
lawyer. 

"  Travellers  are  never  free  from  risk  in  any  of  the 
out-of-the-way  parts  of  the  country,"  said  Yussuf 
quietly. 

"And  of  course  we  knew  that,  and  accepted  the 
risk,"  said  the  professor.  "  Come,  come,  Burne,  be  rea- 
sonable. Yussuf  is  not  to  blame.  The  question  is, 
What  are  we  to  do — fight  or  give  up?" 

"Fight,"  said  Mr.  Burne  fiercely.  "Hang  it  all,  sir! 
I  never  give  in  to  an  opponent.  I  always  say  to  a 
client,  if  he  has  right  upon  his  side,  '  Fight,  sir,  fight.' 
And  that's  what  I'm  going  to  do." 
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"Fight,  eh?"  said  the  professor  gravely. 

"  Yes,  sir,  fight,  and  I  only  wish  I  understood  the 
use  of  this  gun  and  long  knife  as  well  as  I  do  that  of 
a  ruler  and  a  pen." 

"  Look  here,  Yussuf,  if  we  fight,  what  will  be  the 
consequences?" 

"  I  will  fight  for  your  excellencies  to  the  last,"  said 
the  Turk  calmly;  "but  I  am  afraid  that  we  can  do  no 
good." 

"Confound  you,  sir!"  cried  Mr.  Burne;  "if  we  give 
in  they  will  take  off  our  heads." 

"No,  no,  excellency,  they  will  make  us  prisoners, 
and  strip  us  of  our  arms  and  all  that  we  have  of  value." 

"Humph!     Is  that  all?" 

"  No,  excellency.  They  will  demand  a  heavy  ran- 
som for  your  release — so  many  Turkish  pounds." 

"  Then  we'll  fight,"  cried  Mr.  Burne  furiously.  "  I 
never  would  and  I  never  will  be  swindled.  Ransom 
indeed!  Why,  confound  it  all,  Preston!  is  this  real,  or 
is  it  a  cock-and-bull  story  told  in  a  book?" 

"  It  is  reality,  Burne,  sure  enough,"  said  the  pro- 
fessor calmly;  "and  I  feel  with  you,  that  I  would 
sooner  fight  than  give  up  a  shilling;  but,  cowardly  as 
it  may  seem,  I  fear  that  we  must  give  up." 

"Give  up?  Never,  sir.  I  am  an  Englishman,"  cried 
the  old  lawyer. 

"  But  look  at  our  position.  We  are  completely  at 
their  mercy.  Here  we  are  in  the  centre  of  this  half- 
moon  curve,  and  the  scoundrels  hold  the  two  horns  in 
force." 

"  Then  we'll  dash  up  the  mountain." 

"  It  is  impossible,  excellency,"  said  Yussuf. 

(348)  T 
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"  Then  we'll  go  downwards." 

"  To  death,  Burne  ? "  said  the  professor  smiling. 

"Confound  it  all!"  cried  Mr.  Burne,  "we  are  in  a 
complete  trap.  Here,  you,  Yussuf,  this  is  your  doing, 
and  you  are  in  league  with  these  rascals  to  rob  us." 

"Excellency!" 

"Oh,  Mr.  Burne!"  cried  Lawrence,  with  his  face 
scarlet;  and  he  leaned  towards  Yussuf,  and  held  out 
his  hand  to  the  Turk,  who  sat  with  angry,  lowering 
countenance  upon  his  horse. 

"  Mr.  Burne  is  angry,  Yussuf,"  said  the  professor  in 
a  quiet,  stern  manner.  "  He  does  not  mean  what  he 
says,  and  I  am  sure  he  will  apologize  as  an  English 
gentleman  should  " 

Yussuf  bowed  coldly,  and  Mr.  Preston  continued: 

"  I  have  the  most  perfect  confidence  in  your  integ- 
rity, sir,  and  as  we  are  brothers  in  misfortune,  and  you 
know  these  people  better  than  we —  " 

"  Of  course,"  said  Mr.  Burne,  with  an  angry  ejacula- 
tion. 

"  I  ask  you,"  said  Mr.  Preston,  "  to  give  us  your  ad- 
vice. What  had  we  better  do — fight  or  give  up?" 

Yussuf's  face  brightened,  and  he  turned  to  the  old 
lawyer. 

"  Effendi,"  he  said  gravely,  "  you  will  know  me 
better  before  we  part,  and  you  will  tell  me  you  are 
sorry  for  what  you  have  said." 

"I  won't,  sir!  No,  confound  me,  never!"  cried  the 
old  lawyer;  and  he  blew  his  nose  like  a  challenge  upon 
a  trumpet. 

"  I  am  deeply  grieved,  effendi,"  continued  Yussuf, 
smiling  as  he  turned  to  the  professor,  "for  this  is  a 
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terrible  misfortune,  and  you  will  be  disappointed  of 
your  visit  to  the  old  city.  But  it  would  be  madness 
to  light.  We  should  be  throwing  away  our  lives,  and 
that  of  the  young  effendi  here,  who  has  shown  us  of 
late  that  he  has  a  long  and  useful  life  to  lead.  It  is 
our  fate.  We  must  give  up." 

"Never!"  cried  Mr.  Burne,  cocking  his  gun. 

"Don't  be  foolish,  my  dear  Burne,"  said  the  pro- 
fessor. "I  would  say,  let  us  fight  like  men;  but  what 
can  we  do  against  h'fty  well-armed  scoundrels,  who 
can  shelter  themselves  and  pick  us  off  at  their  ease? 
Come,  keep  that  gun  still,  or  you  will  shoot  one  of  us 
instead  of  an  enemy." 

"Now,  that's  cruel!"  cried  Mr.  Burne  with  an  air  of 
comical  vexation.  "Well, I  suppose  you  are  right.  Here, 
Yussuf ,  old  fellow,  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  was  only  in  a 
savage  temper.  I  suppose  we  must  give  in;  but  before 
I'll  pay  a  shilling  of  ransom  they  shall  take  off  my  head." 

Yussuf  smiled. 

"  Confound  you,  sir,  don't  grin  at  a  man  when  he's 
down,"  cried  Mr.  Burne.  "You've  got  the  better  of 
me,  but  you  need  not  rejoice  like  that." 

"  I  do  not  rejoice,  excellency,  only  that  you  believe 
in  me  once  more." 

"Here!  hi!  you  black-muzzled,  unbelieving  scoun- 
drels, leave  off,  will  you!  Don't  point  your  guns  at  us, 
or,  by  George  and  the  dragon  and  the  other  champions 
of  Christendom,  I  will  fight." 

He  had  looked  at  the  two  points  of  the  half-moon 
road,  and  seen  that  about  a  dozen  men  were  now  dis- 
mounted, and  were  apparently  taking  aim  at  them. 

"Well,  Yussuf,  we  give  up,"  said  the  professor. 
"  Perhaps,  after  all,  they  may  be  honest  people.  Will 
you  go  to  them  and  ask  what  they  want  with  us?" 
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"  They  are  brigands,  excellency." 

"  Well,  ask  them  what  they  will  take  to  let  us  con- 
tinue our  journey  in  peace,"  cried  Mr.  Burne.  "  Offer 
'em  five  shillings  all  round;  I  suppose  there  are  about 
fifty — or,  no,  say  we  will  give  them  ten  pounds  to  go 
about  their  business;  and  a  precious  good  day's  work 
for  the  ragged  jacks." 

"  I  will  go  forward,"  said  Yussuf.  "  Excellency,"  he 
continued  to  the  professor,  "  trust  me,  and  I  will  make 
the  best  bargain  I  can." 

"Go  on,  then,"  said  the  professor;  " but  is  there  any 
risk  to  yourself?" 

"  Oh,  no,  effendi,  none  at  all.  I  have  no  fear.  They 
will  know  I  come  as  an  ambassador." 

"  Go  on,  then,"  said  the  professor;  and  the  Turk  rode 
slowly  forward  to  the  men,  who  blocked  their  way,  and 
who  still  held  their  guns  menacingly  before  them  as  if 
about  to  fire. 


CHAPTER   XXXVI. 

GOOD    OUT   OF   EVIL. 

E'VE  brought  our  pigs  to  a  pretty  market," 
grumbled  Mr.  Burne,  as  they  sat  watching 
Yussuf  ride  up  to  the  brigands.    "  It  means 
ruin,  sir,  ruin." 
"  There's  no  help  for  it,  Burne,"  said  the  professor 
calmly;  "it  is  of  no  use  to  complain." 

"  I  am  an  Englishman,  sir,  and  I  shall  grumble  as 
much  and  as  long  as  I  please,"  cried  the  old  gentleman 
snappishly;  "and  you,  Lawrence,  if  you  laugh  at  me, 
sir,  I'll  knock  you  oft  your  horse.  Here,  what  was 
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the  use  of  our  buying  weapons  of  war,  if  we  are  not 
going  to  use  them?" 

"  Their  conversation  has  been  short,"  said  the  pro- 
fessor. "I  suppose  it  is  settled.  So  vexatious  too, 
when  we  were  quite  near  the  ancient  stronghold." 

"Bah!  you've  seen  old  stones  and  ruins  enough, 
man.  I  wish  to  goodness  we  were  back  in  London. 
Well,  Yussuf,  what  do  they  say?" 

"  That  if  your  excellencies  will  surrender  peaceably, 
you  shall  not  be  hurt.  There  is  nothing  else  for  us  to 
do  but  give  up." 

"  And  you  advise  it,  Yussuf  ?"  said  the  professor. 

"Yes,  your  excellency,  we  must  give  up;  and  per- 
haps if  you  are  patient  I  may  find  a  means  for  us  to 
escape." 

"Hah!  that's  better,"  cried  Mr.  Burne;  "now  you 
are  speaking  like  a  man.  Come  along,  then,  and  let's 
get  it  over.  Can  the  brutes  speak  English?" 

"  No,  excellency,  I  think  not.     Shall  I  lead  ? " 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Burne.  "I  shall  go  first,  just  to 
show  the  miserable  ruffians  that  we  are  not  afraid  of 
them  if  we  do  give  up.  Come  along,  Preston.  Con- 
found them!  how  I  do  hate  thieves." 

He  took  a  pinch  of  snuff  and  then  rode  slowly  on 
with  an  angry  contemptuous  look,  closely  followed 
by  his  companions,  to  where  the  brigands  were  await- 
ing them  with  guns  presented  ready  to  fire  if  there 
was  any  resistance. 

As  they  advanced,  the  party  behind  closed  up  quickly, 
all  being  in  the  same  state  of  readiness  with  their 
weapons  till  the  travellers  found  themselves  completely 
hemmed  in  by  as  evil-looking  a  body  of  scoundrels  as 
could  be  conceived.  Every  man  had  his  belt  stuck 
full  of  knives  and  pistols,  and  carried  a  dangerous- 
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looking  gun— that  is  to  say,  a  piece  that  was  risky  to 
both  enemy  and  friend. 

One  man,  who  seemed  to  hold  pre-eminence  from 
the  fact  that  he  was  half  a  head  taller  than  his  com- 
panions, said  a  few  words  in  a  sharp  fierce  manner, 
and  Yussuf  spoke. 

"The  captain  says  we  are  to  give  up  all  our  arms,"  he 
said;  and  the  professor  handed  his  gun  and  sword 
without  a  word,  the  appearance  of  the  weapons  appa- 
rently giving  great  satisfaction  to  the  chief. 

"Here,  take 'em,"  growled  Mr.  Burne;  "you  ugly- 
looking  unwashed  animal.  I  hope  the  gun  will  go  off 
of  itself,  and  shoot  you.  I  say,  Preston,  you  haven't 
given  them  your  revolver." 

"  Hush !  neither  am  I  going  to  without  they  ask  for 
it.  Yussuf  is  keeping  his." 

"  Oh,  I  see,"  said  the  old  lawyer  brightening. 

Lawrence  had  to  resign  his  handsome  gun  and  sword 
next,  the  beauty  of  their  workmanship  causing  quite 
a  buzz  of  excitement. 

After  this,  as  Lawrence  sat  suffering  a  bitter  pang 
at  losing  his  treasured  weapons,  the  chief  said  a  few 
words  to  Yussuf. 

"  The  captain  says,  excellencies,  that  if  you  will  ride 
quietly  to  their  place,  he  will  not  have  you  bound.  I 
have  said  that  you  will  go." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  professor,  "  we  will  go  quietly." 

The  chief  seemed  satisfied,  and  the  prisoners  being 
placed  in  the  middle,  the  whole  band  went  off  along 
the  mountain  path,  higher  and  higher  hour  after  hour. 

There  was  no  attempt  made  to  separate  them,  nor 
yet  to  hinder  their  conversation;  and  the  brigands 
seemed  less  ferocious  now  that  the  business  of  the  day 
had  had  so  satisfactory  a  finish,  for  they  were  congra- 
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tulating  themselves  upon  having  made  a  very  valuable 
haul,  and  the  captives,  after  a  time,  began  to  look 
upon  their  seizure  as  more  interesting  and  novel  than 
troublesome.  That  is  to  say,  all  but  the  professor, 
who  bemoaned  bitterly  the  fact  that  he  should  miss 
seeing  the  old  ruined  stronghold  in  the  mountains, 
which  was  said  to  be  the  highest  ruin  in  the  land. 

"  It  seems  so  vexatious,  Yussuf,"  he  said  towards 
evening,  after  a  very  long  and  tedious  ride  through 
scenery  that  was  wild  and  grand  in  the  extreme;  "just, 
too,  as  we  were  so  near  the  aim  of  all  my  desire." 

"  Bother!"  said  Mr.  Burne,  "  I  wish  they  would  stop 
and  cook  some  dinner.  Are  they  going  to  starve  us?" 

"  No,  excellency;  and  before  an  hour  has  passed, 
if  I  think  rightly,  we  shall  have  reached  the  brigands' 
stronghold.  They  will  not  starve  you,  but  you  will 
have  to  pay  dearly  for  all  you  have." 

"I  don't  care,"  said  Mr.  Burne  recklessly.  "I'd 
give  a  five-pound  note  now  for  a  chop,  and  a  sovereign 
a-piece  for  mealy  potatoes.  This  mountain  air  makes 
me  ravenous,  and  ugh !  how  cold  it  is." 

"  We  are  so  high  up,  excellency,"  said  Yussuf;  and 
then  smiling,  "  Yes,  I  am  right." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  said  the  professor. 

"  I  did  not  like  to  speak  before,  effendi,"  he  said  ex- 
citedly, "for  I  was  not  sure;  but  it  is  as  I  thought; 
they  have  now  turned  into  the  right  road.  Everything 
points  to  it." 

"  Look  here,"  grumbled  Mr.  Burne,  "  I'm  not  in  a 
humour  to  guess  conundrums  and  charades;  speak  out, 
man.  What  do  you  mean?" 

"  I  mean,  excellency,  that  I  have  been  wondering 
where  the  brigands'  strong  place  could  be,  and  I  believe 
I  have  'found  out " 
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"Well,  where  is  it?     A  cave,  of  course?" 

"No,  excellency;  and  you,  effendi,"  he  continued, 
turning  to  the  professor,  "  will  Toe  delighted." 

"What  do  you  mean,  my  good  fellow?"  said  the 
professor  warmly. 

"  That  you  will  have  your  wish.  There  is  no  other 
place  likely,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  this  band  of  men 
have  made  the  old  ruined  stronghold  their  lurking- 
place,  and  you  will  see  the  ruins  after  all." 

"What?"  cried  Mr.  Preston  excitedly. 

"  I  am  not  sure,  excellency,  for  they  may  be  only 
going  to  pass  them  on  our  way  elsewhere;  but  we  are 
now  journeying  straight  for  the  grand  old  remains  we 
sought." 

"  Then,  I  don't  care  what  ransom  I  have  to  pay," 
said  the  professor  eagerly.  "  Lawrence,  my  dear  boy— 
Burne — this  is  not  a  misfortune,  but  a  great  slice  of 
luck." 

"  Oh!  indeed!  is  it?"  said  the  old  lawyer  sarcastically. 
"  I  should  not  have  known." 

It  proved  to  be  as  Yussuf  had  anticipated,  for, 
just  as  the  sun  was  sinking  below  the  mountains,  the 
shelf  of  a  path  was  continued  along  by  the  brink  of  a 
terrible  precipice  which  looked  black  beneath  their 
feet,  and  after  many  devious  windings,  it  ended  as  it 
were  before  a  huge  pile  of  limestone,  at  the  foot  of 
which  rocks  were  piled  up  as  if  they  had  suddenly 
been  dashed  down  from  some  tremendous  tremor  of 
the  mountains. 

"  Where  are  we  going  ? "  said  the  professor. 

"  Up  to  the  top  of  that  great  pile,"  said  Yussuf. 

"But  are  the  ruins  there?" 

"  Yes,  effendi." 

"  And  how  are  we  to  get  there  ? " 
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"  You  will  see,  excellency.  It  is  quite  right.  This 
is  the  robbers'  home,  where  they  could  set  an  army  at 
defiance." 

"But  we  can't  get  up  there,"  said  Lawrence,  gazing 
at  the  dizzy  height. 

As  he  spoke,  the  foremost  horseman  seemed  to  dis- 
appear, but  only  to  come  into  sight  again,  and  then 
it  became  evident  that  there  was  a  zigzag  and  winding- 
path  right  up  to  the  top  of  the  huge  mass  of  rock 
which  towered  up  almost  perpendicularly  in  places, 
and,  ten  minutes  later,  Lawrence  was  riding  up  a  path 
with  so  awful  a  precipice  on  his  right  that  he  closed 
his  eyes. 

But  the  next  minute  the  fascination  to  gaze  down 
was  too  strong  to  be  resisted,  and  he  found  himself 
looking  round  and  about  him,  almost  stunned  by  the 
aspect  of  the  place.  But  the  sure-footed  Turkish  ponies 
went  steadily  on  higher  and  higher  round  curves  and 
sharply  turning  angles  and  elbows,  till  at  last  at  a 
dizzy  height  the  foremost  horseman  rode  in  between 
two  masses  of  rock  surmounted  by  ruined  buildings. 
Then  on  across  a  hideous  gap  of  several  hundred  feet 
deep,  a  mere  split  in  the  rock  bridged  with  the  trunks 
of  pine-trees,  but  awful  to  contemplate,  and  making 
the  travellers  hold  their  breath  till  they  were  across, 
and  amid  the  gigantic  ruins  of  an  ancient  stronghold. 

"  Stupendous ! "  cried  the  professor,  as  they  rode  on 
amidst  the  traces  of  the  former  grandeur  of  the  place. 

"  How  bitterly  cold ! "  said  the  professor. 

"  We  are  to  dismount  here,"  said  Yussuf  quietly, 
"  and  go  into  this  old  building." 

They  obeyed,  glad  to  descend  from  their  horses, 
which  were  taken  away,  and  then  they  were  ushered 
to  a  great  stone-built  hall  where  a  fire  was  burning, 
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which  seemed  cheery  and  comfortable  after  their  long 
ride. 

There  were  rugs  on  the  floor,  the  roof  was  sound, 
and  the  window  was  covered  by  a  screen  of  straw 
which  made  the  place  dark  save  for  the  warm  glow  of 
the  fire,  near  which  a  little  Turkish-looking  man  was 
seated,  and  a  largely  proportioned  Turkish  woman  re- 
clined on  a  rough  kind  of  divan. 

"  These  are  to  be  our  quarters,  effendi,"  said  Yussuf, 
after  a  brief  colloquy  with  the  chief,  who  had  accom- 
panied them,  "  and  these  are  our  fellow-prisoners.  But 
he  warns  me  that  if  we  attempt  to  escape  we  shall  be 
shot,  for  there  are  sentries  on  the  watch." 

"All  right,"  said  Mr.  Burne  approaching  the  fire; 
"  tell  him  not  to  bother  us  to-night,  only  to  give  us  the 
best  they've  got  to  eat,  or  else  to  let  us  have  our  bag- 
gage in  and  leave  us  to  shift  for  ourselves." 

Just  then  an  exclamation  escaped  the  big  Turkish 
woman,  who  sprang  to  her  feet,  and  ran  and  caught 
the  professor's  hand. 

"Mr.  Preston!"  she  cried.  "Do  you  not  know 
me?" 

"Mrs.  Chumley!"  cried  the  professor.     "You  here!" 

"  Yes,  we've  been  prisoners  here  for  a  month.  Char- 
ley, you  lazy  fellow,  get  up;  these  are  friends." 

"Oh,  are  they?"  said  the  little  Turk,  rising  slowly. 
"  Well,  I'm  jolly  glad  of  it,  for  I'm  sick  of  being  here. 
Hallo,  young  Lawrence,  I've  often  thought  about 
you;  how  are  you?  Getting  better?  That's  right. 
See  you  are.  How  do,  Preston?  How  do,  Mr.  Burne? 
I  say!  Ha-ha-ha!  You're  all  in  for  it  now." 

"For  shame,  Charley,  to  talk  like  that,"  cried  the 
lady.  "  Come  up  to  the  fire  all  of  you.  1  am  very 
glad  to  see  you  here." 
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"Oh,  you  are,  eh,  madam?"  said  the  old  lawyer 
sharply,  as  he  warmed  his  hands  over  the  blaze. 

"  Well,  I  do  not  mean  that,"  said  the  lady;  "  but  it  is 
always  pleasant  to  meet  English  people  when  you  are 
far  from  home." 

Just  then  the  robber  chief  nodded,  said  a  few  words 
to  Yussuf,  and  the  prisoners  were  left  alone. 


CHAPTER    XXXVII. 

A   QUESTION   OF   RANSOM. 


I  ICE  state  of  affairs  this,  Mr.  Preston,"  said 
the  little  prisoner  holding  out  his  arms. 
"Here's  a  dress  for  a  gentleman;"  and  he 
displayed  tlie  rags  of  Turkish  costume 
he  wore.  "  Chaps  saw  me  at  my  club  now." 

"  Charley,  will  you  hold  your  tongue,"  cried  his  lady 
angrily.  "  How  am  I  to  explain  our  position  if  you 
will  keep  on  chattering  so?" 

"  But,  my  darling — 

"  Will  you  be  quiet,  Charley.  Look  here,  Mr. 
Preston,"  she  continued,  "  it's  just  three  weeks  ago,  as 
we  were  travelling  in  this  horrible  country  at  least 
ten  miles  away,  we  were  seized  by  these  horrid  men, 
and  brought  here.  They've  taken  everything  we  had, 
and  given  us  these  miserable  clothes,  and  every  night 
they  come  to  us  and  say — " 

"  They'll  cut  off  our  heads  to-rnorrow  morning." 

"  Will  you  be  quiet,  Charley,"  cried  the  lady,  stamp- 
ing her  foot.  "How  am  I  to  explain?  Am  I  not 
always  telling  you  what  a  chatter-box  you  are." 
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"  Yes,  my  dear,  always." 

"Silence,  sir!  Mr.  Preston,"  she  continued,  as  her 
little  husband  went  softly  to  Lawrence,  and  drew  him 
aside  to  go  on  whispering  in  his  ear — "Mr.  Preston, 
no  one  knows  what  we  have  suffered.  As  I  was  say- 
ing— I  hope  you  are  listening,  Mr. — Mr. — Mr. — Mr. — " 

"  Burne,  ma'am,"  said  the  old  lawyer  bowing. 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  had  forgotten.  Mr.  Burne.  I  beg  your 
pardon.  As  I  was  saying  they  come  every  night,  and 
say  that  to-morrow  morning  they  will  cut  off  our  heads 
and  send  them  to  Smyrna  as  an  example,  if  our  ransom 
does  not  come." 

"Your  ransom,  madam?"  said  the  professor. 

"  Yes.  Five  thousand  pounds — three  for  me  and  two 
for  poor  Charley;  and  though  we  have  sent  for  the 
money,  it  does  not  come.  Isn't  it  a  shame?" 

"  Scandalous,  madam." 

"  And  you  can't  tell  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you  here. 
Have  you  brought  the  money?" 

"  Brought  the  money,  ma'am  ?  Why,  we  are  prisoners 
too." 

"Oh,  dear  me,  how  tiresome!"  cried  the  lady.  "I 
thought  you  were  at  first;  and  then  I  thought  you 
were  sent  with  our  ransom.  What  are  we  to  do?  Mr. 
Burne,"  she  continued,  turning  to  him,  "you  said 
you  were  a  lawyer.  Pray,  send  for  these  people  at 
once,  and  tell  them  that  they  will  be  very  severely 
punished  if  they  do  not  set  us  at  liberty." 

"  My  dear  madam,"  said  the  old  lawyer,  "  I  am  only 
just  getting  myself  thawed,  and  I  have  had  nothing 
but  snuff  since  breakfast.  I  must  have  some  food  be- 
fore I  can  speak  or  even  think." 

Meanwhile  little  Mr.  Chumley  was  whispering  to 
Lawrence  on  the  other  side  of  the  fire,  and  relating  all 
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his  troubles.  "  Taken  everything  away,  sir,"  he  said 
— "  watch,  purse,  cigars,  and  I  actually  saw  the  scoun- 
drel who  is  at  the  head  of  them  smoking  my  beautiful 
partagas  that  I  brought  with  me  from  England.  I 
say,  what  had  we  better  do?" 

"  Try  and  escape,  I  suppose,"  said  Lawrence. 

"Escape!  Look  here,  young  man;  are  you  a  fly,  or 
a  bird,  or  a  black  beetle?"  whispered  the  little  man. 

"  I  think  not,"  said  Lawrence  laughing. 

"  Then  you  can't  get  away  from  here,  so  don't  think 
it.  Why,  it's  impossible." 

Just  then  the  fierce-looking  chief  entered,  followed 
by  a  man  carrying  a  great  smoking  dish,  and  as  the 
leader  drew  near  the  fire,  Lawrence  bit  his  lip,  for  he 
saw  that  the  tall  ruffian  was  wearing  his  sword,  and 
carrying  his  handsome  gun  in  the  hollow  of  his  arm. 

The  chief  turned  to  Yussuf,  who  was  seated  in  one 
corner  of  the  room,  and  said  a  few  words  to  him. 

Yussuf  rose  and  addressed  his  little  party  in  a  low 
voice. 

"  The  brigand  captain  says,  excellencies,  that  you 
are  to  be  prepared  to  send  in  one  of  his  men  to-morrow 
morning  as  messenger  to  your  agent  where  you  like. 
You  are  to  write  and  say  that,  if  injury  is  done  to  the 
messenger,  you  will  be  killed.  The  messenger  is  to 
bring  back  six  thousand  pounds — two  for  each  of  you — 
as  a  ransom,  and  that,  upon  the  money  being  paid,  you 
will  be  set  free." 

"  And  if  the  money  be  not  paid,  Yussuf,  what  then  ?" 
said  the  professor  quietly. 

"  The  chief  says  no  more,  excellency." 

"But  he  will  to-morrow  or  next  day,"  cried  Mr. 
Chumley.  "  He'll  say  that  if  the  money  is  not  paid 
he'll—" 
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"  Will  you  be  quiet,  Charley?"  cried  his  wife.  "How 
you  do  chatter,  to  be  sure!  Are  you  going  to  send  for 
the  money?" 

"  I  don't  know  yet,"  said  the  professor  smiling.  "  I 
must  think  over  our  position  iirst." 

"But,  Mr.  Burne!"  cried  the  lady. 

"My  dear  madam,"  said  Mr.  Burne,  "I  can  say 
nothing  till  after  supper.  Here  is  a  dish  of  fowl  and 
rice  to  be  discussed  before  we  do  anything  else.  Here, 
Snooks,  Brown,  Hassan,  Elecampane — what's  your 
name? — lay  the  cloth  and  bring  some  knives  and  forks." 

The  man  addressed  did  not  stir.  He  had  placed  the 
smoking  brass  dish  upon  a  stone  near  the  fire,  and  with 
that  his  duties  seemed  to  be  ended. 

"They  won't  give  you  any  knives  or  forks,"  said 
little  Mr.  Chumley. 

"Will  you  be  quiet,  Charley?"  cried  his  lady.  "No, 
gentlemen,  you  will  have  to  sit  down  all  round  the 
dish  like  this,  and  eat  with  your  fingers  like  pigs." 

"Pigs  haven't  got  any  fingers,"  whispered  little 
Chumley  to  Lawrence.  "  Come  along." 

"What  is  he  whispering  to  you,  Master  Lawrence?" 
said  the  lady  sharply.  "  Don't  take  any  notice  of  what 
he  says.  He  talks  too  much  and  thinks  too  little.  If 
he  had  thought  more  and  said  less  we  should  not  be 
in  this  predicament." 

The  chief  and  his  follower  had  passed  silently  behind 
the  great  rug  stretched  over  the  doorway,  and,  led  by 
their  hunger,  the  prisoners  all  sat  down  round  the  dish 
"like  this,"  to  use  Mrs.  Chumley 's  words — this  being 
tailor  fashion,  or  cross-legged  a  la  Turcque;  and  then,  in 
very  primitive  fashion,  the  supper  of  poor  stringy  fowl 
and  ill-cooked  rice  began. 

The  food  was  very  poor,  the  bread  being  heavy  and 
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black;  but  all  were  too  hungry  to  be  particular,  and  at 
last  the  dish  was  completely  finished,  and  conversation 
respecting  their  position  began,  while  Yussuf  sat  aside 
and  waited  patiently  to  be  questioned. 

"  Look  here,  Yussuf/'  said  the  professor  at  last; 
"  what  is  to  be  done?" 

"  I  fear,  excellency,"  replied  the  guide,  "  that  the  only 
way  of  escape  is  by  paying  the  ransom." 

"  But,  man,  it  is  ruinous,  and  they  dare  not  injure 
us.  Why,  if  the  English  people  knew  of  our  position, 
troops  would  be  sent  to  our  assistance." 

"And  the  brigands  would  resent  their  coming  by 
killing  you  and  your  friends,  excellency." 

"  They  would  not  dare,  Yussuf." 

"I'm  afraid  they  would,  effendi.  They  are  utterly 
reckless  scoundrels,  the  sweepings  of  the  country,  and 
they  are  so  powerful,  and  secure  here  that  they  laugh 
at  the  law,  such  law  as  we  have  in  this  unhappy  land." 

"  But  such  a  state  of  affairs  is  monstrous,  sir,"  said 
Mr.  Burne.  "  I  am  a  lawyer,  sir,  and  I  ought  to  know." 

"  It  is  monstrous,  excellency,"  said  Yussuf;  "but  these 
men  are  outlaws.  You  see  what  a  stronghold  they  have 
if  it  came  to  a  fight;  but  your  friends  or  the  govern- 
ment would  not  dare  to  let  it  come  to  a  fight,  for  if 
they  did  they  would  be  slaying  you." 

"Tchah!"  cried  Mr.  Burne;  "this  is  about  the  knot- 
tiest case  I  ever  did  meet.  I  say,  you,  Lawrence,  a 
nice  position  you  have  placed  us  all  in." 

"I,  Mr.  Burne!"  cried  the  lad  wonderingly. 

"  Yes,  sir,  you.  If  you  had  only  been  quite  well,  like 
a  reasonable  boy  of  your  age,  we  should  not  have  come 
out  here,  and  if  we  hadn't  come  out  here  we  should 
not  have  been  in  this  mess.  There,  I'm  too  tired  to 
talk.  Good-night." 
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He  threw  himself  down  upon  one  of  the  rugs  and 
was  asleep  directly,  while  the  professor  walked  to  the 
doorway,  and  found  two  fierce-looking  sentries  outside, 
one  of  whom  menacingly  bade  him  go  back. 

He  spoke  in  the  Turkish  language;  but  his  manner 
made  his  meaning  plain,  so  Mr.  Preston  went  back  to 
the  fireside,  and  sat  talking  to  the  Chumleys  and  Law- 
rence till  the  latter  fell  fast  asleep;  and  at  last,  in  spite 
of  the  peril  of  his  position,  the  professor  grew  so  weary 
that  the  account  of  the  Chumleys'  troubles  began  to 
sound  soothing,  and,  what  with  the  long  day's  work, 
the  exposure  to  the  keen  mountain  air,  and  the  warmth 
of  the  fire,  he  too  fell  asleep,  and  silence  reigned  in  the 
ancient  structure  that  had  been  made  their  prison. 
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CHAPTER    XXXVIII. 

SUGGESTIONS  OF   ESCAPE. 

HE  morning  broke  so  bright  and  clear,  and 
from  the  window  there  were  so  many 
wonders  of  architecture  visible  in  the  old 
stronghold,  that  the  professor  and  Law- 
rence forgot  for  the  time  that  they  were  prisoners,  and 
stood  gazing  out  at  the  wonderful  scene. 

Where  they  had  been  placed  was  evidently  a  portion 
of  an  old  castle,  and  looking  down  there  were  traces  of 
huge  buildings  of  the  most  solid  construction,  such  as 
seemed  to  date  back  a  couple  of  thousand  years,  and 
yet  to  be  in  parts  as  strong  as  on  the  day  they  were 
placed  and  cemented  stone  upon  stone. 
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Huge  wall,  tremendous  battlement,  and  pillared  re- 
mains of  palace  or  hall  were  on  every  side,  and  as  they 
gazed,  it  seemed  to  them  that  they  could  easily  imagine 
the  presence  of  the  helmeted,  armoured  warriors  who 
had  once  owned  the  land. 

The  sun  was  so  glorious  that  the  professor  proposed 
a  look  round  before  breakfast. 

"  Never  mind  the  inconvenience,  Lawrence,"  he  said, 
"  we  have  fallen  into  a  wonderful  nest  of  antiquities, 
worth  all  our  journey  and  trouble.  Here,  come  along." 

They  went  to  the  doorway,  drew  the  great  rug 
hanging  before  it  aside,  and  were  stepping  out  when  a 
couple  of  guns  were  presented  at  their  breasts,  and 
they  were  angrily  bidden  to  go  back. 

It  was  a  rude  reminder  that  they  were  no  longer 
upon  a  touring  journey,  and  the  fact  was  farther  im- 
pressed upon  them,  after  a  breakfast  of  yaourt  or 
curd,  bread,  and  some  very  bad  coffee,  by  a  visit  from 
the  chief  and  half  a  dozen  men. 

Yussuf  was  called  upon  to  interpret,  and  that  which 
he  had  to  say  was  unpalatable  enough,  for  he  had  to 
bid  them  empty  their  pockets,  and  pass  everything 
they  possessed  over  to  their  captors. 

Watches,  purses,  pocket-books,  all  had  to  go;  but  it 
was  in  vain  to  resist,  and  everything  was  handed  over 
without  a  word,  till  it  came  to  Mr.  Burne's  gold  snuff- 
box, and  this  he  slipped  back  into  his  pocket. 

The  attempt  to  save  it  was  in  vain;  two  sturdy 
scoundrels  seized  him,  one  on  each  side,  and  the  snuff- 
box was  snatched  away  by  the  chief  himself. 

He  uttered  a  few  guttural  sounds  as  he  opened  the 
box,  and  seemed  disappointed  as  he  found  therein  only 
a  little  fine  brown  dust,  into  which  he  thrust  his  finger 
and  thumb. 

(348)  U 
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He  looked  puzzled  and  held  it  to  his  nose,  giving  a 
ffood  sniff,  with  the  result  that  he  inhaled  sufficient  of 

O  ' 

the  fine  dust  to  make  him  sneeze  violently,  and  scatter 
the  remainder  of  the  snuft  upon  the  earth. 

Mr.  Burne  made  a  start  forward,  but  he  was  roughly 
held  back,  and  the  chief  then  turned  to  Yussuf. 

"  Tell  them,"  he  said  in  his  own  tongue,  "  to  write  to 
their  friends,  and  ask  for  the  ransom — two  thousand 
pounds  each,  and  to  say  that  if  the  money  is  not  given 
their  heads  will  be  sent.  Bid  them  write." 

The  fierce-looking  scoundrel  turned  and  stalked  out 
of  the  place  with  his  booty,  and  the  moment  he  was 
free,  Mr.  Burne  dropped  upon  his  knees  and  began 
sweeping  the  fallen  snulf  together  in  company  with  a 
great  deal  of  dust  and  barley  chaff,  carefully  placing 
the  whole  in  his  handkerchief  ready  for  clearing  as 
well  as  he  could  at  his  leisure. 

"  That's  just  how  they  served  us,"  said  Mrs.  Chumley 
dolefully.  "I  thought  they  would  treat  you  the 
same." 

"  So  did  I,"  said  her  husband  dolefully.  "  They've  got 
my  gold  repeater,  and — " 

"  Now,  Charley,  don't — don't — don't  bother  Mr.  Pres- 
ton about  that  miserable  watch  of  yours,  and  I  do  wish 
you  wouldn't  talk  so  much." 

"  But  we  must  talk,  madam,"  cried  Mr.  Burne.  "Here, 
you,  Yussuf,  what's  to  be  done?" 

"  I  can  only  give  one  piece  of  advice,  effendi,"  said 
Yussuf  gravely ;  "  Write." 

"What,  and  ruin  ourselves?" 

"  Better  that  than  lose  your  life,  effendi,"  replied 
the  guide.  "  These  people  are  fierce,  and  half  savage. 
They  believe  that  you  have  money,  and  they  will  keep 
their  word  if  it  is  not  sent." 
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"What,  and  kill  us,  Yussuf?"  said  Lawrence,  with  a 
horrified  look. 

"Not  if  I  can  save  you,  Lawrence  effendi,"  said 
Yussuf  eagerly.  "  But  the  letters  must  be  sent.  It  will 
make  the  villains  think  that  we  are  content  to  wait, 
and  put  them  off  their  guard.  Preston  effendi,  it  is  a 
terrible  increase  of  the  risk,  but  you  will  take  the 
lady?" 

"Take  the  lady?" 

"  Hush !  When  we  escape.  Do  not  say  more  now ; 
we  may  be  overheard.  Write  your  letters." 

"  Then  you  mean  to  try  and  escape." 

"  Try  and  escape,  effendi?"  said  Yussuf  with  a  curious 
laugh;  "why,  of  course." 

"What  will  you  do?" 

"Wait,  excellency,  and  see.  There  are  walls  here, 
and  I  think  places  where  we  might  get  down  past  the 
guards  with  ropes." 

"And  the  ropes?" 

Yussuf  laughed  softly,  and  stared  at  the  rugs  as  he 
said  quietly: 

"  I  can  see  the  place  full  of  ropes,  your  excellency; 
only  be  patient,  and  we'll  try  what  can  be  done  in  the 
darkness.  Write  your  letters  now." 

Mr.  Preston  had  to  appeal  to  the  sentries,  through 
Yussuf,  for  the  necessary  writing  materials,  and  after 
a  good  deal  of  trouble  his  own  writing-case,  which 
had  been  in  the  plundered  baggage,  wras  brought  to 
him.  He  wrote  to  the  vice-consul,  Mr.  Thompson,  at 
Smyrna,  telling  of  their  state,  and  asking  advice  and 
assistance,  telling  him,  too,  how  to  obtain  the  money 
required  if  diplomacy  failed,  and  the  ransom  could  not 
be  reduced. 

This  done,  and  a  similar  letter  being  written  by  Mr, 
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Burne,  the  sentry  was  again  communicated  with,  and 
the  despatches  sent  to  the  chief. 

An  hour  later  there  was  a  little  bustle  in  the  open 
space  before  their  prison,  and  a  couple  of  well-armed 
men  mounted  their  horses,  the  chief  standing  talking 
to  them  for  a  few  minutes,  as  if  giving  them  final 
instructions. 

He  then  summoned  his  prisoners,  and  spoke  to 
Yussuf,  bidding  him  ask  Mr.  Burne,  whose  wonderful 
head-dress  won  for  him  the  distinction  of  being  con- 
sidered the  most  important  personage  present,  whether 
he  would  like  to  make  any  addition  to  his  despatch; 
for,  said  he: 

"  I  have  told  the  people  that  any  attempt  at  rescue 
means  your  instant  death.  I  will  wait  any  reasonable 
time  for  your  ransoms,  and  you  shall  be  well  treated; 
but  I  wrarn  you  that  attempts  to  escape  will  be  death 
to  you.  That  is  all." 

"Wait  a  minute,  Yussuf,"  said  Mr.  Burne.  "Tell 
him  he  can  keep  the  snuff-box  and  welcome,  but  he 
has  a  canister  of  best  snuff  in  the  package  that  was  on 
the  brown  pony.  Ask  him  to  let  me  have  that." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  chief,  on  hearing  the  request,  "  it  is 
of  no  use  to  anyone.  He  can  have  it.  What  a  dog  of  a 
Christian  to  take  his  tobacco  like  that!  Anything  else?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Preston,  on  hearing  the  reply,  "  tell 
him  to  send  his  men  to  watch  me  as  much  as  he  likes, 
but  I  want  leave  to  inspect  the  old  ruins  and  to  make 
drawings.  Tell  him  I  will  not  attempt  to  escape." 

"  No,  effendi,"  said  Yussuf,  "  I  will  not  tell  him  that, 
but  I  will  ask  the  first;"  and  he  made  the  request. 

"What!  is  he— one  of  the  idiot  giaours  who  waste 
their  time  in  seeing  old  stones  and  imitate  them  upon 
paper?" 
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"  Yes,  a  harmless  creature  enough,"  said  Yussuf. 

"  So  I  suppose,  or  he  would  have  fought.  Well,  yes, 
he  can  go  about,  but  tell  him  that  if  he  attempts  to 
leave  my  men  behind  they  will  shoot  him.  Not  that 
he  can  get  away,  unless  he  has  a  djin  to  help  him,  or 
can  fly,"  he  added  with  a  laugh. 

He  \valked  to  his  men,  gave  them  some  further  in- 
structions, and  they  saw  the  two  ambassadors  go  in 
and  out  among  the  ruins  till  they  passed  between  two 
immense  buttresses  of  rock,  and  then  disappear  down 
the  perilous  zigzag  path  that  led  to  the  shelf-like  way. 

"  Yes,"  said  Yussuf,  looking  at  Mr.  Preston,  and  in- 
terpreting his  thoughts,  "  that  is  the  only  way  out,  ex- 
cellency, but  I  do  not  despair  of  making  our  escape. 
It  must  be  a  long  time  before  arrangements  can  be 
made  for  your  release,  and  the  winter  comes  early  here 
in  these  high  places." 

"Winter?"  cried  Lawrence. 

"  Yes,"  said  Yussuf.  "  It  is  fine  and  sunny  one  day, 
the  next  the  snow  has  fallen,  and  a  place  like  this  may 
be  shut  off  from  the  plains  below  for  months.  You 
do  not  wish  to  pass  the  winter  here,  Lawrence 
effendi?" 

"  I  don't  think  I  should  mind,"  replied  the  lad, 
"  everything  is  so  fresh,  and  there  is  so  much  to  see." 

"  Well,  now  they  are  giving  me  leave  to  go  about," 
said  Mr.  Preston  thoughtfully,  "  I  think  I  could  spend 
some  months  in  drawing  and  writing  an  account  of 
this  old  city,  especially  if  they  would  let  me  make 
some  excavations." 

"  But  his  excellency,  Mr.  Burne  ? "  said  Yussuf. 

"Oh!  I've  got  my  snuff — at  least  I  am  to  have  it, 
and  if  they  will  feed  us  well  I  don't  suppose  I  should 
mind  very  much.  The  fact  is,  Preston,  I've  been 
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working  so  hard  all  my  life  that  I  like  this  change. 
Doing  nothing  is  very  pleasant  when  you  are  tired." 

"  Of  course  it  is,"  said  the  professor  smiling. 

"  And  so  long  as  there's  no  nonsense  about  cutting 
oil  men's  heads,  or  any  of  that  rubbish,  I  rather 
like  being  taken  a  prisoner  by  brigands.  I  wonder 
what  a  London  policeman  would  think  of  such  a  state 
of  affairs." 

"  My  masters  are  submitting  wisely  to  their  fate," 
said  Yussuf  gravely;  "and  while  we  are  waiting,  and 
those  people  think  we  are  quite  patient,  I  shall  come 
with  his  excellency  Preston,  and  while  he  draws  I 
shall  make  plans,  not  of  the  city,  but  how  to  escape." 

Further  conversation  was  cut  short  by  the  corning 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chumley,  who  eagerly  asked — at  least 
Mr.  Chumley  wished  to  ask  eagerly,  but  he  was  stopped 
by  his  lady,  who  retained  the  right — what  arrange- 
ments had  been  made.  And  she  was  told. 

"Oh,  dear!"  she  sighed,  "then  that  means  weary 
waiting  again.  Oh,  Charley!  why  would  you  insist 
upon  coming  to  this  wretched  land?" 

Mr.  Chumley  opened  his  mouth  in  astonishment, 
but  he  did  not  speak  then,  he  only  waited  a  few  minutes, 
and  then  took  Lawrence's  arm,  and  sat  whispering  to 
him  apart,  telling  him  how  Mrs.  Chumley  had  insisted 
upon  coming  to  Turkey  when  he  wanted  to  go  to  Paris, 
and  nowhere  else,  and  that  he  was  the  most  miserable 
man  in  the  world. 

Lawrence  heard  him  in  silence,  and  as  he  sat  he 
wondered  how  it  was  the  most  miserable  man  in  the 
world  could  look  so  round  and  happy  and  grow  so  fat. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

YUSSUF   HAS   HIS   WITS   ABOUT   HIM. 

[  HE  weather  was  cold  up  there  in  the  moun- 
tains, and  it  froze  at  night;  but  the  sun  was 
hot  in  the  daytime,  and  the  sky  was  mostly 
of  a  most  delicious  blue.  The  chief  always 
seemed  to  be  scowling,  watchful,  and  suspicious,  but 
the  prisoners  had  nothing  but  their  captivity  to  com- 
plain about.  Rugs  in  abundance — every  one  of  them 
stolen — were  supplied  for  bedding  and  keeping  out  the 
cold  night  air  that  would  have  penetrated  by  door  or 
window.  Upon  proper  representations  being  made  by 
Yussuf  the  food  supply  was  better,  the  guide  installing 
himself  at  once  as  cook,  to  Mr.  Chumley's  great  de- 
light; and  agreeable  dishes — pilaf,  curry,  kabobs,  and 
the  like — were  prepared,  with  excellent  coffee  and  good 
bread,  while  the  scowling  sentries  became  more  agree- 
able, and  took  willingly  to  their  duties,  on  finding  that 
satisfactory  snacks  were  handed  to  them,  and  hot  cups 
of  coffee  on  the  bitter  nights  when  they  sat  watching 
in  their  sheepskin  or  goatskin  cloaks. 

As  for  the  professor,  in  two  days  he  had  forgotten 
that  he  was  a  prisoner,  and  Lawrence  was  the  best  of 
friends  with  the  evil-looking  guards,  who  followed 
them  with  loaded  guns  to  some  old  ruinous  patch  of 
wall,  fortification,  or  hall.  Here  the  professor  was  in 
his  element,  drawing,  planning,  and  measuring,  long- 
ing the  while  to  set  a  dozen  strong-armed  men  to 
work  digging  up  the  stones  embedded  in  the  earth — • 
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a  task  which  he  was  sure  would  be  rewarded  by  the 
discovery  of  many  objects  of  antiquity. 

Parties  of  the  brigands  went  out  now  and  then,  but 
it  was  evident  that  their  object  was  merely  to  forage, 
large  quantities  of  barley  being  brought  in,  and  some 
of  the  old  buildings  being  utilized  for  stores. 

These  seemed  to  be  well  supplied,  and  the  com- 
munity was  preparing  for  the  coming  winter,  so  Yussuf 
told  Lawrence — for  the  days  when  no  food  would  be 
obtainable  perhaps  for  months. 

Everyone  seemed  to  lead  a  careless  nonchalant  life, 
the  prisoners  they  had  taken  would,  no  doubt  it  was 
considered,  bring  in  sufficient  to  make  this  a  prosperous 
year's  work,  and  till  the  ransoms  were  paid  there  was 
little  more  to  do. 

The  days  glided  by,  and  the  watch  over  the  pri- 
soners grew  less  rigid.  There  was  apparently  only 
one  way  out  of  the  stronghold,  and  that  was  always 
carefully  guarded;  and  as  it  was  evident  to  the  cap- 
tors that  the  professor  and  his  companions  were  bent 
upon  studying  the  place,  the  guards  used  to  sit  down 
upon  some  heap  of  old  stones,  with  their  guns  across 
their  knees,  and  smoke  and  sleep,  while  drawings  were 
made,  and  inscriptions  copied. 

Yussuf  became  quite  a  favourite,  for  he  was  a  cook, 
and  often  showed  the  brigands'  wives  how  to  make 
some  savoury  dish;  but  for  the  most  part  he  was  busy 
helping  the  professor,  carrying  his  paper,  cleaning 
stones,  or  performing  some  such  office. 

And  so  the  days  glided  by,  with  the  professor  per- 
fectly contented,  the  old  lawyer  apparently  little 
troubled  so  long  as  his  snuft  held  out,  and  Lawrence 
growing  sturdier,  and  enjoying  the  feeling  of  health 
more  and  more. 
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The  only  discontented  people  were  the  Chumleys, 
the  gentleman  complaining  bitterly  about  the  absence 
of  news,  and  the  lady  because  her  husband  would 
chatter  so  incessantly. 

"  I  say,  Yussuf,"  said  Lawrence  one  night  as  he  sat 
talking  to  the  guide,  "  they  won't  cut  off  our  heads, 
will  they?" 

Yussuf  shook  his  head. 

"I  have  only  one  dread,"  he  replied;  "and  that  is 
of  an  attempt  being  made  to  rescue  us." 

"  I  don't  see  anything  to  be  afraid  of  there,"  said 
Lawrence  laughing. 

"  But  I  do,"  said  the  Turk  seriously.  "  If  an  attack 
were  made,  those  people  would  become  fierce  like 
dogs  or  rats  at  bay,  and  then  they  might  take  our 
lives." 

"  They  would  not  without,  then?" 

"  No,"  said  Yussuf ;  "  they  would  threaten,  and  hold 
out  for  a  heavy  ransom,  but  if  the  friends  that  have 
been  written  to  are  clever,  they  will  make  the  ransom 
small,  and  we  shall  be  freed.  But  it  may  take  a  long 
time,  for  the  brigands  will  hold  out  as  long  as  they 
think  there  is  a  chance  of  getting  a  large  sum.  They 
are  safe  here;  they  have  abundant  stores,  and  nothing 
to  do:  they  can  afford  to  wait." 

"Well,  I'm  sure  Mr.  Preston  is  in  no  hurry,"  said 
Lawrence;  "nobody  is  but  the  Chumleys." 

"  And  I,"  said  Yussuf  smiling. 

"  You  ?  why,  I  thought  you  were  happy  enough. 
You  haven't  said  a  word  lately  about  escaping." 

"No,"  replied  Yussuf  smiling;  "  but  sometimes  those 
who  are  so  quiet  do  a  great  deal.  I  am  afraid  of  the 
winter  coming  with  its  snow  and  shutting  us  in  for 
months  when  we  could  not  escape,  for,  even  if  the 
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snow  would  let  us  pass,  we  should  perish  in  the  cold. 
I  have  been  hard  at  work." 

"  You  have,  Yussuf  ?  What  have  you  been  doing  ? 
Oh,  I  know;  making  plans." 

"  And  ropes,"  said  Yussuf  gravely. 

"  Ropes  ?     I  have  seen  you  make  no  ropes." 

"  No,  because  you  were  asleep.     Wait  a  moment." 

He  rose  quietly  and  walked  to  the  entrance,  draw- 
ing the  rug  that  hung  there  aside  and  peering  out,  to 
come  back  as  softly  as  he  left  his  seat,  and  glanc- 
ing at  where  the  professor,  wearied  out  with  a  hard 
day's  work,  was,  like  his  companions  by  the  fire,  fast 
asleep. 

"  The  guards  are  smoking  out  there,  and  are  safe," 
said  Yussuf.  "  See  here,  Lawrence  efferidi,  but  do  not 
say  a  word  to  a  soul." 

"  I  shall  not  speak,"  said  Lawrence. 

Yussuf  gave  another  glance  at  the  Chumleys,  and 
then  stepped  to  a  corner  of  the  great  hall-like  place 
which  formed  their  prison,  drew  aside  a  rug  on  the 
floor,  lifted  a  slab  of  stone,  and  pointed  to  a  coil  of 
worsted  rope  as  thick  as  a  good  walking-stick,  and 
evidently  of  great  length. 

It  was  only  a  few  moments'  glance,  and  then  the 
stone  was  lowered,  the  dust  swept  over  it,  and  the  rug 
drawn  across  again. 

"  You  see  I  am  getting  ready,"  said  Yussuf. 

"  But  what  are  we  going  to  do?" 

"  I  have  been  watching  and  waiting,"  whispered  the 
guide,  "  and  I  have  found  a  place  where  we  can  descend 
from  the  old  wall  over  the  great  defile." 

"  But  it  is  so  awful  a  place,  Yussuf." 

"  Yes,  it  is  awful ;  but  there  is  a  ledge  we  can  reach, 
and  then  creep  along  and  get  beyond  the  sentries. 
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Then  all  will  be  easy,  for  we  can  get  a  long  way  some 
dark  night  before  the  alarm  is  given,  and  in  the  day 
we  can  hide.  Of  course  we  must  load  ourselves  with 
the  food  we  have  saved  up/' 

"Yes,  yes,  of  course,"  said  Lawrence  thoughtfully; 
"but  Mrs.  Chumley,  she  would  not  go  down  a 
rope." 

"Why,  not?"  said  Yussuf  quietly;  "she  talks  like  a 
man." 

"  When  are  you  going  to  try,  then?"  said  Lawrence 
excitedly. 

"  In  about  ten  days.  I  shall  be  ready  then,  and  the 
nights  will  be  dark.  But,  patience — you  must  not  be 
excited." 

"But  you  will  tell  Mr.  Preston?" 

"  Yes;  to-morrow  night,  when  I  have  finished  my 
first  rope.  Go  to  sleep  now." 

"And  you,  Yussuf?" 

"  Oh,  I  am  going  to  work,"  he  said  smiling.  "  See, 
my  material  is  here." 

He  drew  out  a  handful  of  worsted  threads  which 
were  evidently  part  of  a  rug  which  he  had  unravelled, 
and  as  soon  as  Lawrence  had  lain  down,  the  Turk 
walked  to  the  darkest  corner  of  the  building,  and 
Lawrence  could  just  make  out  that  he  was  busy  over 
something,  but  he  was  perfectly  silent. 
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CHAPTER   XL. 

A   GRAND   DISCOVERY. 

T  was  the  very  next  day  that  the  professor 
took  his  paper,  rule,  and  pencils  down  to  a 
building  that  seemed  to  have  been  a  temple. 
It  was  at  the  very  edge  of  the  tremendous 
precipice,  and  must  once  have  been  of  noble  aspect, 
for  it  was  adorned  with  a  grand  entrance,  with  hand- 
somely carved  columns  supporting  the  nearly  perfect 
roof,  and  the  wonder  was  that  the  brigands  had  not 
utilized  it  for  a  dwelling  or  store.  But  there  it  was, 
empty,  and  the  professor  gazed  around  it  with  rap- 
ture. 

The  guards  stood  at  the  entrance  leaning  against  the 
wall  watching  him  and  Lawrence  carelessly,  and  then, 
going  out  into  the  sunshine,  they  picked  out  a  sheltered 
spot,  and  sat  down  to  smoke. 

The  professor  began  to  draw.  Soon  afterwards  Mr. 
Burne  sat  down  on  a  broken  column  taking  snuff  at 
intervals,  and  Yussuf  seated  himself  with  his  back  to 
the  doorway,  drew  some  worsted  from  his  breast,  and 
began  to  plait  it  rapidly,  while  Lawrence  went  on 
investigating  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  place. 

"  Come  and  look  here,  Yussuf,"  he  cried  at  the  end 
of  a  few  minutes,  and  the  Turk  followed  him  to  a  part 
of  the  building  behind  where  an  altar  must  have  stood 
and  pointed  down. 

"  Look  here,"  he  said ;  "  this  stone  is  loose,  and  goes 
down  when  I  stand  upon  that  corner.  It's  hollow,  too, 
underneath." 
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He  stamped  as  he  spoke,  and  there  was  a  strange 
echoing  sound  came  up. 

"  Hush!"  said  Yussuf  quickly,  and  he  glanced  round 
to  see  if  they  were  observed;  but  they  were  hidden 
from  the  other  occupants  of  the  place;  and,  stooping 
down,  Yussuf  brushed  away  some  rubbish,  placed  his 
hands  under  one  side  of  the  stone  where  it  was  loose, 
and  lifted  the  slab  partly  up. 

The  air  came  up  cool  and  sweet,  so  that  it  did  not 
seein  to  be  a  vault;  but  it  was  evidently  something  of 
the  kind,  and  not  a  well,  for  there  was  a  flight  of  stone 
steps  leading  down  into  the  darkness. 

It  was  but  a  moment's  glance  before  Yussuf  lowered 
the  stone  again,  and  hastily  kicked  some  rubbish  over 
it,  and  lowered  a  piece  of  an  old  figure  across  it  so  as 
to  hide  it  more. 

"  What  is  it?"  said  Lawrence  quickly. 

"I  do  not  know,"  replied  Yussuf.  "It  is  our  dis- 
covery. It  may  be  treasure ;  it  may  be  anything.  Say 
no  word  to  a  soul,  and  you  and  I  will  get  a  lamp, 
escape  from  the  prison  to-night,  and  come  and  examine 
it,  and  see  what  it  is.  It  may  be  a  way  out." 

Lawrence  would  gladly  have  gone  on  at  once,  but 
Yussuf  signed  to  him  to  be  silent;  and  it  was  as  well, 
for  he  had  hardly  time  to  throw  himself  down  on  a 
block  of  stone,  and  sham  sleep,  when  the  guards  came 
sauntering  in  and  looked  suspiciously  round.  Then,  not 
seeing  two  of  their  prisoners,  they  came  on  cautiously, 
and  peered  over  the  stones  that  hid  them  from  where  the 
professor  was  drawing,  to  find  Yussuf  apparently  asleep, 
and  Lawrence  sharpening  his  pocket-knife  upon  a 
stone. 

One  of  the  men  came  forward  and  snatched  the 
knife  away,  saying  in  his  own  tongue  that  boys  had 
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no  business  with  knives,  after  which  he  stalked   off 
and  returned  to  his  old  place  outside. 

"You  see,"  said  Yussuf  quietly,  "it  was  no  time 
now  for  examining  the  place;  wait  till  night." 

For  the  first  time  since  he  had  been  a  prisoner  the 
hours  passed  slowly  to  Lawrence.  It  seemed  as  if  it 
would  never  be  night,  and  every  time  he  met  the  pro- 
fessor's or  Mr.  Burne's  eye,  they  seemed  to  be  taking 
him  to  task  for  keeping  a  secret  from  them. 

Then,  too,  Mrs.  Chumley  appeared  to  be  suspecting 
him,  and  Chumley  drew  him  aside  as  if  to  cross- 
examine  him ;  but  it  was  only  to  confide  a  long  story 
about  how  severely  he  had  been  snubbed  that  day  for 
wanting  to  follow  the  professor  to  the  ruins  where  he 
was  making  his  drawings. 

At  last,  though,  the  guards  had  thrust  in  their  vil- 
lainous faces  for  the  last  time,  according  to  their  cus- 
tom, and  all  had  lain  down  as  if  to  sleep. 

An  hour  must  have  passed,  and  Lawrence  lay  with 
his  heart  beating,  waiting  for  a  summons  from  Yussuf; 
but  it  seemed  as  if  one  would  never  come,  and  the  lad 
was  about  to  give  up  and  conclude  that  their  guide 
had  decided  not  to  go  that  night,  when  a  hand  came 
out  of  the  darkness  and  touched  his  face,  while  a  pair 
of  lips  almost  swept  his  ear,  and  a  voice  whispered: 

"  Rise  softly,  and  follow  me." 

Lawrence  needed  no  second  invitation,  and,  rising 
quickly,  he  followed  Yussuf  to  where  the  rug  hung 
over  the  door. 

"  Bend  down  low,  and  follow  me,"  whispered  the 
Turk.  "  The  guards  are  nearly  asleep." 

He  drew  the  rug  a  little  on  one  side,  and  Lawrence 
saw  where  the  two  men  were  huddled  up  in  their  sheep- 
skin cloaks. 
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"  Do  as  I  do,"  whispered  Yussuf. 

The  moon  was  shining,  and  the  part  where  the 
guards  sat  was  well  in  the  light;  but  a  black  shadow 
was  cast  beneath  the  walls  of  the  great  building,  and 
by  stooping  down  and  keeping  in  this,  the  evading 
pair  were  able  to  get  beyond  the  ken  of  the  guards, 
and  though  lights  shone  out  from  one  ruined  building, 
whether  from  tire  or  lamp  could  not  be  told,  not  a  soul 
was  about,  and  they  were  able  to  keep  on  till  the  in- 
habited part  was  left  behind  and  the  old  temple 
reached. 

"  It  was  a  dangerous  thing  to  do,  Lawrence  effendi," 
said  the  guide.  "  I  repented  promising  to  bring  you, 
for  the  men  might  have  fired." 

"  Never  mind  that,"  whispered  Lawrence.  "  We  are 
safe  now.  Have  you  brought  a  light?" 

"Yes,"  was  the  reply;  and,  by  the  moonlight  which 
shone  through  a  gap,  Yussuf  led  the  way  among  the 
broken  stones  to  the  back  of  the  old  altar,  where,  after 
feeling  about,  he  found  the  side  of  the  stone,  lifted  it 
right  up,  and  leaned  it  against  a  broken  column. 

Then,  after  a  word  of  warning,  he  stooped  down  and 
struck  a  match,  but  the  draught  that  blew  up  the  open- 
ing extinguished  it  on  the  instant. 

Another  and  another  shared  the  same  fate,  after 
giving  them  a  glimpse  of  a  ragged  set  of  stone  steps; 
and  as  it  was  evident  that  no  light  could  be  obtained 
that  way,  Yussuf  took  the  little  lamp  he  had  brought 
into  a  corner  of  the  building,  lit  it,  and  sheltering  it 
inside  his  loose  garment,  he  came  back  to  where  Law- 
rence waited  listening. 

"  I'll  go  first,"  said  Yussuf.     "  Mind  how  you  come." 

He  lowered  himself  into  the  hole,  and  descended  a 
few  steps. 
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"  It  is  quite  safe,"  he  said.  "  Come  down;"  and  Law- 
rence descended  to  stand  by  his  side. 

"Shelter  this  lamp  a  minute,"  whispered  Yussuf. 
"  I  must  close  the  stone,  or  the  light  will  be  out." 

Lawrence  took  the  lamp,  the  perspiration  standing 
on  his  forehead  the  while,  as  he  felt  that  this  was 
something  like  being  Aladdin,  and  descending  into  the 
cave  in  search  of  the  wonderful  lamp. 

"Suppose,"  he  thought,  "that  Yussuf  should  step 
out  and  leave  him  in  this  horrible  place  to  starve  and 
die.  Nobody  would  ever  guess  that  he  was  there,  and 
no  one  would  hear  his  cries.  What  was  the  place — a 
tomb?  And  had  Yussuf  gone  and  left  him?" 

There  was  a  low  dull  hollow  sound  as  the  stone 
descended  into  its  place,  and  a  cry  rose  to  the  lad's 
lips,  but  it  had  no  utterance,  for  Yussuf  said  softly 
from  above: 

"  Now  you  may  show  the  light,  and  we  can  see 
where  we  are." 

Lawrence  drew  a  breath  of  relief  as  he  took  the 
lio-ht  from  his  breast,  and  saw  that  he  was  standing 
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upon  a  very  rough  flight  of  stone  steps,  with  the 
rugged  wall  of  rock  on  either  side. 

Yussuf  took  the  lamp  and  held  it  up,  showing  a 
rough  arch  of  great  stones  over  their  heads,  and  the 
square  opening  over  a  rough  landing  where  they  had 
descended,  while  on  either  side  the  rock  looked  as  if 
at  some  time  it  had  been  split,  and  left  a  space  vary- 
ing from  four  to  six  feet  wide,  the  two  sides  being 
such  that,  if  by  some  convulsion  of  nature  they  were 
closed,  they  would  have  fitted  one  into  the  other. 

"  Follow  close  behind  me,"  said  Yussuf.  "  This  must 
lead  into  some  vault  or  perhaps  burial-place.  You  are 
not  frightened?" 
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"  Yes,  I  am,"  said  Lawrence  in  a  low  tone. 

"  Shall  we  go  back?" 

"  No,  but  I  cannot  help  being  a  little  alarmed." 

Yussuf  laughed  softly. 

"  No  wonder,"  he  said.  "  I  feel  a  little  strange  my- 
self. But  listen,  Lawrence;  what  we  have  to  fear  is  a 
hole  or  crack  in  the  rock  into  which  we  might  fall,  so 
keep  your  eyes  on  the  ground." 

But  their  path  proved  very  easy,  always  a  steep 
descent,  sometimes  cut  into  stairs,  sometimes  merely 
a  rugged  slope,  and  always  arched  over  by  big  un- 
cemented  stones. 

No  vault  came  in  sight,  no  passage  broke  off  to 
right  or  left;  it  was  always  the  same  steep  descent — a 
way  to  some  particular  place  made  by  the  ancients, 
who  had  utilized  the  crevice  or  split  in  the  rock,  and 
arched  it  over  to  make  this  rugged  passage. 

"I  think  I  understand,"  said  Yussuf,  when  they 
had  gone  on  descending  for  quite  three  hundred  yards. 

"What  is  it?"  said  Lawrence;  "a  tomb?" 

"  No." 

"A  treasure  chamber?" 

"  No." 

"What,  then?" 

"  There  must  be  a  spring  of  good  water  somewhere 
down  at  the  bottom,  and  this  was  of  great  value  to  the 
people  who  built  this  place  on  the  rock.  Shall  we  go 
any  farther?" 

"  Yes,  I  want  to  see  the  spring,"  said  Lawrence.  "  I 
am  not  so  frightened  now." 

"  There  is  quite  a  current  of  air  here,"  said  Yussuf, 
when  they  had  descended  another  hundred  yards  or 
so.  "  The  spring  must  be  in  the  open  air,  and  out  by 
the  mountain  side." 

(  348 )  X 
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Lawrence  was  too  intent  upon  his  feet  to  answer, 
and  they  descended  another  fifty  yards,  when  Yussuf 
stopped,  for  the  way  was  impeded  by  a  piled-up  mass 
of  fallen  stones,  and  on  looking  up  to  see  if  they  were 
from  the  roof  they  found  that  the  arching  had  ceased, 
and  that  the  roof  was  the  natural  rock  of  wedged-in 
masses  fallen  from  above. 

"  We  can  get  no  farther,"  said  Yussuf,  holding  the 
lamp  above  his  head. 

"Look,  look!"  said  Lawrence  softly;  "there  is  a 
light  out  there." 

Yussuf  looked  straight  before  him;  and  placing  the 
lamp  upon  the  ground,  and  shading  it  with  his  coat, 
there,  sure  enough,  not  more  than  a  dozen  yards  away, 
was  a  patch  of  light — bright  moonlight. 

"  I  was  wrong,"  said  Yussuf  calmly;  "this  is  not  the 
way  to  a  spring,  but  a  road  from  that  temple  down  to 
some  pathway  along  by  the  side  of  the  mountain,  and 
closed  up  by  these  fallen  stones.  Lawrence  effendi,  we 
shall  not  want  my  ropes  to  descend  from  the  walls. 
You  have  found  a  way  out  of  the  old  place  that  has 
lain  hidden  for  hundreds  of  years." 

"Do  you  think  so?" 

"  Yes;  and  that  we  have  only  to  set  to  work  and  clear 
away  these  stones  sufficiently  to  reach  the  entrance, 
and  then  we  can  escape." 

"  Let  us  begin,  then,  at  once,"  cried  Lawrence  joy- 
ously. 

"  No;  we  will  go  back  now,  and  examine  the  way,  so 
as  to  make  sure  that  our  course  up  and  down  is  safe. 
Then  we  will  get  back,  and  be  satisfied  with  our  night's 
work." 

"  Yes,"  said  Yussuf,  when  he  reached  the  stone  again; 
"  ifc  is  all  quite  plain.  I  could  come  up  and  down  here 
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in  the  dark,  and  there  will  be  light  enough  at  the  bot- 
tom in  the  daytime  to  see  what  to  do." 

He  raised  the  stone  after  extinguishing  his  lamp, 
and  they  both  stepped  out ;  the  stone  was  lowered  into 
its  place,  a  little  earth  and  dust  thrown  over  it  and  a 
few  fragments  of  rubbish,  and  then  the  midnight  wan- 
derers stole  back  to  the  prison,  but  only  to  stop  short 
in  the  shadow  with  Lawrence  chilled  by  horror.  For, 
as  they  were  about  to  step  up  to  the  portal,  one  of  the 
guards  yawned  loudly,  rose,  and  walked  to  the  rug, 
drew  it  aside,  and  looked  in. 

He  stood  there  gazing  in  so  long,  that  it  seemed 
as  if  he  must  have  discovered  that  there  were  absen- 
tees; but,  just  as  Lawrence  was  in  despair,  he  dropped 
the  curtain,  walked  back  to  his  companion,  and  sat 
down  with  his  back  to  the  portal. 

Yussuf  wasted  no  time,  but  glided  along  in  the 
shadow,  and  Lawrence  followed;  but  as  he  reached  the 
portal  he  kicked  against  a  piece  of  loose  stone  and  the 
guards  sprang  up. 

Lawrence  would  have  stood  there  petrified,  but 
Yussuf  dragged  him  in,  hurried  him  across  the  interior, 
threw  him  down,  and  took  his  place  behind  him. 

"Pretend  to  be  asleep,"  he 'whispered;  and  he  turned 
his  face  away,  as  the  steps  of  the  guards  were  heard, 
and  they  lifted  the  rug  curtain  and  came  in  with 
a  primitive  kind  of  lantern,  to  look  round  and  see 
if  all  were  there,  being  satisfied  on  finding  them  appar- 
ently asleep,  and  going  back  evidently  believing  it 
was  a  false  alarm. 

"  Safe  this  time,  Yussuf,"  whispered  Lawrence. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  guide.  "  Now  sleep  in  peace,  for  you 
have  discovered  a  way  to  escape." 
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CHAPTER  XLL 

THE    TIME   FOR   FLIGHT. 

I  NT)  you  are  sure,  Yussuf  ?"  said  Mr.  Preston 
two  days  later. 

"  Yes,  effendi.  I  have  been  there  alone 
twice  since,  and  in  a  few  hours  I  had  moved 
enough  stones  to  let  me  through  to  the  light,  and  in  a 
few  hours  more  I  can  make  the  passage  so  easy  that  a 
lady  can  go  through." 

"And  where  the  light  shines  in?" 

"  Is  just  over  a  narrow  rugged  path  leading  down 
the  mountain  —  a  way  that  has  been  forgotten. 
Effendi,  after  I  have  been  there  once  again  the  way  is 
open,  and  though  the  path  is  dangerous  it  will  lead  to 
safety,  and  we  must  escape." 

"When?"  said  Mr.  Preston  eagerly. 

"  As  soon  as  we  can  collect  a  little  food — not  much, 
but  enough  to  carry  us  to  the  nearest  village  where  we 
can  get  help." 

"And  our  goods — our  property?" 

"  Must  stay,  excellency.  Once  you  are  all  safe  we 
can  send  the  soldiery  by  the  path  by  which  we  left, 
for  the  brigands  will  not  know  how  we  have  escaped." 

"  Well,  I  can  save  my  drawings,"  said  the  professor, 
"  and  they  will  be  worth  all  the  journey,  as  we  have 
no  ransom  to  pay." 

The  next  day  Mr.  Burne  was  let  into  the  secret,  but 
it  was  decided  not  to  tell  the  Chumleys  till  they  were 
awakened  on  the  night  of  the  attempt. 

It  was  hard  work  to  keep  down  the  feeling  of  ela- 
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tion  so  as  not  to  let  the  chief  see  that  the  captives 
were  full  of  hope,  for  he  came  day  by  day  to  visit  them 
and  complain  about  the  length  of  time  his  messengers 
were  gone. 

But  the  secret  was  well  kept,  and  those  who  shared 
it,  in  obedience  to  Yussuf's  suggestion,  began  to  store 
away  portions  of  their  provisions  so  as  to  be  prepared 
at  any  moment  for  a  journey  which  might  take  them 
for  many  days  through  the  mountains  away  from 
village  or  beaten  track. 

"  I  shall  leave  this  place  with  regret,"  the  professor 
said  with  a  sigh;  "  but  I  must  say  I  do  not  relish  pay- 
ing for  my  stay  with  every  shilling  I  have  scraped 
together  during  my  life." 

"No.  Let's  get  away,  Preston,"  said  Mr.  Burne. 
"  Oh,  if  I  could  only  commence  an  action  against  these 
scoundrels  for  our  imprisonment !  I'd  make  them  smart." 

They  were  sitting  together  among  the  ruins,  and 
their  thoughts  naturally  reverted  to  Yussuf  and  his 
reticent  ways,  for  two  days  had  passed  since  he  had 
made  any  communication,  and  he  had  seemed  to  be 
more  retiring  than  ever. 

The  sun  was  shining  brightly,  and  warmed  the 
stones  where  they  sat,  but  the  air  seemed  to  be  pierc- 
ingly cold,  and  Mr.  Burne  shivered  more  than  once, 
and  got  up  to  walk  about. 

"  I  shall  not  be  sorry  to  get  down  out  of  the  moun- 
tains," he  said.  "What  do  you  say,  Lawrence?" 

"  Oh !  I've  liked  the  stay  up  here  very  well,  it  has 
all  been  so  new  and  different;  and  besides,  I  have  been 
so  well,  and  I  feel  so  strong." 

"Yes,  you  are  better,  my  boy,"  said  Mr.  Burne, 
nodding  his  head  approvingly. 

"  I  used  to  feel  tired  directly  I  moved,"  continued 
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Lawrence,  "  but  now  I  scarcely  ever  feel  tired  till  quite 
night.  Yussuf  says  it  is  the  mountain  air." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  professor  dryly,  "  it  is  the  mountain 
air.  Where  is  Yussuf?" 

"Here,  excellency,"  said  their  guide;  and  they  all 
started  with  surprise,  he  had  approached  so  quietly. 
"  I  was  coming  to  tell  you  that  I  have  been  up  to  the 
top  of  the  old  temple,  and  have  at  length  traced  the 
ancient  path.  I  have  only  seen  parts  of  it  here  and 
there,  but  I  can  make  out  the  direction  it  takes,  and 
it  is  right  opposite  to  that  by  which  we  came." 

"But  where  does  it  lead?"  said  the  professor. 

"Away  west,  eftendi — where,  I  cannot  say;  but  let 
us  get  out  of  this  place  and  I  will  lead  you  in  safety 
somewhere." 

"But  the  old  path  —  is  it  very  dangerous?"  said 
Mr.  Burne. 

"  I  went  out  upon  it  last  night  in  the  darkness,  and 
followed  it  for  a  couple  of  miles,  excellency.  It  is 
dangerous,  but  with  care  we  can  get  safely  along." 

"You  have  quite  cleared  the  passage,  then?"  said 
the  professor. 

"  Right  to  the  mouth,  effendi.  There,  so  as  not  to 
excite  notice,  I  have  only  left  a  hole  big  enough  to 
crawl  from.  Not  that  anyone  could  see,  except  from 
the  mountain  on  the  other  side,  and  nobody  is  ever 
there." 

"  When  do  we  go,  then?"  said  Lawrence  eagerly. 

"If  their  excellencies  are  willing,  to-morrow  night," 
said  Yussuf.  "  Every  hour  I  am  expecting  to  see  the 
messenger  return,  and  you,  gentlemen,  forced  to  agree 
to  some  terms  by  which  in  honour  you  will  be  bound 
to  pay  heavy  amounts,  and  then  it  will  not  be  worth 
while  to  escape." 
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"I  say,  look  here,  Yussuf,"  said  Mr.  Burne,  "are  you 
real  or  only  sham?" 

Yussuf  frowned  slightly. 

"Your  excellency  never  trusted  me,"  he  replied 
proudly. 

"  I  did  not  at  first,  certainly,"  said  the  old  lawyer. 
"  I'll  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  in  the  full  swing  of  my 
suspicions  I  was  almost  ready  to  think  that  you 
had  been  playing  into  the  brigands'  hands  and  had 
sold  us." 

"Oh,  Mr.  Burne!"  cried  Lawrence  reproachfully. 

"You  hold  your  tongue,  boy.  You're  out  of  court. 
You  haven't  been  a  lawyer  for  nearly  forty  years; 
I  have." 

"  I  have  tried  hard  to  win  Mr.  Burne's  confidence," 
said  Yussuf  gravely.  "  I  am  sorry  I  have  failed." 

"But  you  have  not  failed,  my  good  fellow,"  cried 
the  old  lawyer.  "  I  only  say,  Are  you  a  real  Turk  or  a 
sham?" 

"Will  your  excellency  explain?"  said  Yussuf  with 
dignity.  "  I  speak  your  tongue,  and  understand  plain 
meanings,  but  when  there  are  two  thoughts  in  a  word 
I  cannot  follow." 

"  I  mean,  my  dear  fellow,  you  so  thoroughly  under- 
stand the  thoughts  and  ways  of  English  gentlemen 
that  it  is  hard  to  think  you  are  a  born  Turk." 

"  Oh!"  said  Yussuf  smiling.  "  I  have  been  so  much 
with  them,  excellency,  and — I  have  tried  to  learn." 

"  There's  a  lesson  for  you,  Lawrence,"  said  the  pro- 
fessor smiling.  "  Well,  then,  Yussuf,  to-morrow  night." 

"  Yes,  excellency." 

"  Then,  had  we  not  better  tell  the  Chumleys?" 

Yussuf  was  silent  for  a  few  moments. 

"I  am  sorry  about  them,"  he  said  at  last.     "We 
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cannot  leave  them  behind,  for  it  would  mean  their 
death ;  but  if  we  fail  in  our  escape,  it  will  be  through 
them.  No,  excellency,  say  no  word  till  we  are  ready 
to  start,  and  then  say,  Come!"' 

"You  are  right,  Yussuf,"  said  Mr.  Burne.  "That 
woman  would  chatter  all  over  the  place  if  she  knew: 
say  nothing,  and  we  must  make  the  best  of  them.  But 
I  say,  isn't  it  turning  very  cold?" 

"  Yes,  excellency,  we  are  high  up  in  the  mountains. 
There  is  no  other  place  so  high  as  this,  and  if  we  do 
not  go  soon  the  winter  will  be  upon  us." 

"Winter?  not  yet,"  said  the  professor. 

"  Your  excellency  forgets  it  is  winter  in  the  moun- 
tains when  it  may  be  only  autumn  in  the  plains." 


CHAPTER   XLII. 

A   SAD   FAILURE. 

T  last! 

The  Chumleys  were  fast  asleep;  the  wood 
fire  had  burned  down  into  a  faint  glow  that 
played  over  the  white  ashes,  and  the  air 
seemed  to  be  piercingly  cold. 

The  guards  had  looked  in  according  to  their  custom, 
and  then  proved  how  cold  it  was  by  stopping  by  the 
fire  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  talking  in  a  low 
tone  together  before  going  out. 

The  provisions,  principally  bread  and  raisins,  were 
taken  out  of  Yussuf's  hiding-place,  where  he  kept  the 
worsted  rope,  and  this  latter  he  wore  twisted  round 
his  chest,  beneath  his  loose  garment,  ready  in  case  it 
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might  be  wanted.  The  food  was  made  into  six  pack- 
ages, and  each  took  his  load,  leaving  two  for  the 
Chumleys,  and  now  a  short  conversation  ensued  about 
Hamed,  whom  they  had  only  seen  once  since  their 
imprisonment.  For  the  driver  had  been  sent  to  another 
part  of  the  old  ruins  with  the  horses. 

The  professor  was  saying  that  they  ought  to  try 
and  get  Hamed  away  with  them;  but  Yussuf  declared 
it  would  be  impossible,  and  said  that  as  a  compatriot 
he  was  perfectly  safe. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  was  decided  to  leave 
him;  and  now,  all  being  ready,  Lawrence  w^as  deputed 
to  awaken  the  Chumleys,  and  bid  them  rise  and 
follow. 

"How  do  you  feel,  my  lad?"  said  the  professor, 
with  his  lips  to  Lawrence's  ears. 

"  Nervous,  sir." 

"No  wonder.  It  seems  cruel  to  have  to  leave  so 
much  behind,  but  never  mind.  Now,  Burne,  are  you 
strung  up?" 

"  Yes,  quite,"  was  the  reply. 

"Ready,  Yussuf?" 

"Yes,  excellency,  and  mind,  once  more,  all  are  to 
follow  me  close  under  the  walls.  Not  a  word  is  to  be 
spoken." 

"  But  you  will  pause  for  a  few  minutes  in  the  sub- 
terranean passage,"  whispered  the  professor.  "  I  must 
see  that." 

"  You  will  have  ample  time,  excellency.  Now,  Law- 
rence effendi,  awaken  your  friends." 

Lawrence  drew  a  long  breath,  and  stooping  down, 
laid  his  hand  upon  Mr.  Chumley's  shoulder. 

"  Don't!"  was  the  gru if  response.1 

"  Mr.  Chumley,  wake  up.     Hush!     Don't  speak." 
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"Eh,  what?  Time  to  get  up.  Why  don't  you  pull 
aside  the  rug?" 

"Hush,  sir!     Wake  up." 

" Eh,  what?     Is  my  wife  ill?" 

"No,  no.     Are  you  awake  now?" 

"Awake?     Yes,  of  course;  what  is  it?" 

"  We  have  a  way  open  to  escape.  Wake  your  wife. 
Tell  her  not  to  speak." 

"But  she  will.     Oceans!"  said  the  little  man  sadly. 

"  She  must  not  speak.  Wake  her ;  tell  her  there  is 
a  way  of  escape,  and  then  you  two  must  carry  these 
parcels  of  food,  and  follow  in  silence." 

"  I  say,  Lawrence,  old  man,  is  it  real?"  he  whispered. 

"Quite!     Quick!     You  are  wasting  time." 

"But  won't  they  shoot  at  us?" 

"Not  if  you  are  both  silent,"  whispered  Lawrence; 
and  creeping  on  all-fours  the  little  man  reached  over, 
awakened  his  wife,  and  communicated  the  news. 

To  the  surprise  of  all  she  woke  up  quite  collected, 
grasped  the  idea  at  once,  and  rose  to  her  feet.  Then 
putting  on  her  head-dress,  and  throwing  a  shawl  over 
her  shoulders  and  securing  the  ends, — 

"  I  am  ready,"  she  said. 

"  Bravo!"  whispered  the  professor.  "  Now,  silence, 
for  we  have  to  pass  the  guards." 

"But  where  are  we  going?"  said  Chumley. 

"  Chumley!     Oh,  that  tongue!"  whispered  his  wife. 

"Silence!"  said  Yussuf  decidedly;  and  then  after  a 
pause,  "  Ready  i" 

There  was  no  reply,  and  taking  this  for  consent,  he 
bade  the  professor  come  last,  after  holding  the  rugs  aside 
till  all  had  passed,  and  then  he  stepped  out,  and  stepped 
back  again,  for  a  piercingly  cold  breath  of  air  had 
darted  into  the  prison. 
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"  It  is  snowing,"  he  said  in  a  low  whisper. 

"Well?"  said  Mr.  Burne,  "we  are  going  down  from 
the  mountain,  and  we  shall  leave  it  behind,  shall  we 
not?" 

"  Yes,  perhaps,"  said  the  guide,  in  a  doubting  man- 
ner. "  Shall  we  risk  it?" 

"Yes,  certainly,"  said  Mr.  Preston.  "We  must  go 
now." 

"  It  is  well,"  said  Yussuf,  and  he  stepped  out,  the 
others  following  in  his  steps;  but  when  it  came  to 
Lawrence's  turn,  to  his  intense  surprise  he  found  that 
his  feet  sank  deep  in  the  softly  gathering  flakes.  He 
looked  to  his  left  as  he  kept  on  by  the  wall;  but  the 
guards  were  not  visible  though  their  voices  could  be 
heard,  and  it  was  evident  that  they  had  sheltered 
themselves  among  some  stones  where  they  were  gossip- 
ing together. 

Not  a  sound  was  heard  but  the  rush  of  wind  as  the 
little  party  crept  on — their  footsteps  were  effectually 
muffled,  and  in  a  few  minutes  they  were  beyond  the 
hearing  of  the  guards,  even  had  they  spoken;  but  they 
had  to  keep  close  together,  for  the  drifting  snow  was 
blinding,  and  hid  their  footprints  almost  as  soon  as 
they  were  formed. 

Away  to  their  left  lay  the  ruins  which  formed  the 
robbers'  town,  and  farther  away,  and  still  more  to  the 
left,  lay  the  way  to  the  entrance,  where  there  was 
quite  a  grand  room,  and  a  goodly  fire  burned;  but  the 
fugitives  could  only  see  snow:  the  air  was  thick  with 
it,  and  they  kept  on  until  Yussuf  stopped  so  suddenly 
that  they  struck  one  against  the  other. 

"What  is  it?"  said  Lawrence,  who  was  next  to  him 
now,  the  Chumleys  having  asked  him  to  go  before 
them. 
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"I  have  lost  my  way,"  said  Yussuf  angrily;  "the 
snow  has  deceived  me.  The  old  temple  should  be  here." 

"  Well,  here  it  is,"  said  Lawrence,  who  had  stretched 
out  his  hand.  "  Here  is  one  of  the  columns." 

"Ha!"  ejaculated  Yussuf;  "good  boy!  Yes,  the 
fourth;  I  know  it  by  this  broken  place  in  the  side. 
Two  more  steps  and  we  are  in  shelter." 

It  was  a  proof  of  his  admirable  powers  as  a  guide  to 
have  found  the  way  in  the  midst  of  the  blinding  snow, 
but  no  one  thought  of  that.  Every  mind  was  strained 
to  the  greatest  pitch  of  tension;  and  when  Yussuf  led 
the  way  into  the  old  temple,  and  the  footsteps  were 
heard  upon  the  marble  floor,  Mr.  Burne  started  and 
thought  that  their  pursuers  were  upon  them. 

"Here  is  the  place,"  said  Yussuf.  "Lawrence  effendi," 
he  continued  as  he  raised  the  stone,  "you  know  the 
way;  go  first  and  lead.  I  must  come  last  and  close 
the  stone,  so  that  they  may  not  know  the  way  we  have 
come." 

"  Is  there  any  danger?"  said  Mrs.  Chumley  excitedly. 

"  None  at  all,"  replied  Lawrence.  "  It  is  only  to 
walk  down  some  rough  steps." 

She  said  no  more,  but  let  herself  be  helped  down 
through  the  opening,  and  in  five  minutes  they  were 
all  in  what  seemed  to  be  quite  a  warm  atmosphere, 
waiting  in  the  intense  darkness  while  Yussuf  carefully 
closed  the  stone. 

"  There  is  nothing  to  mind,"  said  Lawrence.  "  I  have 
been  all  the  way  down  here,  and  I  will  tell  you  when 
the  steps  end  and  the  rough  slopes  begin." 

He  spoke  aloud  now,  in  quite  a  happy  buoyant  man- 
ner which  affected  the  rest,  and  their  spirits  rose  still 
higher  when  Yussuf  suddenly  struck  a  match  and  lit 
the  lamp  which  his  forethought  had  provided. 
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This  done  they  stood  in  the  rugged  arched  passage 
to  shake  off  the  clinging  snow  with  which  they  were 
covered,  and  with  spirits  rising  higher  still  the  whole 
party  followed  Yussuf,  who,  lamp  in  hand,  now  went 
to  the  front. 

"I  should  like  to  stop  here  for  an  hour  or  two  to 
examine  this  roofing  and  the  steps,"  said  the  professor. 
"  Pre-Roman  evidently  We  have  plenty  of  time,  have 
we  not?" 

"  Effendi,  it  would  be  madness,"  cried  Yussuf  angrily. 
"Come  on!" 

"I  have  done,  and  you  are  master  of  the  situation," 
said  the  professor  quietly;  while  Mr.  Burne  burst  into 
a  laugh,  took  snuff,  and  then  blew  his  nose,  so  that  it 
echoed  strangely  along  the  passage. 

"Effendi!"  cried  Yussuf  reproachfully. 

"Tut-tut!"  exclaimed  the  old  lawyer.  "I  thought 
we  were  safe." 

"How  much  farther  have  we  to  go?"  said  Mrs. 
Chumley  at  last. 

"We  are  at  the  bottom,"  replied  Yussuf.  "Mind, 
there  are  stones  here.  You  must  mind  or  you  will 
hurt  yourselves,  and  the  wind  will  put  out  the  lamp 
directly.  There  is  an  opening  here,  and  when  I  have 
thrust  out  a  stone  or  two  we  shall  be  on  a  rocky  path. 
You  will  all  follow  me  closely.  Better  take  hold  of 
hands;  then,  if  one  slips,  all  can  help." 

But  the  wind  did  not  blow  out  the  lamp;  and  as  they 
stood  watching  Yussuf  creep  along  a  narrow  horizontal 
passage  the  light  shone  upon  the  dazzling  snow  which 
had  filled  up  the  hole,  and  after  thrusting  at  it  for  a 
few  minutes  and  scraping  it  down  their  guide  desisted 
and  crept  back. 

"  I  feared  this,"  he  siid  sadly. 
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"Feared!     Feared  what?"  cried  Mr.  Burne. 

"The  snow,  eff'endi.  The  way  is  blocked;  the  snow 
must  be  drifting  down  from  the  mountains  and  falling 
in  sheets." 

"  But  it  will  not  last,  man  ? " 

"Perhaps  for  days,  excellency;  and  even  if  the  hole 
were  open,  I  see  it  would  be  utter  madness  to  brave  the 
dangers  of  that  shelf  of  rock  in  the  face  of  this  storm." 

"Oh,  nonsense!"  cried  Mr.  Burne;  "let's  go  on.  We 
cannot  get  back." 

"His  excellency  does  not  know  the  perils  of  a  moun- 
tain snow-storm  or  he  would  not  say  this.  Suppose 
that  we  could  force  our  way  out  through  that  snow, 
how  are  we  to  find  the  buried  path  with  a  precipice  of 
a  thousand  feet  belowr?  No,  excellencies,  we  are  stopped 
for  the  present  and  must  get  back." 

"How  unfortunate!"  cried  the  professor;  "but  Yussuf 
is  right — we  must  return  and  wait  for  a  better  time. 
Can  we  get  back  unseen?" 

"We  must  try,  excellency;  but  even  if  we  are  caught, 
it  will  not  be  till  after  we  are  out  of  the  passage  and 
the  stone  is  down.  This  must  be  kept  a  secret." 

The  way  back  did  not  seem  long.  The  stone  was 
closed,  and,  low-spirited  and  disheartened,  they  crossed 
the  rugged  floor  of  the  old  temple  and  stood  once  more 
amid  the  snow,  which  had  already  fallen  knee-deep 
and  in  places  drifted  far  deeper.  But,  in  spite  of  the 
confusion  caused  by  what  answered  to  intense  dark- 
ness, Yussuf  led  them  straight  to  the  prison-hall,  and 
then  close  under  its  walls  till  the  rug  yielded  to  his 
hand,  and  as  he  drew  it  aside  quite  a  pile  of  snow 
crumbled  into  the  well -warmed  place  and  began  to 
melt. 

They  were  safely  back  without  discovery;  and  there 
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was  nothing  left  but  to  shake  off  the  clinging  snow, 
and,  after  hiding  their  packages,  try  to  rid  themselves 
of  their  disappointment  in  sleep. 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 

THE   WINTRY   GUARDIAN. 

.  * 

I  OR  four  days  the  snow  fell  incessantly.  The 
aspect  of  the  whole  place  was  changed, 
and  it  was  only  with  difficulty  that  the 
appointed  guards  managed  to  bring  pro- 
visions to  the  prisoners. 

Fortunately  an  ample  supply  of  fuel  was  stacked  by 
the  door,  so  that  a  good  fire  was  kept;  but  on  the 
fourth  day  no  food  was  brought  whatever,  and  but  for 
the  store  they  had  in  concealment  matters  would  have 
looked  bad,  for  there  was  no  knowing  how  much  longer 
the  storm  would  last. 

But  on  the  fifth  day  the  sun  shone  out  brilliantly, 
and  the  brigands  and  their  wives  were  all  busy  with 
shovels  digging  ways  from  place  to  place;  and  when 
at  last  the  prison-hall  was  reached  it  was  through  a 
cutting  ten  feet  deep,  the  snow  being  drifted  right  up 
to  the  top  of  the  lofty  door. 

The  scene  was  dazzling;  the  ruins  piled  up  with  the 
white  snow,  the  mountains  completely  transformed  as 
they  glittered  in  the  sun,  and  above  all  the  sky  seemed 
to  be  of  the  purest  blue. 

The  cold  was  intense,  but  it  was  a  healthy  inspirit- 
ing cold,  and  the  disappointment  and  confinement  of 
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the  past  days  were  forgotten  as  the  glorious  sunshine 
sent  hope  and  life  into  every  heart. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  the  chief  came,  bringing 
with  him  piled  on  the  shoulders  of  a  lad  more  rugs 
and  fur  coats  for  his  prisoners;  and  a  long  conversation 
ensued,  in  which  he  told  them  through  Yussuf  that  he 
expected  his  messengers  would  have  been  back  before 
now,  but  they  had  probably  been  stopped  by  the  snow, 
and  they  must  wait  patiently  now  for  their  return. 

A  further  conversation  took  place  at  the  door  between 
the  chief  and  Yussuf,  and  then  the  former  departed. 

"Well,  Yussuf,"  said  Mr.  Preston  anxiously;  "what 
does  he  say?  Not  execution  yet  from  his  manner?" 

"No,  excellency;  it  is  as  I  feared." 

"Feared?"  cried  Mrs.  Chumley  excitedly;  "are  we  to 
be  kept  closer  prisoners?" 

"  No,  madam ;  you  are  to  have  greater  freedom  now." 

"Freedom?"  all  chorused. 

"Yes,"  said  Yussuf;  "you  are  to  be  at  liberty  to  go 
where  you  please  in  the  old*  city,  but  it  will  not  be  far, 
on  account  of  the  snow." 

"And  outside  the  town?"  said  the  professor. 

"  Outside  the  town,  excellency,"  said  Yussuf  sadly. 
"  You  do  not  realize  that  we  had  a  narrow  escape  that 
night." 

"  Escape?" 

"  Yes,  of  being  destroyed ;  the  snow  everywhere  is 
tremendous.  Even  if  no  more  comes,  we  shall  be  shut 
in  here,  perhaps,  for  months." 

"Shut  in?" 

"Yes;  the  mountains  are  impassable,  and  there  is 
nothing  for  it  but  to  submit  to  fate." 

"  But  the  snow  will  soon  melt  in  this  sunshine." 

"  No,  excellency,  only  on  the  surface,  unless  there  is 
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a  general  thaw.  You  forget  where  we  ?a-e,  high  up  in 
the  Dagh.  Even  where  the  snow  melts,  it  will  freeze 
every  night,  and  make  the  roads  more  impassable.  As 
to  our  path  by  the  side  of  the  precipice  it  will  not  be 
available  for  months." 

There  was  a  serious  calm  in  Yussuf's  words  that  was 
most  impressive.  It  seemed  so  hard,  too,  just  as  they 
had  been  on  the  point  of  escaping,  for  the  winter  to 
have  closed  in  upon  them  so  soon,  and  with  such  ter- 
rible severity;  but  that  their  case  was  hopeless  seemed 
plain  enough,  for  the  guards  were  withdrawn  from 
their  door,  and  in  the  afternoon  they  relieved  the 
tedium  of  their  confinement  by  walking  along  the 
cuttings  that  had  been  made. 

On  every  hand  it  could  be  seen  that  the  brigands 
were  accustomed  to  such  events  as  this ;  firing  and  food 
had  been  laid  up  in  abundance,  and  whether  the  winter, 
or  an  enemy  in  the  shape  of  the  government  troops, 
made  the  attack,  they  were  prepared. 

"  There  is  nothing  for  it,  Lawrence,  but  to  accept  our 
position,  I  suppose,"  said  the  professor. 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Burne,  who  overheard  the  remark; 
"but  suppose  my  snuff  does  not  hold  out,  what 
then?" 

Before  anyone  could  answer,  he  made  a  suggestion 
of  his  own. 

"  Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention,"  he  said. 
"  I  should  have  to  bake  some  of  this  Turkish  tobacco 
and  grind  it  between  stones. 

Then  a  week  glided  away,  and  during  that  time, 
being  left  so  much  to  their  own  devices,  the  brigands 
keeping  in  the  shelter  of  their  homes,  the  professor 
visited  the  ancient  passage  with  Yussuf,  and  carefully 
explored  it. 

( 34S )  Y 
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"Ancient  Greek,"  he  said  when  he  returned,  "like 
the  greater  part  of  this  old  city.  Some  of  it  has  been 
modernized  by  the  Romans,  but  that  passage  is  cer- 
tainly ancient  Greek,  about — " 

"  But  the  way  out — the  way  to  escape,  Mr.  Preston," 
said  Mrs.  Chumley  eagerly,  "  surely  that  is  of  more  con- 
sequence than  your  dates." 

"To  be  sure,  yes;  I  forgot,  ma'am.  Yussuf  made  a 
careful  investigation  of  the  mouth  of  the  passage  where 
it  opens  upon  the  side  of  the  precipice;  in  fact,  I  went 
out  with  him.  The  track  is  many  feet  deep  in  snow, 
and  it  would  be  utter  folly  to  attempt  to  escape." 

"Oh,  dear  me!"  sighed  Mrs.  Chumley. 

"  We  must  bear  our  lot  patiently  till  the  first  thaw 
comes,  and  then  try  and  make  our  way  over  the  moun- 
tains." 

These  were  the  words  of  wisdom,  and  for  long  weary 
weeks  the  prisoners  had  to  be  content  with  their  posi- 
tion. The  brigands  did  a  little  snow-cutting,  and  then 
passed  the  rest  of  their  time  sleeping  b ;  the  fires  they 
kept  up  night  and  day.  Food  was  plentiful,  and  the 
chief  behaved  civilly  enough,  often  paying  his  prisoners 
a  visit,  after  which  they  were  entirely  left  to  their  own 
resources. 

"  We  ought  to  be  low-spirited  captives,"  Mr.  Burne 
used  to  say,  as  he  beat  his  hands  together  to  keep  them 
warm;  "but  somehow  nobody  seems  very  miserable." 

And  this  was  a  fact,  for  every  day  the  professor  kept 
them  busy  with  shovels  digging  away  the  snow  from 
some  piece  of  ruin  he  wished  to  measure  and  draw,  while 
after  the  chief  had  been,  and  noted  what  was  done,  he 
said  something  half  contemptuously  to  his  men,  and 
no  interference  took  place. 

Day  after  day,  with  a  few  intervals  of  heavy  snow 
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and  storm,  the  dazzling  sunshine  continued,  with  the 
brilliant  blue  sky,  and  the  mountains  around  looking 
like  glistening  silver. 

Everywhere  the  same  deep  pure  white  snow,  in 
waves,  in  heaps,  in  drifts,  and  deep  furrows,  silvery  in 
the  day,  and  tinged  with  rose,  purple,  scarlet,  and  gold 
as  the  sun  went  down. 

They  were  so  shut  in  that  an  army  of  men  could  not 
have  dug  a  way  to  them ;  and,  knowing  this,  the  brigands 
dropped  into  a  torpid  state,  like  so  many  hibernating 
bears,  while  the  professor's  work  went  on. 

"  Do  you  know,  Lawrence,"  he  said  one  day,  laying 
down  his  pencil  to  rub  his  blue  fingers,  "  I  think  I 
shall  make  a  great  book  of  this  when  I  have  finished 
it.  I  have  got  the  castle  done,  the  principal  walls,  the 
watch-towers  and  gates,  and  if  there  was  not  so  much 
snow  I  should  have  finished  the  temple;  but,  bless  my 
heart,  boy,  how  different  you  do  look!" 

"Different,  sir!"  said  Lawrence  laughing.  "Oh,  I 
suppose  the  wind  has  made  my  nose  red." 

"  I  did  not  mean  that:  I  meant  altogether.  You  look 
so  well." 

Lawrence  had  been  handling  a  shovel,  throwing 
snow  away  from  the  base  of  an  old  Greek  column,  and 
he  smiled  as  he  said: 

"  Oh,  I  feel  very  well,  sir." 

He  need  not  have  spoken,  for  the  mountain  air  had 
worked  wonders.  Nature  was  proving  the  best  doctor, 
and  the  enforced  stay  in  that  clear  pure  air,  with  the 
incessant  exercise,  had  completely  changed  the  lad. 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 

THE   EVASION. 

HREE  months  had  passed  away,  and  though 
the  hopes  of  the  prisoners  had  been  raised 
several  times  by  the  commencement  of  a 
thaw,  this  had  been  succeeded  again  and 
again  by  heavy  falls  of  snow,  and  by  repeated  frosts 
which  bound  them  more  closely  in  the  stronghold. 

But  at  last  the  weather  completely  changed.  The 
wind  came  one  day  cloud-laden,  and  with  a  peculiar 
sensation  of  warmth.  Thick  mists  hid  the  mountain 
tops,  and  filled  up  the  valleys,  and  a  few  hours  later 
the  professor  and  his  companions  had  to  make  a  rush 
for  the  shelter  of  the  great  hall  that  was  their  prison, 
for  a  terrific  downpour  commenced,  and  for  the  next 
fortnight  continued  almost  incessantly. 

The  change  that  took  place  was  astounding;  the 
mountain  sides  seemed  to  be  covered  with  rills,  which 
rapidly  grew,  as  they  met,  into  mountain  torrents,  which 
swirled  and  foamed  and  cut  their  way  through  the 
dense  masses  of  snow,  till  they  were  undermined  and 
fell  with  loud  reports;  every  now  and  then  the  loosened 
snow  high  up  began  to  slide,  and  gathered  force  till 
it  rushed  down  as  a  mighty  avalanche,  which  crashed 
and  thundered  on  its  course,  bearing  with  it  rock  and 
tree,  and  quite  scraping  bare  places  that  had  been 
covered  with  forest  growth. 

At  first  the  prisoners  started  up  in  alarm  as  they 
heard  some  terrible  rush,  but  where  they  were  placed 
was  out  of  danger;  and  by  degrees  they  grew  used  to 
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the  racing  down  of  avalanche,  and  the  roar  of  the  leap- 
ing and  bounding  torrents,  and  sat  talking  to  Yussuf 
all  through  that  wet  and  comfortless  time  about  the 
probabilities  of  their  soon  being  able  to  escape. 

"The  snow  is  going  fast,"  he  said;  "but  for  many 
days  the  mountain  tracks  will  be  impassable.  We 
must  wait  till  the  torrents  have  subsided:  we  can  do 
nothing  till  then." 

Nearly  four  months  had  passed,  since  they  had  met 
the  brigands  first,  before  Yussuf  announced  that  he 
thought  they  might  venture  to  make  a  new  attempt. 
The  snow  had  pretty  well  gone,  and  the  guards  were 
returning  to  their  stations  at  the  great  gate.  There  was 
an  unwonted  hum  in  the  settlement,  and  when  the  chief 
came  he  seemed  to  take  more  interest  in  his  prisoners, 
as  if  they  were  so  many  fat  creatures  which  he  had 
been  keeping  for  sale,  and  the  time  had  nearly  come 
for  him  to  realize  them,  and  take  the  money. 

In  fact,  one  day  Yussuf  carne  in  hastily  to  announce 
a  piece  of  news  that  he  had  heard. 

The  messengers  were  expected  now  at  any  moment, 
for  a  band  of  the  brigands  had  been  out  on  a  long  for- 
aging excursion,  and  had  returned  with  the  news  that 
the  passes  were  once  more  practicable,  for  the  snow 
had  nearly  gone,  save  in  the  hollows,  and  the  torrents 
had  sunk  pretty  nearly  to  their  usual  state. 

"  Then  we  must  be  going,"  said  Mr.  Burne,  "  eh?" 

"  Yes,  effendi,"  said  the  guide,  "  before  they  place 
guards  again  at  our  door.  We  have  plenty  of  provi- 
sions saved  up,  and  we  will  make  the  attempt  to-night." 

This  announcement  sent  a  thrill  through  the  little 
party,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  day  everyone  was  pale 
with  excitement,  and  walked  or  sat  about  waiting 
eagerly  for  the  coming  of  night. 
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There  was  no  packing  to  do,  except  the  tying  up  of 
the  food  in  the  roughly-made  bags  they  had  prepared, 
and  the  rolling  up  of  the  professor's  drawings — for  they 
had  increased  in  number,  the  brigand  chief  having, 
half-contemptuously,  given  up  the  paper  that  had  been 
packed  upon  the  baggage  horses. 

Mr.  Preston  was  for  making  this  into  a  square  par- 
cel, but  Yussuf  suggested  the  rolling  up  with  waste 
paper  at  the  bottom,  and  did  this  so  tightly  that  the 
professor's  treasure,  when  bound  with  twine,  assumed 
the  form  of  a  stout  staff — "ready,"  Mr.  Burne  said 
with  a  chuckle,  "  for  outward  application  to  the  head 
as  well  as  inward." 

All  through  the  rest  of  that  day  the  motions  of  the 
people  were  watched  with  the  greatest  of  anxiety,  and 
a  dozen  times  over  the  appearance  of  one  of  the 
brigands  was  enough  to  suggest  that  suspicion  had 
been  aroused,  and  that  they  were  to  be  more  closely 
watched. 

But  the  night  came  at  last — a  dark  still  night  with- 
out a  breath  of  air;  and  as,  about  six  o'clock  as  near  as 
they  could  guess,  everything  seemed  quiet,  Yussuf 
went  out  and  returned  directly  to  say  that  there  were 
no  guards  placed,  and  that  under  these  circumstances 
it  would  be  better  to  go  at  once.  No  one  was  likely 
to  come  again,  so  they  might  as  well  save  a  few  hours 
and  get  a  longer  start. 

This  premature  announcement  startled  Mrs.  Chum- 
ley,  so  that  she  turned  faint  with  excitement,  and  un- 
fortunately the  only  thing  they  could  offer  her  as 
a  restorative  was  some  grape  treacle. 

This  stuff  Chumley  insisted  upon  her  taking,  and 
the  annoyazice  roused  her  into  making  an  effort,  and 
she  rose  to  her  feet. 
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"  I'm  ready,"  she  said  shortly;  and  then  in  a  whisper 
to  her  husband,  "  Oh,  Charley,  I'll  talk  to  you  for  this." 

"  Silence!"  whispered  Yussuf  sternly.  "Are  you  all 
ready?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Then  follow  as  before,  and  without  a  woi'd." 

He  drew  aside  the  rug,  and  the  darkness  was  so  in- 
tense that  they  could  not  see  the  nearest  building  as 
they  stepped  out;  but,  to  the  horror  of  all,  they  had 
hardly  set  off  when  a  couple  of  lanterns  shone  out. 
A  party  of  half  a  dozen  men,  whose  long  gun-barrels 
glistened  in  the  light,  came  round  one  of  the  ruined 
buildings,  and  one  of  them,  whose  voice  sent  a  shudder 
through  all,  was  talking  loudly. 

The  voice  was  that  of  the  chief,  and  as  the  fugitives 
crouched  down,  Yussuf  heard  him  bid  his  men  keep  a 
very  stringent  look-out,  for  the  prisoners  might  make 
an  attempt  to  escape. 

Yussuf  caught  Lawrence's  hand  and  drew  him 
gently  on,  while,  as  he  had  Mrs.  Chumley's  tightly 
grasped,  she  naturally  followed,  and  the  others  came 
after. 

"Quick!"  whispered  Yussuf,  "or  we  shall  be  too 
late." 

The  darkness  was  terrible,  but  it  was  in  their 
favour,  so  long  as  they  could  find  the  way  to  the 
old  temple;  and  they  needed  its  protection,  for  they 
had  not  gone  many  yards  among  the  ruins  before 
there  was  an  outcry  from  the  prison,  then  a  keen  and 
piercing  whistle  twice  repeated,  and  the  sounds  of 
hurrying  feet. 

Fortunately  the  old  temple  lay  away  from  the 
inhabited  portion;  and  as  they  hurried  on,  to  the 
great  joy  of  all  they  found  that  the  chief  and  his  men 
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were  not  upon  their  track,  but  were  hurrying  toward 
the  great  rock  gates,  thus  proving  at  once,  so  it  seemed, 
that  they  were  ignorant  of  any  other  way  out  of  the 
great  rock  fortress. 

Once  or  twice  Yussuf  was  puzzled  in  the  darkness, 
but  he  caught  up  the  trail  again,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
led  them  to  the  columned  entrance  of  the  temple,  into 
whose  shelter  they  passed  with  the  noise  and  turmoil 
increasing,  and  lights  flashing  in  all  directions. 

"  Hadn't  we  better  give  up?"  said  Mr.  Chumley,  with 
his  teeth  chattering  from  cold  or  dread. 

"Give  up!     What  for?"  cried  Mr.  Burne. 

"  They  may  shoot  us,"  whispered  the  little  man.  "  I 
don't  mind,  but — my  wife." 

"  Silence!"  whispered  Yussuf,  for  the  noise  seemed  to 
increase,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  people  were 
spreading  all  over  the  place  in  the  search. 

As  Yussuf  spoke  he  hurried  them  on,  and  in  a  min- 
ute or  two  reached  the  stone  that  led  to  the  passage  in 
the  rift. 

It  was  quite  time  he  did,  for  some  of  the  people,  who 
knew  how  they  had  affected  that  place,  were  making 
for  the  temple. 

But  Yussuf  lost  no  time.  He  turned  up  the  stone  in 
an  instant,  and  stood  holding  it  ready. 

"Go  first,  Lawrence  effendi,"  he  whispered;  "help 
Lady  Chumley  and  lead  the  way." 

Lawrence  dropped  down  at  once,  and  Mrs.  Chumley 
followed  with  unexpected  agility;  then  Chumley,  Mr. 
Burne,  the  professor;  and  as  Yussuf  was  following, 
lights  flashed  through  the  old  building,  and  lit  up  the 
roof. 

Fortunately  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  altar  sheltered 
the  guide,  as  he  stepped  down  and  carefully  lowered 
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the  stone  over  his  head  as  he  descended;  and  so  near 
was  he  to  being  seen  that,  as  the  stone  sank  exactly 
into  its  place,  a  man  ran  over  it,  followed  by  half  a 
dozen  more,  their  footsteps  sounding  hollow  over  the 
fugitives'  heads. 

Meanwhile  Lawrence  hurried  Mrs.  Chumley  down, 
the  others  following  closely,  till  the  bottom  of  the 
steps  and  slopes  was  reached,  and  the  cool  night  air 
came  softly  in  through  the  opening. 

There  they  stopped  for  Yussuf  to  act  as  guide;  but, 
though  his  name  was  repeated  in  the  darkness  again 
and  again,  there  was  no  answer,  and  it  soon  became 
evident  that  he  was  not  with  the  party. 

"  We  cannot  go  without  him,"  said  Mr.  Preston  sternly. 
"  Stop  here,  all  of  you,  and  I  will  go  back  and  try  to 
find  him."  But  there  was  no  need,  for  just  then  they 
heard  him  descending. 

"  I  stopped  to  listen,"  he  said.  "  They  have  not  yet 
found  our  track,  and  perhaps  they  may  not;  but  they 
are  searching  the  temple  all  over,  for  they  have  found 
something,  and  I  don't  know  what." 

"  My  bag  of  bread  and  curd!"  said  Mr.  Chumley  sud- 
denly. "  1  dropped  it  near  the  door." 

"Hah!"  ejaculated  Yussuf;  but  no  one  else  said  a 
word,  though  they  thought  a  great  deal,  while  Mr. 
Chumley  uttered  a  low  cry  in  the  darkness,  such  a  cry 
as  a  man  might  give  who  was  suffering  from  a  sharp 
pinch  given  by  his  wife. 

The  next  moment  the  guide  passed  them,  and  they 
heard  him  thrust  out  a  stone,  which  went  rushing 
down  the  precipice,  and  fell  after  some  moments,  as 
if  at  a  great  distance,  with  a  low  pat.  Then  Yussuf 
bade  them  follow,  and  one  by  one  they  passed  out  on 
to  a  narrow  rocky  shelf,  to  stand  listening  to  the  buzz 
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of  voices  and  shouting  far  above  their  heads,  where  a 
faint  nickering  light  seemed  to  be  playing,  while  they 
were  in  total  darkness. 

"  Be  firm  and  there  is  no  danger,"  said  Yussuf ;  "  only 
follow  me  closely,  and  think  that  I  atu  leading  you 
along  a  safe  road." 

The  darkness  was,  on  the  whole,  favourable,  for  it 
stayed  the  fugitives  from  seeing  the  perilous  nature 
of  the  narrow  shelf,  where  a  false  step  would  have 
plunged  them  into  the  ravine  below;  but  they  fol- 
lowed steadily  enough,  with  the  way  gradually  de- 
scending. Sometimes  they  had  to  climb  cautiously 
over  the  rocks  which  encumbered  the  path,  while  twice 
over  a  large  stone  blocked  their  way,  one  which  took 
all  Yussuf 's  strength  to  thrust  it  from  the  narrow  path, 
when  it  thundered  into  the  gorge  with  a  noise  that 
was  awful  in  the  extreme.  . 

Then  on  and  on  they  went  in  the  darkness,  and 
almost  in  silence,  hour  after  hour,  and  necessarily  at  a 
very  slow  pace.  But  there  was  this  encouragement, 
that  the  lights  and  sounds  of  the  rock-fortress  gradu- 
ally died  out  upon  vision  and  ear,  and  after  turning  a 
sharp  corner  of  the  rocks  they  were  heard  no  more. 

"I  begin  to  be  hopeful  that  they  have  not  found 
out  our  way  of  escape,"  said  Mr.  Preston  at  last  in  a 
cheerful  tone;  but  no  one  spoke,  and  the  depressing- 
walk  was  continued,  hour  after  hour,  with  Yussuf 
untiringly  leading  the  way,  and  ever  watchful  of  perils. 

From  time  to  time  he  uttered  a  few  words  of  warn- 
ing, and  planted  himself  at  some  awkward  spot  to  give 
a  hand  to  all  in  turn  before  resuming  his  place  in  front. 

More  than  once  there  was  a  disposition  to  cry  halt 
and  rest,  for  the  walk  in  the  darkness  was  most  ex- 
hausting; but  the  danger  of  being  captured  urged  all 
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to  their  utmost  endeavours,  and  it  was  not.  till  day- 
break, which  was  late  at  that  season  of  the  year,  that 
Yussuf  called  a  halt  in  a  pine-wood  in  a  dip  in  the 
mountains,  where  the  pine  needles  lay  thick  and  dry; 
and  now,  for  "the  first  time,  as  the  little  party  gazed 
back  along  the  faint  track  by  which  they  had  come 
through  the  night,  they  thoroughly  realized  the  ter- 
rible nature  of  their  road. 

"  Everyone  lie  down  and  eat,"  said  Yussuf  in  a  low 
voice  of  command.  "  Before  long  we  must  start  again." 

He  set  the  example,  one  which  was  eagerly  followed, 
and  soon  after,  in  spite  of  the  peril  of  their  position 
and  the  likelihood  of  being  followed  and  captured  by 
the  enraged  chief,  everyone  fell  fast  asleep,  and  felt  as 
if  his  or  her  eyes  had  scarcely  been  closed  when,  with 
the  sun  shining  brightly,  Yussuf  roused  them  to  con- 
tinue their  journey. 

The  path  now  seemed  so  awful  in  places,  as  it 
ran  along  by  the  perpendicular  walls  of  rock,  that 
Chumley  and  Lawrence  both  hesitated,  till  the  latter 
saw  Yussuf's  calm  smile,fullof  encouragement,  when  the 
lad  stepped  out  firmly,  and  seeing  that  his  wife  followed, 
the  little  man  drew  a  long  breath  and  walked  on. 

Now  they  came  to  mountain  torrents  that  had  to  be 
crossed;  now  they  had  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  some 
deep  gorge;  now  to  ascend;  but  their  course  was 
always  downwards  in  the  aggregate,  and  at  nightfall, 
when  Yussuf  selected  another  pine-wood  for  their 
resting-place,  the  air  was  perceptibly  warmer. 

The  next  morning  they  continued  along  the  faintly- 
marked  track,  which  was  kept  plain  by  the  passage  of 
wild  animals;  but  it  disappeared  after  descending  to  a 
stream  in  a  defile;  and  this  seemed  to  be  its  limit,  for 
no  trace  of  it  was  seen  again. 
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For  six  days  longer  the  little  party  wandered  in  the 
mazes  of  these  mountains,  their  guide  owning  that  he 
was  completely  at  fault,  but  urging,  as  he  always  led 
them  down  into  valleys  leading  to  the  south  and  west, 
that  they  must  be  getting  farther  away  from  danger. 

It  was  this  thought  which  buoyed  them  up  during 
that  nightmare-like  walk,  during  which  they  seemed  to 
be  staggering  on  in  their  sleep  and  getting  no  farther. 

It  seemed  wonderful  that  they  should  journey  so  far, 
through  a  country  that  grew  more  and  more  fertile  as 
they  descended  from  the  mountains,  without  coming 
upon  a  village  or  town;  but,  though  they  passed  the 
remains  of  three  ancient  places,  which  the  professor 
was  too  weary  to  examine,  it  was  not  until  the  seventh 
day  that  they  reached  a  goodly-sized  village,  whose 
headman  proved  to  be  hospitable,  and,  on  finding  the 
state  to  which  the  travellers  had  been  reduced  and  the 
perils  through  which  they  had  passed,  he  made  no  diffi- 
culty about  sending  a  mounted  messenger  to  Ansina, 
ninety  miles  away,  with  letters1  asking  for  help. 
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as  the  travellers  were,  sleep, 
good  food,  and  the  soft  sweet  air  soon  re- 
stored them,  and  they  were  ready  to  con- 
_  tinue  their  journey  long  before  their  mes- 
senger returned,  to  bring  faithfully  the  means  for  a 
fresh  start,  with  fresh  ponies,  and  the  necessaries  they 
required,  though  these  were  hard  to  obtain  in  so  out- 
of-the-way  a  place. 
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The  weather  was  threatening  as  they  started  at  last 
for  Ansina,  the  Chumleys  electing  to  accompany  them. 
In  fact,  on  parting,  their  host,  who  had  been  amply 
recompensed  for  his  kindness,  warned  them  to  hasten 
on  to  the  port,  for  snow,  he  said,  would  fall  before  the 
week  was  out,  and  then  the  famished  wolves  would 
descend  from  the  mountains  and  the  plain  become 
dangerous. 

The  advice  was  readily  taken,  for  all  were  quite 
satisfied  that  their  travels  in  Asia  Minor  would  be 
better  ended  for  the  present. 

In  this  spirit  they  made  the  best  of  their  way  to 
the  port,  where  they  arrived  with  the  snow  falling 
slightly,  though  high  up  in  the  mountains  there  was  a 
heavy  storm.  They  took  up  their  quarters  at  the 
best  hotel  in  the  place,  and  could  have  gone  on  at 
once  by  the  steamer  from  Beyrout,  but  at  Lawrence's 
wish  the  departure  was  put  off  till  the  coming  of  the 
next  boat,  a  fortnight  later. 

"  You  do  not  feel  so  well?"  said  Mr.  Preston 
anxiously. 

"Eh,  what,  not  so  well?"  cried. Mr.  Burne,  turning 
to  look  at  Lawrence.  "  Look  here,  don't  say  that.  I 
thought  we  had  cured  him." 

"Oh,  I'm  quite  well  and  strong,"  cried  Lawrence 
quickly. 

"  But  you  seem  so  dull,"  said  the  professor. 

Lawrence  did  not  answer,  but  turned  away  his  head. 

"  I  wish  we  had  gone  on,"  said  Mr.  Preston  anxiously. 
"  There  would  have  been  good  medical  advice  on 
board." 

"  No,  no,  I  am  not  ill,"  said  Lawrence;  and  then  in 
a  broken  voice,  he  cried  excitedly,  "  I  wanted  to  put  it 
off  as  long  as  I  could." 

"What!  going  home,  my  dear  lad?"  said  Mr.  Burne 
eagerly  "  You  are  afraid  of  our  climate  again.  Then 
let's  stay." 
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"No,  no;  it  was  not  that,"  said  Lawrence.  "I — I 
— there,  I  must  say  it.  Yussuf  has — has  been  such  a 
good  fellow,  and  we  shall  have  to  say  good-bye  at 
Smyrna." 

The  professor  was  silent  for  a  few  minutes. 

"  Perhaps  not  for  always,"  he  said  at  last.  "  Yes:  he 
has  been  a  thoroughly  good  fellow,  and  I,  for  one, 
should  like  to  come  out  and  have  another  trip  with 
him.  What  do  you  say?" 

"  Yes,  yes,"  cried  Lawrence  eagerly;  and  he  rushed 
out  of  the  room,  to  be  seen  the  next  minute  holding 
on  by  the  grave-looking  Turk's  arm  and  telling  him 
the  news. 

"Look  at  that,"  whispered  Mr.  Burne  to  the  pro- 
fessor, as  he  eagerly  watched  Yussuf's  countenance. 
"  Now,  if  ever  anyone  tells  me  in  the  future  that  the 
Turks  always  hate  the  Christians,  I  can  give  him  an 
instance  to  the  contrary." 

The  time  soon  glided  by  for  the  coming  of  the  next 
boat,  and  in  due  course  they  landed  at  Smyrna,  where 
the  parting  with  Yussuf  was  more  that  of  friends  and 
friend,  than  of  the  employer  and  employed. 

"If  you  do  come  out  again,  excellencies,  and  T  am 
living,  nothing  shall  stay  me  from  being  your  faithful 
guide,"  he  said,  as  he  stood  at  the  gangway  of  the 
steamer;  and  as  for  you,  Lawrence  eiiendi,  may  the 
blessings  spoken  of  by  the  patriarchs  be  with  you  in 
your  goings  out  and  comings  in,  and  may  the  God  of 
your  fathers  give  you  that  greatest  of  his  blessings, 
health." 

Lawrence  did  not  speak,  but  clung  to  the  faithful 
hand  till  the  Turk  descended  into  the  boat;  and  he 
then  stood  gazing  over  the  gangway  till  the  grave, 
thickly-bearded  countenance  grew  less  and  less  and  at 
last  died  from  his  sight. 

The  little  party  landed  at  Trieste,  where  they  parted 
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from  the  Chumleys,  who  were  going  home;  but  Law- 
rence and  his  friends,  after  repairing  the  damages  to 
their  wardrobes,  went  by  rail  to  Rome,  and  made  that 
their  home  till  the  rigour  of  the  English  spring  had 
passed  away. 

It  was  one  fine  morning  at  the  beginning  of  June, 
that  a  cab  laden  with  luggage  stopped  at  the  old  home 
in  Guilford  Street,  where  the  door  was  opened  by 
Mrs.  Dunn,  who  stared  with  astonishment  at  the  sturdy 
youth  who  bounded  up  the  steps  into  the  hall,  and 
then  clasped  her  in  his  arms. 

"Why,  my  dear,  dear  boy!"  she  cried,  "I  had 
brought  blankets  down  to  wrap  you  in,  and  a  warm 
bath  ready,  and  asked  cook's  husband  to  be  in  waiting 
to  carry  you  upstairs." 

"Why,  nurse,  I  could  carry  you  up,"  cried  Law- 
rence merrily.  "  How  well  you  look !  Ah,  Doctor 
Shorter." 

"  Why,  you  wicked  young  impostor,"  cried  the 
doctor;  "  here  have  I  neglected  two  patients  this  after- 
noon on  purpose  to  come  and  attend  on  you.  I  came 
as  soon  as  nurse  Dunn  told  me  she  had  received  the 
telegram  from  Folkestone.  Bless  my  heart,  how  you 
have  changed!" 

"  Changed,  sir?"  cried  Mr.  Burne,  "I  should  think  he 
has  changed.  He  has  been  giving  up  physic,  and 
trusting  to  the  law,  sir.  See  what  we  have  done!" 

"  Yes,  doctor,"  said  the  professor,  shaking  hands 
warmly.  "  I  think  you  may  give  him  up  as  cured." 

"Cured?  That  he  is!"  cried  the  doctor.  "Well,  live 
and  learn.  I  shall  know  what  to  do  with  my  next 
patient,  now." 

"And  if  here  isn't  Mrs.  Dunn  crying  with  vexation, 
because  she  has  no  occasion  to  make  gruel  and  mix 
mustard  plaisters  for  the  poor  boy,"  cried  Mr.  Burne 
banteringly. 

"  No,  no,  no,  sir,"  said  the  old  woman  sobbing;  "  it  is 
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out  of  the  thankfulness  of  my  poor  old  heart  at  seeing 
my  dear  boy  once  more  well  and  strong." 

The  doctor  took  out  his  note-book,  and  made  a 
memorandum  as  Lawrence  flung  his  arms  round  the 
tender-hearted  old  woman's  neck ;  the  professor  walked 
to  the  window;  and  Mr.  Burne  whisked  out  the  yellow 
handkerchief  he  had  worn  round  his  fez,  and  over 
which  he  had  made  his  only  joke,  that  he  was  so  yellow 
and  red,  he  looked  like  a  fezzan,  and  blew  his  nose 
till  the  room  echoed.  After  which  he  was  obliged  to 
calm  himself  with  a  pinch  of  snuff. 

"  Well,  Lawrence,"  said  the  professor,  after  they  had 
all  dined  together.  "  You  remember  what  you  said  at 
Ansina?" 

"Yes." 

"  What  do  you  say  now  ?  Would  you  go  through  all 
those  wearinesses  and  risks  again  if  I  asked  you?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  at  any  time,  if  Yussuf  is  to  be  our  guide." 

"And  so  say  I,"  cried  Mr.  Burne,  "if  you  would  have 
such  a  cantankerous  old  man." 

"  Ah,  well/'  said  the  professor.  "I  am  not  half 
satisfied.  We  shall  see." 

And  so  it  was  left. 


THE   END. 


"A  better  collection  of  juvenile  books  it  has  not  been  our  privilege  to  examine.  A 
robust  and  healthy  tone  pervades  their  pages ;  and  while  stirring  adventures,  deeds  of 
daring,  and  self-sacrifice  form  an  important  factor  in  the  stories,  information,  histori- 
cal or  otherwise,  constitutes  a  primary  feature."—  Chrittmaa  Bookseller,  1885. 
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THEIR  ENDEAVOURS,  THEIR  ACHIEVEMENTS,  AND  THEIR  TIMES. 

BY  EVELYN  EVERETT  GREEN. 

THE  EVERSLEY  SECRETS. 

BY  R.  STEAD. 

THE  LADS  OF  LITTLE  CLAYTON. 
STORIES  OF  VILLAGE  EOT  LIFE. 

BY  LAURA   E.  RICHARDS. 

THE  JOYOUS  STORY  OF  TOTO. 

TALES   OF  CAPTIVITY  AND   EXILE. 

BY  CAROLINE  AUSTIN. 

DOROTHY'S  DILEMMA:  A  Tale  of  the  Time  of  Charles  I. 

BY  ROSA  MULHOLLAND. 

THE  LATE  Miss  HOLLINGFORD. 

BY  AMY  WALTON. 

THE  HAWTHORNES. 

OUR  FRANK,  AND  OTHER  STORIES. 

GORDON  BROWNE'S  SERIES  OF  OLD  FAIRY  TALES. 

HOP  o'  MY  THUMB. 
BEAUTY  AND  THE  BEAST. 


Also,  New  Books  in  the  Shilling,  Ninepenny,  and  Sixpenny  Series. 

By  F.  BAYFORD  HARRISON, 

Mrs.  GEO.  CUPPLES,  MARY  C.  ROWSELL,  ANNIE  S.  FENN, 
EMMA  LESLIE,  and  other  favourite  Authors. 


BLACKIE    AND   SON'S    BOOKS    FOR   YOUNG   PEOPLE. 


DOWN  THE  SNOW  STATES-. 

Or,  From  Good-night  to  Good-moruing.  By  ALICE  CORKRAN. 
With  60  character  Illustrations  by  GORDON  BROWNE.  Square 
crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  gilt  edges,  6s. 


This  is  a  remark- 
able story :  full  of 
vivid  fancy  and  quaint 
originality.  In  its 
most  fantastic  imagi- 
nings it  carries  with 
it  a  sense  of  reality, 
and  derives  a  singu- 
lar attraction  from 
that  combination  of 
.simplicity,  originality, 
and  subtle  humour 
which  is  so  much 
appreciated  by  lively 
and  thoughtful  chil- 
dren. Children  of 
a  larger  growth  will 
also  be  deeply  inte- 
rested in  Kitty's 
strange  journey:  and 
her  wonderful  expe- 
riences amidst  the 
extraordinary  people 
whom  she  meets.  The 
work  is  profusely  il- 
lustrated by  an  artist 
whose  facile  pencil 
has  portrayed  alike 
the  graceful  and  the 
grotesque,  the  images 
of  goblin  and  fairy 
land  and  the  sem- 
blances of  child  life. 


RLACKIE   AND    SONJS    BOOKS    FOR   YOUNG    PEOPLE. 


BY   PROFESSOR   CHURCH. 


TWO    THOUSAND    YEARS  AGO: 

Or,  The  Adventures  of  a  Koman  Boy.  By  Professor  A.  J. 
CHURCH,  Author  of  "Stories  from  the  Classics."  With  12  full- 
page  Illustrations  by  ADRIEN  MARIE,  in  black  and  tint. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  6s. 

Prof.  Church  has  in  this  story  sought  to  revivify  that  most  interesting 
period,  the  last  days  of  the  Roman  Republic.  The  hero  of  the  story,  Lucius 
Marius,  is  a  young  Roman  who  has  a  very  chequered  career,  being  now 
a  captive  in  the  hands  of  Spartacus,  again  an  officer  on  board  a  vessel  de- 
tailed for  the  suppression  of  the  pirates,  and  anon  a  captive  once  more,  on 
a  pirate  ship.  He  escapes  to  Tarsus,  is  taken  prisoner  in  the  war  with 
Mithradates,  and  detained  by  the  latter  in  Pontus  for  a  number  of  years. 

While  boys  will  follow  with  the  deepest  interest  the  career  of  Lucius, 
they  will  gain  a  clear  insight  into  the  history  and  life  of  the  ancient 
Roman  world. 


"Adventures  well  worth  the  telling. 
The  book  is  extremely  entertaining  as 
well  as  useful,  and  there  is  a  wonderful 
freshness  in  the  Roman  scenes  and 
characters."—  The  Times. 

"Entertaining  in  the  highest  degree 
from  beginning  to  end,  and  full  of  ad- 


venture which  is  all  the  livelier  for  its 
close  connection  with  history."— Spec- 
tator. 

"  We  know  of  no  book  which  will  do 
more  to  make  the  Romans  of  that  day 
live  again  for  the  English  reader."— 
Guardian. 


BY   PROFESSOR    POUCHET. 


THE   UNIVERSE: 

OR  THE  INFINITELY  GREAT  AND  THE  INFINITELY  LITTLE.  A 
Sketch  of  Contrasts  in  Creation,  and  Marvels  revealed  and 
explained  by  Natural  Science.  By  F.  A.  POUCHET,  M.D. 
Illustrated  by  273  Engravings  on  wood.  9th  Edition,  medium 
8vo,  cloth  elegant,  gilt  edges,  7s.  Gd.;  morocco  antique,  16*. 

The  object  of  this  Work  is  to  inspire  and  extend  a  taste  for  natural 
science.  It  is  not  a  learned  treatise,  but  a  simple  study.  The  title  adopted 
indicates  that  the  author  has  gathered  from  creation  at  large,  often  con- 
trasting the  smallest  of  its  productions  with  the  mightiest. 


"We  can  honestly  commend  this 
work,  which  is  admirably,  as  it  is  copi- 
ously illustrated."— Times. 

"  As  interesting  as  the  most  exciting 
romance,  and  a  great  deal  more  likely 
to  be  remembered  to  good  purpose."— 
Standard. 


"Scarcely  any  book  in  French  or  in 
English  is  so  likely  to  stimulate  in  the 
young  an  interest  in  the  physical  pheno- 
mena."— Fortnightly  Review. 

"  The  volume,  and  it  is  a  splendid 
one,  will  serve  as  a  good  pioneer  to  more 
exact  studies."— Saturday  Review. 


BLACKIE   AND    BOSS    BOOKS    FOR    YOUNG   PEOPLE. 


BY   G.  A.   HENTY. 

"Surely  Mr.  Henty  should  understand  boys'  tastes  better  than  any  man  living." 

— The  Times. 

THE    YOUNG   CARTHAGINIAN: 

A  Story  of  the  Times  of  Hannibal.  By  G.  A.  HENTY.  With  12 
full-page  Illustrations  by  C.  J.  STANILAND,  K.I.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  6s. 

When  boys  at  school  read  of  the  history  of  the  Punic  Wars  their  apprecia- 
tion of  the  merits  of  the  struggle  between  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians 
is  usually  slight.  That  it  was  at  first  a  struggle  for  empire,  and  afterwards 
one  for  existence  on  the  part  of  Carthage,  that  Hannibal  was  a  great  and 
skilful  general,  that  he  defeated  the  Romans  at  Trebia,  Lake  Trasimenus, 
and  Cannae,  and  all  but  took  Rome,  and  that  the  Romans  behaved  with 
bad  faith  and  great  cruelty  at  the  capture  of  Carthage,  represents  pretty 
nearly  the  sum  total  of  their  knowledge. 

To  let  them  know  more  about  this  momentous  struggle  for  the  empire  of 
the  world  Mr.  Henty  has  written  this  story,  which  not  only  gives  in  graphic 
style  a  brilliant  description  of  a  most  interesting  period  of  history,  but  is  a 
tale  of  exciting  adventure  sure  to  secure  the  interest  of  the  reader. 

THE  LION   OF  THE  NORTH. 

A  Tale  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  and  the  Wars  of  Religion.  By 
G.  A.  HENTY.  With  12  full-page  Illustrations  by  JOHN 
SCHONBERG,  in  black  and  tint.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant, 
olivine  edges,  6s. 

In  this  story  Mr.  Henty  gives  the  history  of  the  first  part  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War,  a  struggle  unprecedented  in  length,  in  the  fury  with  which  it 
was  carried  on,  and  in  the  terrible  destruction  and  ruin  which  it  caused. 
The  issue  had  its  importance,  which  has  extended  to  the  present  day,  as 
it  established  religious  freedom  in  Germany.  The  army  of  the  chivalrous 
King  of  Sweden,  the  prop  and  maintenance  of  the  Protestant  cause,  was 
largely  composed  of  Scotchmen,  and  among  these  was  the  hero  of  the 
story.  The  chief  interest  of  the  tale  turns  on  the  great  struggle  between 
Gustavus  and  his  chief  opponents  Wallenstein,  Tilly,  and  Pappenheim. 


"As  we  might  expect  from  Mr.  Henty 
the  tale  is  a  clever  and  instructive 
piece  of  history,  and  as  boys  may  be 
trusted  to  read  it  conscientiously,  they 
can  hardly  fail  to  be  profited  as  well  as 
pleased."— The  Times. 

"A  praiseworthy  attempt  to  interest 
British  youth  in  the  great  deeds  of  the 
Scotch  Brigade  iu  the  wars  of  Gusta- 


vus Adolphus.  Mackay,  Hepburn,  and 
Munro  live  again  in  Mr.Heuty's  pages.as 
those  deserve  to  live  whose  disciplined 
bands  formed  really  the  germ  of  the 
modern  British  army." — Athenceum. 

"  A  stirring  story  of  stirring  times. 
This  book  should  hold  a  place  among 
theclassicsofyouthfulfiction."—  United 
Service  Gazette. 


BLACKIE  AND   SON'S   BOOKS   FOR   YOUNG   PEOPLE. 


BY    G.   A.   HENTY. 

"Mr.  Henty  aa  a  boy's  story  teller  stands  iu  the  very  foremost  rank." 

— Glasgow  Herald. 


WITH    WOLFE  IN  CANADA: 

Or,  The  Winning  of  a  Continent.  By  G.  A.  HENTY.  With 
12  full-page  Illustrations  by  GORDON  BROWNE.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  6s. 

In  the  present  volume  Mr.  Henty  has  endeavoured  to  give  the  details 
of  the  principal  events  in  the  struggle  between  Britain  and  France  for 
supremacy  on  the  North  American  continent.  The  importance  of  this 
struggle  can  scarcely  be  overrated,  as  on  the  issue  of  it  depended  not 
only  the  destinies  of  North  America,  but  to  a  large  extent  those  of  the 
mother  countries  themselves.  The  fall  of  Quebec  decided  that  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  should  predominate  in  the  New  World,  that  Britain,  and  not 
France,  should  take  the  lead  among  the  nations,  and  that  English  com- 
merce, the  English  language,  and  English  literature,  should  spread  right 
round  the  globe.  While  thus  of  the  greatest  significance,  this  episode  from 
the  world's  history  lends  itself  pre-eminently  to  the  romantic  style  of  treat- 
ment of  which  Mr.  Henty  is  master. 


WITH   CLIVE  IN  INDIA: 

Or  the  Beginnings  of  an  Empire.  By  G.  A.  HENTY.  With 
12  full-page  Illustrations  by  GORDON  BROWNE,  in  black  aud 
tint.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  6s. 

The  period  between  the  landing  of  Clive  as  a  young  writer  in  India  and 
the  close  of  his  career  was  critical  and  eventful  in  the  extreme.  At  its 
commencement  the  English  were  traders  existing  on  sufferance  of  the 
native  princes.  At  its  close  they  were  masters  of  Bengal  and  of  the  greater 
part  of  Southern  India.  The  author  has  given  a  full  and  accurate  account 
of  the  events  of  that  stirring  time,  and  battles  and  sieges  follow  each  other 
in  rapid  succession,  while  he  combines  with  his  narrative  a  tale  of  daring 
and  adventure,  which  gives  a  lifelike  interest  to  the  volume. 


"  Iu  this  book  Mr.  Henty  has  contrived 
to  exceed  himself  in  stirring  adventures 
and  thrilling  situations.  The  pictures  add 
greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  book." — 
Saturday  Review. 

"Among  writers  of  stories  of  adventure 
for  boys  Mr.  Henty  stands  in  the  very 
first  rank,  and  Mr.  Gordon  Browne  occu- 
pies a  similar  pl;ice  with  his  pencil.  .  .  . 
Those  who  know  something  about  India 


will  be  the  most  ready  to  thank  Mr. 
Henty  for  giving  them  this  instructive 
volume  to  place  in  the  hands  of  their  chil- 
dren."— Academy. 

"  He  has  taken  a  period  of  Indian  His- 
tory of  the  most  vital  importance,  and  he 
has  embroidered  on  the  historical  facts 
a  story  which  of  itself  is  deeply  interest- 
ing. Young  people  assuredly  will  be  de- 
lighted with  the  volume." — Seottman. 


BLACKIE   AND   SON'S    BOOKS    FOR   YOUNG   PEOPLE. 


BY   G.  A.  HENTY. 

"  The  brightest  of  all  the  living  writers  whose  office  it  is  to  enchant  the  boys." 

— Chrittian  Leader. 

THROUGH  THE  FRAY: 

A  Story  of  the  Luddite  Riots.  By  G.  A.  HENTY.  With  12  full- 
page  Illustrations  by  H.  M.  PAGET,  in  black  aud  tint.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  6s. 

The  author  in  this  story  has  followed  the  lines  which  he  worked  out  so 
successfully  in  Facing  Death.  As  in  that  story  he  shows  that  there  are 
victories  to  be  won  in  peaceful  fields,  and  that  steadfastness  and  tenacity 
are  virtues  which  tell  in  the  long  run.  The  story  is  laid  in  Yorkshire  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century,  when  the  high  price  of  food  induced 
by  the  war  and  the  introduction  of  machinery  drove  the  working-classes 
to  desperation,  and  caused  them  to  band  themselves  in  that  wide-spread 
organization  known  as  the  Luddite  Society.  There  is  an  abundance  of 
adventure  in  the  tale,  but  its  chief  interest  lies  in  the  character  of  the 
hero,  and  the  manner  in  which  by  a  combination  of  circumstances  he  is 
put  on  trial  for  his  life,  but  at  last  comes  victorious  "through  the  fray." 

"Mr.  Henty  inspires  a  love  and  ad-   i       "  The  interest  of  the  story  never  flags. 


miration  for  straightforwardness,  truth, 
and  courage.  This  is  one  of  the  best  of 
the  many  good  books  Mr.  Henty  has 
produced,  and  deserves  to  be  classed 
with  his  Facing  Death. "—Standard. 


Were  we  to  propose  a  competition  fer 
the  best  list  of  novel  writers  for  boya 
we  have  little  doubt  that  Mr.  Henty's 
name  would  stand  first."— Journal  of 
Education. 


TRUE  TO    THE    OLD  FLAG: 

A  Tale  of  the  American  War  of  Independence.  By  G.  A. 
HENTY.  With  12  full-page  Illustrations  by  GORDON  BROWNE, 
in  black  and  tint.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  6s. 

In  this  story  the  author  has  gone  to  the  accounts  of  English  officers  who 
took  part  in  the  conflict,  and  lads  will  find  that  in  no  war  in  which  British 
soldiers  have  been  engaged  did  they  behave  with  greater  courage  and 
good  conduct.  The  historical  portion  of  the  book  being  accompanied  with 
numerous  thrilling  adventures  with  the  redskins  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Huron,  a  story  of  exciting  interest  is  interwoven  with  the  general  narrative 
and  carried  through  the  book. 


"  Does  justice  to  the  pluck  and  deter- 
mination of  the  British  soldiers  during 
the  unfortunate  struggle  against  Ameri- 
can emancipation.  The  son  of  an  Ameri- 
can loyalist,  who  remains  true  to  our  flag, 
falls  among  the  hostile  redskins  in  that 
very  Huron  country  which  has  been  en- 
deared to  us  by  the  exploits  of  Hawk- 
eye  and  Chingachgook." — The  Time*. 


"  Mr.  G.  A.  Henty's  extensive  personal 
experience  of  adventures  and  moving 
incidents  by  flood  and  field,  combined 
with  a  gift  of  picturesque  narrative, 
make  his  books  always  welcome  visitors 
in  the  home  circle." — Daily  News. 

"  Very  superior  in  every  way.  The  book 
is  almost  unique  in  its  class  in  having 
illustrative  maps."— Saturday  Review. 


8       BLACKIE  AND  SON'S  BOOKS  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

BY    G.    A.    HENTY 

"Mr.  Henty's  books  never  fail  to  interest  boy  readers."— 


IN   FREEDOM'S   CAUSE: 

A  Story  of  Wallace  and  Bruce.  By  G.  A.  HENTY.  With 
12  full-page  Illustrations  by  GORDON  BROWNE,  in  black  and 
tint.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  6s. 

In  this  story  the  author  relates  the  stirring  tale  of  the  Scottish  War  of 
Independence.  The  extraordinary  valour  and  personal  prowess  of  Wallace 
and  Bruce  rival  the  deeds  of  the  mythical  heroes  of  chivalry,  and  indeed 
at  one  time  Wallace  was  ranked  with  these  legendary  personages.  The 
researches  of  modern  historians  have  shown,  however,  that  he  was  a  living, 
breathing  man — and  a  valiant  champion.  The  hero  of  the  tale  fought  under 
both  Wallace  and  Bruce,  and  while  the  strictest  historical  accuracy  has 
been  maintained  with  respect  to  public  events,  the  work  is  full  of  "hair- 
breadth 'scapes  "  and  wild  adventure. 


"Mr.  Henty  has  broken  new  ground 
as  an  historical  novelist.  His  tale  is  full 
of  stirring  action,  and  will  commend 
itself  to  boys." — Athenteum. 

"It  is  written  in  the  author's  best 
style.  Full  of  the  wildest  and  most 
remarkable  achievements,  it  is  a  tale  of 
great  interest,  which  a  boy,  once  he  has 


begun  it,  will  not  willingly  put  on  one 
side." — The  Schoolmaster. 

"Scarcely  anywhere  have  we  seen  in 
prose  a  more  lucid  and  spirit  stirring 
description  of  Banuockburn  than  the  one 
with  which  the  author  fittingly  closes  his 
volume."— Dumfries  Standard. 


UNDER  DRAKE'S  FLAG. 

A  Tale  of  the  Spanish  Main.  By  G.  A.  HENTY.  Illustrated 
by  12  full-page  Pictures  by  GORDON  BROWNE,  in  black  and 
tint.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  6s. 

A  story  of  the  days  when  England  and  Spain  struggled  for  the  supre- 
macy of  the  sea,  and  England  carried  off  the  palm.  The  heroes  sail  as  lads 
with  Drake  in  the  expedition  in  which  the  Pacific  Ocean  was  first  seen  by 
an  Englishman  from  a  tree-top  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  in  his  great 
voyage  of  circumnavigation.  The  historical  portion  of  the  story  is  abso- 
lutely to  be  relied  upon,  but  this,  although  very  useful  to  lads,  will  perhaps 
be  less  attractive  than  the  great  variety  of  exciting  adventure  through 
which  the  young  adventurers  pass  in  the  course  of  their  voyages. 

"A  stirring  book  of  Drake's  time,  and  hard  to  please  if  lie  wishes  for  anything 

just  such  a  book  as  the  youth  of  this  more  exciting." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

m.-iritiine  country  are   likely  to    prize  "  A  book  of  adventure,  where  the  hero 

highly." — Daily  Telerrra)>h.  meets  with  experience  enough  one  would 

"Ned  in  the  coils  of  the  boa-constrictor  think  to  turn  his  hair  gray." — Harper's 

is  a  wonderful  picture.     A  boy  must  be  Monthly  Magazine. 


BLACKIE   AND    SON'S    BOOKS    FOR   YOUNG    PEOPLE. 

BY    G.  A.  HENTY. 

'Mr.  Heuty  is  the  prince  of  story-tellers  for  boys."— Sheffield  Independent. 


THE  BRAVEST    OF  THE  BRAVE. 

Or,  With  Peterborough  in  Spain.  By  G.  A.  HENTY.  With 
8  full-page  Illustrations  by  H.  M.  PAGET.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
elegant,  5s. 

There  are  few  great  leaders  whose  lives  and  actions  have  so  completely 
fallen  into  oblivion  as  those  of  the  Earl  of  Peterborough.  This  is  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  they  were  overshadowed  by  the  glory  and  successes 
of  Marlborough.  His  career  as  General  extended  over  little  more  than 
a  year,  and  yet,  in  that  time,  he  showed  a  genius  for  warfare  which  has 
never  been  surpassed,  and  performed  feats  of  daring  worthy  of  the  leaders 
of  chivalry. 

Eound  the  fortunes  of  Jack  Stilwell,  the  hero,  and  of  Peterborough,  Mr. 
Henty  has  woven  an  interesting  and  instructive  narrative  descriptive  of 
this  portion  of  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  (1705-6). 


THE  DRAGON  AND    THE  RAVEN: 

Or,  The  Days  of  King  Alfred.  By  G.  A.  HENTY.  With  8  full- 
page  Illustrations  by  C.  J.  STANILAND,  R.I.,  in  black  and 
tint.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  5s. 

In  this  story  the  author  gives  an  account  of  the  desperate  struggle 
between  Saxon  and  Dane  for  supremacy  in  England,  and  presents  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  misery  and  ruin  to  which  the  country  was  reduced  by  the 
ravages  of  the  sea-wolves.  The  hero  of  the  story,  a  young  Saxon  thane, 
takes  part  in  all  the  battles  fought  by  King  Alfred,  and  the  incidents  in 
his  career  are  unusually  varied  and  exciting.  He  is  driven  from  his  home, 
takes  to  the  sea  and  resists  the  Danes  on  their  own  element,  and  being 
pursued  by  them  up  the  Seine,  is  present  at  the  long  and  desperate  siege 
of  Paris. 


"  Perhaps  the  best  story  of  the  early 
days  of  England  which  has  yet  been 
told." — Court  Journal. 

"A  well-built  superstructure  of  fic- 
tion on  an  interesting  substratum  of 
fact.  Treated  in  a  manner  most  attrac- 
tive to  the  boyish  reader."— Athenaeum. 

"A  story  that  may  justly  be  styled 
remarkable.  Boys,  in  reading  it,  will  be 
surprised  to  find  how  Alfred  persevered, 
through  years  of  bloodshed  und  times 


of  peace,  to  rescue  his  people  from  the 
thraldom  of  the  Danes.  We  hope  the 
book  will  soon  be  widely  known  in  all 
our  schools."— Schoolmaster. 

"  We  know  of  no  popular  book  in 
which  the  stirring  incidents  of  the  reign 
of  the  heroic  Saxon  king  are  made  ac- 
cessible to  youug  readers  as  they  are 
here.  Mr.  Henty  has  made  a  book  which 
will  afford  much  delight  to  boys,  and  is 
of  genuine  historic  value."— Scotsman. 
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BY  G.  A.  HENTY. 

"  Mr.  Heuty  is  cue  of  the  best  of  story-tellers  for  young  people."— Spectator. 


A    FINAL   RECKONING- 

A  Tale  of  Bush  Life  iu  Australia.  By  G.  A.  HENTY.  With 
8  full-page  Illustrations  by  W.  B.  WOLLEN.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  elegant,  5s. 

In  this  book  Mr.  Henty  has  again  left  the  battlefields  of  history  and  has 
written  a  story  of  adventure  iu  Australia  in  the  early  days  of  its  settlement, 
when  the  bush-rangers  and  the  natives  constituted  a  real  and  formidable 
danger. 

The  hero,  a  young  English  lad,  after  rather  a  stormy  boyhood,  emigrates 
to  Australia,  where  he  gets  employment  as  an  officer  in  the  mounted  police. 

A  few  years  of  active  work  on  the  frontier,  where  he  has  many  a  brush 
with  both  natives  and  bush-rangers,  gain  him  promotion  to  a  captaincy. 
In  that  post  he  greatly  distinguishes  himself,  and  finally  leaves  the  service 
and  settles  down  to  the  peaceful  life  of  a  squatter. 


ST.   GEORGE  FOR   ENGLAND: 

A  Tale  of  Creasy  and  Poitiers.  By  G.  A.  HENTV.  With  8  full- 
page  Illustrations  by  GORDON  BROWNE,  in  black  and  tint. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  5s. 

No  portion  of  English  history  is  more  crowded  with  great  events  than  that 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  Cressy  and  Poitiers  laid  France  prostrate  at 
the  feet  of  England;  the  Spanish  fleet  was  dispersed  and  destroyed  by  a 
naval  battle  as  remarkable  in  its  incidents  as  was  that  which  broke  up  the 
Armada  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  Europe  was  ravaged  by  the  dreadful 
plague  known  as  the  Black  Death,  and  France  was  the  scene  of  the  terrible 
peasant  rising  called  the  Jacquerie.  All  these  stirring  events  are  treated 
by  the  author  in  Si.  George  for  England.  The  hero  of  the  story,  although 
of  good  family,  begins  life  as  a  London  apprentice,  but  after  countless 
adventures  and  perils,  becomes  by  valour  and  good  conduct  the  squire, 
and  at  last  the  trusted  friend  of  the  Black  Prince. 


"  A  story  of  very  great  interest  for  boys. 
In  his  own  forcible  style  the  author  has 
endeavoured  to  show  that  determination 
and  enthusiasm  can  accomplish  marvel- 
lous results ;  that  courage  is  generally 
accompanied  by  magnanimity  and  gen  tle- 
uess,  and  that  it  is  the  parent  of  nearly  all 
the  other  virtues,  since  but  few  of  them 
can  be  practised  without,  it." — Pall  Mall 
Gazette. 


"Mr.  Henty  has  developed  for  himself 
a  type  of  historical  novel  for  boys  which 
bids  fair  to  supplement,  on  their  behalf, 
the  historical  labours  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
in  the  land  of  fiction. " — Standard. 

"Mr.  Henty  aa  a  boy's  story-teller 
stands  in  the  very  foremost  rank.  With 
plenty  of  scope  to  work  upon  he  has  pro- 
duced a  strong  story  at  once  instructive 
and  entertaining."— Glasgow  Herald. 


BLACKIE   AND    SON'S    BOOKS    FOR   YOUNG    PEOPLE. 


BY    G.  A.    HENTY. 


'  Among  writers  of  stories  of  adventure  for  boys  Mr.  Henty  stands  in  the  very 
first  rank."— A  cade  my. 

FOE   NAME  AND   FAME: 

Or,  Through  Afghan  Passes.  By  G.  A.  HENTY.  With  8  full- 
page  Illustrations  by  GORDON  BROWNE,  in  black  and  tint. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  5s. 

This  is  an  interesting  story  of  the  last  war  in  Afghanistan.  The  hero, 
after  being  wrecked  and  going  through  many  stirring  adventures  among 
the  Malays,  finds  his  way  to  Calcutta,  and  enlists  in  a  regiment  proceed- 
ing to  join  the  army  at  the  Afghan  passes.  He  accompanies  the  force 
under  General  Roberts  to  the  Peiwar  Kotal,  is  wounded,  taken  prisoner, 
and  carried  to  Cabul,  whence  he  is  transferred  to  Candahar,  and  takes 
part  in  the  final  defeat  of  the  army  of  Ayoub  Khan. 


"Mr.  Henty's  pen  is  never  more  effec- 
tively employed  than  when  he  is  de- 
scribing incidents  of  warfare.  The  best 
feature  of  the  book  — apart  from  the 
interest  of  its  scenes  of  adventure— is 
its  honest  effort  to  do  justice  to  the 
patriotism  of  the  Afghan  people." — 
Daily  Neivs. 

"Here  we  have  not  only  a  rousing 


story,  replete  with  all  the  varied  forms 
of  excitement  of  a  campaign,  but  an  in- 
structive history  of  a  recent  war,  and, 
what  is  still  more  useful,  an  account  of 
a  territory  and  its  inhabitants  which 
must  for  a  long  time  possess  a  supreme 
interest  for  Englishmen,  as  being  the 
key  to  our  Indian  Empire.  "—Glasgow 
Herald. 


3Y  SHEER   PLUCK: 

A  Tale  of  the  Ashanti  War.  By  G.  A.  HENTY.  With  8  full-page 
Illustrations  by  GORDON  BROWNE,  in  black  and  tint.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  elegant,  5s. 

The  Ashanti  Campaign  seems  but  an  event  of  yesterday,  but  it  happened 
when  the  generation  now  rising  up  were  too  young  to  have  made  them- 
selves acquainted  with  its  incidents.  Tho  author  has  woven,  in  a  tale  of 
thrilling  interest,  all  the  details  of  the  campaign,  of  which  he  was  himself 
a  witness.  His  hero,  after  many  exciting  adventures  in  the  interior,  finds 
himself  at  Coomassie  just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  is  detained  a 
prisoner  by  the  king,  is  sent  down  with  the  army  which  invaded  the  British 
Protectorate,  escapes,  and  accompanies  the  English  expedition  on  their 
march  to  Coomassie. 

"  Mr.  Henty  keeps  up  his  reputation  as  "Written  with  a  simple  directness, 
a  writer  of  boys'  stories.  '  By  Sheer  Pluck'  force,  and  purity  of  style  worthy  of  De- 
will  be  eagerly  read." — Athenaeum.  foe.  Morally,  the  book  is  every  thing  that 

"The  book  is  one  which  will  not  only  could  be  desired,  setting  before  the  boys 

sustain,  but  add  to  Mr.  Heuty's  reputa-  a  bright  and  bracing  ideal  of  the  English 

tion." — The  Standard.  gentleman." — Christian  Leader. 
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BY   G.    A.    HENTY. 

"Mr.  Heuty's  books  are  always  welcome  visitors  in  the  home  circle."—  Da ily 
News. 

FACING   DEATH: 

Or  the  Hero  of  the  Vaughan  Pit.  A  Tale  of  the  Coal  Mines. 
By  G.  A.  HENTY.  With  8  full-page  Illustrations  by  GORDON 
BROWNE,  in  black  and  tint.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  5s. 

"  Facing  Death  "  is  a  story  with  a  purpose.  It  is  intended  to  show  that 
a  lad  who  makes  up  his  mind  firmly  and  resolutely  that  he  will  rise  in  life, 
and  who  is  prepared  to  face  toil  and  ridicule  and  hardship  to  carry  out  his 
determination,  is  sure  to  succeed.  The  hero  of  the  story  is  a  typical  British 
boy,  dogged,  earnest,  generous,  and  though  ' '  shamefaced  "  to  a  degree,  is 
ready  to  face  death  in  the  discharge  of  duty.  His  is  a  character  for  imita- 
tion by  boys  in  every  station. 


"The  tale  is  well  written  and  well 
illustrated,  and  there  is  much  reality  in 
the  characters." — A  thenoeum. 

' '  If  any  father,  godfather,  clergyman, 


YARNS    O 


or  schoolmaster  is  on  the  look-out  for  a 
good  book  to  give  as  a  present  to  a  boy 
who  is  worth  his  salt,  this  is  the  book 
we  would  recommend." — Standard. 

THE  BEACH. 

Crown  8vo, 


By  G.  A.  HENTY.     With  2  full-page  Illustrations. 
cloth  extra,  Is.  6c?. 


"  This  little  book  should  find  special 
favour  among  boys.  The  yarns  we 
spun  by  old  sailors,  and  while  full  of 


romance  and  adventure,  are  admirably 
calculated  to  foster  a  manly  spirit."— 
The  Echo. 


BY   GEORGE    MANVILLE    FENN. 


IN  THE  KING'S  NAME: 

Or  the  Cruise  of  the  Kestrel.  By  G.  MANVILLE  FENN.  Illus- 
trated by  12  full-page  Pictures  by  GORDON  BROWNE,  in  black 
and  tint.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  6s. 

"In  the  King's  Name"  is  a  spirited  story  of  the  Jacobite  times,  con- 
cerning the  adventures  of  Hilary  Leigh,  a  young  naval  officer  in  the 
preventive  service  off  the  coast  of  Sussex,  on  board  the  Kestrel.  Leigh 
is  taken  prisoner  by  the  adherents  of  the  Pretender,  amongst  whom  is  an 
early  friend  and  patron  who  desires  to  spare  the  lad's  life,  but  will  not  release 
him.  The  narrative  is  full  of  exciting  and  often  humorous  incident. 

"Mr.  Fenii  has  won  a  foremost  place  "Told  with  the  freshness  and  verve 
among  writers  for  boys  'In  the  King's  which  characterize  all  Mr.  Fenu's  writ- 
Name*  is,  we  think,  the  best  of  all  his  iii'js  and  put  him  in  the  front  rank  of 
productions  in  this  field."  Daily  fftics.  writers  for  boys." — Standard. 
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BY    GEORGE    MANVILLE    FENN. 

"Mr.  Manville  Fenn  may  be  regarded  as  the  successor  in  boyhood's  affections 
of  Captain  Mayne  Reid."— Academy. 


DEVON  BOYS: 

A  Tale  of  the  North  Shore.  By  GEORGE  MANVILLE  FENN.  "With 
12  full-page  Illustrations  by  GORDON  BROWNE.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  6*. 

The  adventures  of  Sep  Duncan  and  his  school  friends  take  place  in  the 
early  part  of  the  Georgian  era,  during  the  wars  between  England  and  France. 
The  scene  is  laid  on  the  picturesque  rocky  coast  of  North  Devon,  where  the 
three  lads  pass  through  many  perils  both  afloat  and  ashore.  Fishermen, 
smugglers,  naval  officers,  and  a  stern  old  country  surgeon  play  their  parts 
in  the  story,  which  is  one  of  honest  adventure  with  the  mastering  of  diffi- 
culties in  a  wholesome  manly  way,  mingled  with  sufficient  excitement  to 
satisfy  the  most  exacting  reader.  The  discovery  of  the  British  silver  mine 
and  its  working  up  and  defence  take  up  a  large  portion  of  the  story. 


BROWNSMITH'S  SOY. 

By  GEORGE  MANVILLE  FENN.  With  12  full-page  Illustrations 
by  GORDON  BROWNE,  in  black  and  tint.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
elegant,  olivine  edges,  6*. 

The  career  of  "  Brownsmith's  Boy"  embraces  the  home  adventures  of 
an  orphan,  who,  having  formed  the  acquaintance  of  an  eccentric  old  gar- 
dener, accepts  his  offer  of  a  home  and  finds  that  there  is  plenty  of  romance 
in  a  garden,  and  much  excitement  even  in  a  journey  now  and  then  to 
town.  In  a  half -savage  lad  he  finds  a  friend  who  shows  his  love  and  fidelity 
principally  by  pretending  to  bean  enemy.  In  "Brownsmith's  Boy  "  there 
is  abundance  of  excitement  and  trouble  within  four  walls. 


"'Brownsmith's  Boy 'excels  all  the 
numerous  'juvenile'  books  that  the 
present  season  has  yet  produced." — 
Academy. 

"  Mr.  Fenn's  books  are  among  the 
best,  if  not  altogether  the  best,  of  the 
stories  for  boys.  Mr.  Fenn  is  at  his  best 
in  'Brownsmith's  Boy.'  The  story  is  a 
thoroughly  manly  and  healthy  one." — 
Pictorial  World. 

"  '  Brownsmith's  Boy '  must  rank 
among  the  few  undeniably  good  boys' 
books.  He  will  be  a  very  dull  boy  in- 


deed who  lays  it  down  without  wishing 
that  it  had  gone  on  for  at  least  100 
pages  more."— North  British  Mail. 

"  Is  every  way  a  charming  book  for 
young  people.  The  author  has  much 
of  the  inventiveness  of  the  well-known 
French  writer  Jules  Verne;  indeed,  he 
is  in  the  front  rank  of  writers  of  stories 
for  boys.  Parents  especially  ought  to 
be  very  thankful  to  him  for  providing 
their  sons  with  so  much  wholesome  and 
fascinating  amusement  in  the  way  of 
literature."— Liverpool  Mercury. 
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1  There  is  a  freshness,  a  buoyancy,  a  heartiness  about  Mr.  Fenn's  writings."— Standard. 


THE    GOLDEN  MAGNET: 

A  Tale  of  the  Land  of  the  Incas.  By  G.  MANVILLE  FENN. 
With  12  full-page  Pictures  by  GORDON  BROWNE,  in  black  and 
tint.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  6s. 

The  tale  is  of  a  romantic  lad,  who  leaves  home  to  seek  his  fortune  in 
South  America  by  endeavouring  to  discover  some  of  that  treasure  which 
legends  declare  was  ages  ago  hidden  to  preserve  it  from  the  Spanish  in- 
vaders. He  is  accompanied  by  a  faithful  companion,  who,  in  the  capacity 
both  of  comrade  and  henchman,  does  true  service,  and  shows  the  dogged 
courage  of  the  English  lad  during  the  strange  adventurer  which  befall  them. 

"  There  could  be  no  more  welcome  pre- 
sent for  a  boy.  There  is  not  a  dull  page, 
and  many  will  be  read  with  breathless 
interest." — Journal  of  Education. 


"Told  with  admirable  force  and 
strength.  Few  men  other  than  Mr.  Fenn 
have  the  capacity  for  telling  such  stories 
as  this." — Scotsman. 


BUNYIP    LAND: 

The  Story  of  a  Wild  Journey  in  New  Guinea.  By  G.  MAN- 
VILLE FENN.  With  12  full-page  Illustrations  by  GORDON 
BROWNE.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  6*. 

"  Bunyip  Land  "  is  the  story  of  an  eminent  botanist,  who  ventures  into 
the  interior  of  New  Guinea  in  his  search  for  new  plants.  Years  pass  away, 
and  he  does  not  return;  and  though  supposed  to  be  dead,  his  young  wife 
and  son  refuse  to  believe  it ;  and  as  soon  as  he  is  old  enough  young  Joe 
goes  in  search  of  his  father,  accompanied  by  Jimmy,  a  native  black.  Their 
adventures  are  many  and  exciting,  but  after  numerous  perils  they  discover 
the  lost  one,  a  prisoner  among  the  blacks,  and  bring  him  home  in  triumph. 


"  Mr.  Fenn  deserves  the  thanks  of 
everybody  for  '  Bunyip  Land'  and  '  Men- 
hardoc,'  and  we  may  venture  to  promise 
that  a  quiet  week  may  be  reckoned  on 
whilst  the  youngsters  have  such  fascinat- 
ing literature  provided  for  their  even- 
ings' amusement." — Spectator. 


"One  of  the  best  tales  of  adventure 
produced  by  any  living  writer,  combining 
the  inventiveness  of  Jules  Verne,  and  the 
solidity  of  character  and  earnestness  of 
spirit  which  have  made  the  English  vic- 
torious in  so  many  fields  of  labour  and 
research." — Daily  Chronicle. 


A    TEEEIBLE    COWAED. 

By  G.  MANVILLE  FENN.     With  2  full-page  Illustrations  in  black 
and  tint.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Is.  6d. 

The  tale  of  a  lad  who  never  bounced,  bragged,  or  bullied.  When  the 
testing  time  came,  however,  the  "  coward"  was  found  to  be  the  one  who 
distanced  all  by  his  cool  unflinching  English  courage. 

"Just such  a  tale  as  boys  will  delight  to  read,  and  as  they  are  certain  to  profit 
by."— Aberdeen  Journal. 
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BY    GEORGE    MANVILLE    FENN. 

"Mr.  Fenn  is  in  the  front  rank  of  writers  of  stories  for  boys."— Liverpool 
Mercury. 


YUSSUF   THE   GUIDE: 

Being  the  Strange  Story  of  the  Travels  iu  Asia  Minor  of  Burne 
the  Lawyer,  Preston  the  Professor,  and  Lawrence  the  Sick. 
By  G.  MANVILLE  FENN.  With  8  full-page  Illustrations  by 
JOHN  SCHONBERG.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  5*. 

Deals  with  the  stirring  incidents  in  the  career  of  Lawrence  Grange,  a 
lad  who  has  been  almost  given  over  by  the  doctors,  but  who  rapidly 
recovers  health  and  strength  in  a  journey  through  Asia  Minor  with  his 
guardians  "The  Professor"  and  "The  Lawyer."  Yussuf  is  their  guide; 
and  in  their  journeyings  through  the  wild  mountain  region  in  search  of 
the  ancient  cities  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  they  penetrate  where  law  is 
disregarded,  and  finally  fall  into  the  hands  of  brigands.  Their  adventures 
in  this  rarely-traversed  romantic  region  are  many,  and  culminate  in  the 
travellers  being  snowed  up  for  the  winter  in  the  mountains,  from  which 
they  escape  while  their  captors  are  waiting  for  the  ransom  that  does  not 
come. 

MENHARDOC: 

A  Story  of  Cornish  Nets  and  Mines.  By  G.  MANVILLE  FENN. 
With  8  full-page  Illustrations  by  C.  J.  STANILAND,  R.I.,  in 
black  and  tint.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  5s. 

The  scene  of  this  story  of  boyish  aspiration  and  adventure  is  laid  among 
the  granite  piles  and  tors  of  Cornwall.  Here  amongst  the  hardy,  honest 
fishermen  and  miners  the  two  London  boys  are  inducted  into  the  secrets  of 
fishing  in  the  great  bay,  they  learn  how  to  catch  mackerel,  pollack,  and  conger 
with  the  line,  and  are  present  at  the  hauling  of  the  nets,  although  not  with- 
out incurring  many  serious  risks.  Adventures  are  pretty  plentiful,  but 
the  story  has  for  its  strong  base  the  development  of  character  of  the  three 
boys.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  quaint  character  throughout,  and  the 
sketches  of  Cornish  life  and  local  colouring  are  based  upon  experience  in 
the  bay,  whose  fishing  village  is  called  here  Menhardoc.  This  is  a  thor- 
oughly English  story  of  phases  of  life  but  little  touched  upon  in  boys' 
literature  up  to  the  present  time. 


"They  are  real  living  boys,  with  the 
virtues  and  faults  which  characterize  the 
transition  stage  between  boyhood  and 
manhood.  The  Cornish  fishermen  are 
drawn  from  life,  they  are  racy  of  the  soil, 
salt  with  the  sea  water,  and  they  stand 
out  from  the  pages  in  their  jerseys  and 


sea-hoots  all  sprinkled  with  silvery  pil- 
chard scales." — Spectator. 

"Mr.  Fenn  has  written  many  books  in 
his  time ;  he  has  not  often  written  one 
which  for  genuine  merit  as  a  story  for 
young  people  will  exceed  this." — Scott- 
man. 
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BY   GEORGE    MANVILLE    FENN. 

"No  one  can  find  his  way  to  the  hearts  of  lads  more  readily  than  Mr.  Fenn."- 
NottingJiam  Guardian. 

PATIENCE    WINS: 

Or,  War  in  the  Works.  By  G.  MANVILLE  FENN.  With  8  full- 
page  Illustrations  by  GORDON  BROWNE,  in  black  and  tint. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  5s. 

This  is  a  graphic  narrative  of  factory  life  in  the  Black  Country.  The 
hero,  Cob,  and  his  three  uncles,  engineers,  machinists,  and  inventors,  go 
down  to  Arrowfield  to  set  up  "a  works."  They  find,  however,  that  the 
workmen,  through  prejudice  and  ignorance,  are  determined  to  have  no 
new-fangled  machinery.  After  a  series  of  narrow  escapes  and  stirring 
encounters,  the  workmen  by  degrees  find  that  no  malice  is  borne  against 
them,  and  at  last  admiration  takes  the  place  of  hatred.  A  great  business  is 
built  up,  and  its  foundation  is  laid  on  the  good-will  of  the  men. 

one  of  our  largest  manufacturing  towns 
not  many  years  ago."— Guardian. 

"  Mr.  Fenn  has  written  many  a  book 
for  boys,  but  never  has  he  hit  upon  a 
happier  plan  than  in  writing  this  story 
of  Yorkshire  factory  life.  The  whole 
book,  from  page  1  to  352,  is  all  aglow 
with  life,  the  scenes  varying  continu- 
ally with  kaleidoscopic  rapidity." — 
Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


"An  excellent  story,  the  interest  be- 
ing sustained  from  first  to  last.  This 
is,  both  in  its  intention  and  the  way 
the  story  is  told,  one  of  the  best  books 
of  its  kind  which  has  come  before  us 
this  year." — Saturday  Review. 

"  Mr.  Fenn  is  at  his  best  in  '  Patience 
Wins."  It  is  sure  to  prove  acceptable 
to  youthful  readers,  and  will  give  a  good 
idea  of  that  which  was  the  real  state  of 


NAT    THE   NATURALIST: 

A  Boy's  Adventures  in  the  Eastern  Seas.  By  G.  MANVILLE 
FENN.  Illustrated  by  8  full-page  Pictures  by  GORDON  BROWNE, 
in  black  and  tint.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  5s. 

This  is  a  pleasant  story  of  a  lad  who  has  a  great  desire  to  go  abroad  to 
seek  specimens  in  natural  history,  and  has  that  desire  gratified.  The 
boy  Nat  and  his  uncle  Dick  go  on  a  voyage  to  the  remoter  islands  of 
the  Eastern  seas,  and  their  adventures  there  are  told  in  a  truthful  and 
vastly  interesting  fashion,  which  will  at  once  attract  and  maintain  the 
earnest  attention  of  young  readers.  The  descriptions  of  Mr.  Ebony,  their 
black  comrade,  and  of  the  scenes  of  savage  life,  are  full  of  genuine  humour. 


"Mr.  Manville  Fenn  has  here  hit  upon 
a  capital  idea.  ...  This  is  among  the 
best  of  the  boys'  books  of  the  season." — 
The  Times. 

"  This  sort  of  book  encourages  inde- 
pendence of  character,  develops  resource, 
and  teaches  a  boy  to  keep  his  eyes  open  " 
— Saturday  Review. 


"We  can  conceive  of  no  more  attrac- 
tive present  for  a  young  naturalist." — 
Land  and  Water. 

"The  late  Lord  Palmerston  used  to 
say  that  one  use  of  war  was  to  teach 
geography;  such  books  as  this  teach  it 
in  a  more  harmless  and  cheaper  way." — 
Athenaeum. 
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BY    HARRY   COLLINGWOOD. 

'  Mr.  O.  Ai  Heiity  has  found  a  formidable  rival  in  Mr.  Collingwood."—  Academy. 


THE  LOG    OF  THE  "FLYING  FISH:" 

A  Story  of  Aerial  and  Submarine  Peril  and  Adventure.  By 
HARRY  COLLINGWOOD.  With  12  full-page  Illustrations  by 
GORDON  BROWNE.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  Gs. 

In  this  story  the  aim  of  the  author  has  been;  not  only  to  interest  and 
amuse,  but  also  to  stimulate  a  taste  for  scientific  study.  He  has  utilized 
natural  science  as  a  peg  whereon  to  hang  the  web  of  a  narrative  of  absorb- 
ing interest,  interweaving  therewith  sundry  very  striking  scientific  facts 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  provoke  a  desire  for  further  information* 

Professor  Von  Schalckenberg  constructs  a  gigantic  and  wonderful  ship, 
appropriately  named  the  Flying  Fish,  which  is  capable  of  navigating  not 
only  the  higher  reaches  of  the  atmosphere,  but  also  the  extremest  depths 
of  ocean;  and  in  her  the  four  adventurers  make  a  voyage  to  the  North 
Pole,  and  to  a  hitherto  unexplored  portion  of  Central  Africa. 

In  common  with  all  this  author's  stories,  "The  Log  of  the  Flying  Fish"  is 
thoroughly  healthy  and  unexceptionable  in  tone,  and  may  be  unhesitatingly 
placed  in  the  hands  of  "our  boys,"  who  will  enjoy  in  its  perusal  a  literary 
treat  entirely  after  their  own  hearts. 


THE    CONGO   &OVERS: 

A  Tale  of  the  Slave  Squadron.  By  HARRY  COLLINGWOOD. 
With  8  full-page  Illustrations  by  J.  SCHONBERG,  in  black  and 
tint.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5*. 

The  scene  of  this  tale  is  laid  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  and  in  the 
lower  reaches  of  the  Congo;  the  characteristic  scenery  of  the  great  river 
being  delineated  with  wonderful  accuracy  and  completeness  of  detail. 
The  hero  of  the  story  —  a  midshipman  on  board  one  of  the  ships  of  the  slave 
squadron  —  after  being  effectually  laughed  out  of  his  boyish  vanity,  develops 
into  a  lad  possessed  of  a  large  share  of  sound  common  sense,  the  exercise 
of  which  enables  him  to  render  much  valuable  service  to  his  superior  officers 
in  unmasking  a  most  daring  and  successful  ruse  on  the  part  of  the  slavers. 


".Mr.  Collingwood  carries  us  off  for 
another  cruise  at  sea,  in  'The  Congo 
Rovers,"  and  boys  will  need  no  press- 
ing to  join  the  daring  crew,  which  seeks 
adventures  and  meets  with  any  number 
of  them  in  the  forests  and  pestilential 
fogs  of  the  Congo."— The  Times. 

"  We  can  heartily  recommend  it  as 


one  that  boys  will  be  sure  to  read 
throughout  with  pleasure,  and  with  ad- 
vantage, also,  to  their  morals  and  their 
imaginations.  "—A  cademy. 

"  No  better  sea  story  has  lately  been 
written  than  the  Congo  Rovers.  It  is 
as  original  us  any  boy  could  desire." — 
Morning  Post. 
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BY    HARRY   COLLINGWOOD. 

"Mr.  Collingwood  has  established  his  reputation  as  a  first-rate  writer  of  sea- 
stories.  " — Scotsman. 


THE  PIRATE  ISLAND: 

A  Story  of  the  South  Pacific.  By  HARRY  COLLINGWOOD.  Illus- 
trated by  8  full-page  Pictures  by  C.  J.  STANILAND  and  J.  R. 
WELLS,  in  black  and  tint.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  5s. 

This  story  details  the  adventures  of  a  lad  who  was  found  in  his  infancy 
on  board  a  wreck,  and  is  adopted  by  a  fisherman.  By  a  deed  of  true  gal- 
lantry his  whole  destiny  is  changed,  and,  going  to  sea,  he  forms  one  of  a 
party  who,  after  being  burned  out  of  their  ship  in  the  South  Pacific,  and 
experiencing  great  hardship  and  suffering  in  their  boats,  are  picked  up 
by  a  pirate  brig  and  taken  to  the  "  Pirate  Island."  After  many  thrilling 
adventures,  they  ultimately  succeed  in  effecting  their  escape.  The  story 
depicts  both  the  Christian  and  the  manly  virtues  in  such  colours  as  will 
cause  them  to  be  admired — and  therefore  imitated. 


"  A  capital  story  of  the  sea ;  indeed  in 
our  opinion  the  author  is  superior  in 
some  respects  as  a  marine  novelist  to  the 
better  known  Mr.  Clarke  Russell." — 
The  Times. 

"  The  best  of  these  books.  .  .  .  The 
events  are  described  with  minuteness 
and  care.  The  result  is  a  very  amusing 
book." — Saturday  Review. 

"Told  in  the  most  vivid  and  graphic 
language.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
more  thoroughly  delightful  gift-book." — 
The  Guardian. 


"One  of  the  very  best  books  for  boys 
that  we  have  seen  for  a  long  time:  its 
author  is  thoroughly  at  home  in  mari- 
time matters,  and  stands  far  in  advance 
of  any  other  writer  for  boys  as  a  teller 
of  stories  of  the  sea." — The  Standard. 

"There  is  enough  to  make  any  boy 
dream  of  all  that  is  strange  and  wild. 
But  bravery  and  gentleness  ai>d  helpful- 
ness are  shown  in  all  their  beauty;  and 
so  we  should  like  as  many  boys  as  pos- 
sible to  read  the  story  and  admire  the 
daring  deeds."—  Christian  Leader. 


BY    DOUGLAS    FRAZAR. 


PERSEVERANCE    ISLAND: 

Or  the  Robinson  Crusoe  of  the  19th  Century.  By  DOUGLAS 
FRAZAR.  With  12  full-page  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
elegant,  5s. 

This  story  shows  the  limitless  ingenuity  and  invention  of  man,  and 
portrays  the  works  and  achievements  of  a  castaway,  who,  thrown  ashore 
almost  literally  naked  upon  a  desert  isle,  is  able,  by  the  use  of  his  brains, 
the  skill  of  his  hands,  and  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  common  arts  and 
sciences,  to  far  surpass  the  achievements  of  all  his  predecessors,  and  to 
surround  himself  with  implements  of  power  utterly  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  original  Robinson  Crusoe. 
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"One  of  the  best  iasnes,  if  not  absolutely  the  best,  of  Defoe's  work  which  has  ever 
apj>eared." — The  Standard. 


THE  LIFE  AND  SURPRISING  ADVENTURES  OF 
ROBINSON   CRUSOE. 

BY   DANIEL   DEFOE. 

Beautifully  Printed,  and  Illustrated  by  above  1OO  Pictures 

Designed  by  Gordon  Browne. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  6s. 

There  have 
been  countless 
editions  of  llo- 
litison  Crusoe, 
and  they  have 
mostly  been 
imperfect,  in- 
asmuch as  they 
have  been  so 
largely  altered 
from  the  origi- 
nal text  that 
the  language  in 
many  instances 
has  not  been 
that  of  Defoe 
but  of  his  re- 
visers. The  pre- 
sent volume  has 
been  carefully 
printed  from 
the  original  ed- 
ition,and  all  ob- 
solete or  little- 
known  terms 
and  obscure 
phrases  are  ex- 
plained in  brief 
foot-notes.  The 
"Editing"  is 
not  a  corrup- 
tion or  preten- 
ded improve- 
ment of  Defoe's 
great  work. 

"  Of  the  many  editions  of  Defoe's  im- 
mortal story  that  have  passed  through 
our  hands  in  recent  years,  we  are  inclined 


to  rank  this  the  most  desirable  as  a  pie- 
sent  for  »  "ood  boy."— The  Academy. 
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GULLIVERS  TRAVELS* 

A  NEW  EDITION,  beautifully  printed,  and  illustrated  by  more 
than  100  Pictures  from  designs  by  GORDON  BRO\VXE.  In 
crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  6*. 


The  wonderful  travels  of  Gulliver  "into  several  remote  regions  of  the 
world  "  are  still  as  fresh  and  entertaining  as  when  they  were  first  pf esehted 
to  the  public  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  In  this  edition 
the  text  has  been  judiciously  curtailed  by  the  omission  of  several  passages 
quite  unsuited  for  the  perusal  of  the  young  or  for  family  reading;  and 
foot-notes  to  the  text  have  been  added  to  explain  and  throw  light  on  those 
allusions,  references,  &c.,  which  a  young  reader  would  not  understand. 


"  Mr.  Gordon  Browne  is,  to  my  think- 
ing, incomparably  the  most  artistic, 
spirited,  and  brilliant  of  our  illustra- 
tors of  books  for  boys,  and  one  of  the 
most  humorous  also,  as  his  illustrations 
of  'Gulliver'  amply  testify."—  Truth. 


"By  help  of  the  admirable  illustra- 
tions, and  a  little  judicious  skipping, 
it  has  enchanted  a  family  party  of  ages 
varying  from  six  to  sixty.  Which  of  the 
other  Christmas  books  could  stand  this 
test?"— Journal  of  Education. 
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BY   ASCOTT   R.  HOPE. 


STORIES    OF   OLD    RENOWN: 

Tales  of  Knights  and  Heroes.  By  ASCOTT  E.  HOPE.  With 
nearly  100  Illustrations  by  GORDON  BROWNE.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  elegant,  oliviiie  edges,  55. 

A  Series  of  the  best  of  the  Stories  of  Noble  Knighthood  and  Old  Ro- 
mance, told  in  refined  and  simple  language,  and  adapted  to  young  readers. 
A  book  possessing  remarkable  attractions  for  boys. 


f'The  stories  are  admirably  chosen. 
It  is  a  book  to  be  coveted  by  all  young 


' '  One  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  boys' 
book  of  the  season."— Truth. 


readers.  "—Scotsman. 

THE   WIGWAM   AND    THE   WAR-PATH: 

Stories  of  the  Red  Indians.  By  ASCOTT  B.  HOPE.  With  8 
full-page  Pictures  by  GORDON  BROWNE,  in  black  and  tint, 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  5s. 

"The  Wigwam  and  the  War-path"  consists  of  stories  of  Red  Indians 
which  are  none  the  less  romantic  for  being  true.  They  are  taken  from  the 
actual  records  of  those  who  have  been  made  prisoners  by  the  red  men  or 
have  lived  among  them,  joining  in  their  expeditions  and  taking  part  in 
their  semi-savage  but  often  picturesque  and  adventurous  life. 


"  Mr.  Hope's  volume  is  notably  good : 
it  gives  a  very  vivid  picture  of  life  among 
the  Indians." — Spectator. 

"All  the  stories  are  told  well,  in  simple 


spirited  language  and  with  a  fulness  of 
detail  that  makes  them  instructive  as 
well  as  interesting." — Journal  of  Educa- 
tion. 


BY  J.    PERCY   GROVES. 


REEFER    AND   RIFLEMAN: 

A  Tale  of  the  Two  Services.  By  J.  PERCY  GROVES,  late  27th 
luniskillings,  author  of  "  From  Cadet  to  Captain,"  &c.  With 
6  full-page  Illustrations  by  JOHN  SCHONBERG.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  elegant,  3a.  6d. 

A  tale  of  the  naval  and  military  services  in  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century.  The  hero  enters  the  Royal  Navy  just  after  the  rupture  of  the 
Peace  of  Amiens.  After  a  short  but  eventful  career  afloat  he  returns 
home,  and  subsequently  joins  the  sister  service,  being  appointed  to  a  second 
lieutenancy  in  the  old  95th  Rifles.  The  ex-"reefer"  takes  an  active  part 
in  the  opening  scenes  of  the  Peninsular  War,  and  meets  with  varied  adveiir 
tures  in  Portugal  and  Spain.  After  the  battle  of  Corufia  he  once  more 
returns  to  England.  The  story  has  an  historical  interest  as  well  as  a  plot 
of  exciting  adventure,  and  a  spice  of  humour  which  will  commend  it  to 
the  attention  of  lads  who  admire  the  stories  of  Captain  Marryat. 
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BY   JOHN    C.    HUTCHESON. 

"Mr.  Hutcheson  bids  fair  to  take  a  prominent  place  among  our  best  writers  of 
boys'  books."— The  Academy. 


THE    WHITE  SQUALL: 

A  Story  of  the  Sargasso  Sea.  By  JOHN  C.  HUTCHESON.  With 
6  full-page  Illustrations  by  JOHN  SCHONBERG.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  elegant,  3s.  6d. 

Commencing  amid  the  fairy -like  scenes  and  surroundings  of  a  West 
Indian  home,  this  story  passes  to  Tom  Eastman's  setting  sail  from  the 
Windward  Islands  on  a  voyage  to  England.  At  first  the  good  ship  Jose- 
plane  glides  buoyantly  through  the  balmy  waters  of  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
but  getting  out  into  the  broad  Atlantic,  calm  and  whirlwind  are  succeeded 
by  a  gale  which  drives  her  to  the  confines  of  the  Sargasso  Sea,  that  meadow- 
like  portion  of  the  ocean,  between  the  Azores  and  Bermuda,  which  is  con- 
stantly covered  with  the  fibrous  tentacles  of  the  gulf -weed.  Here  a  sudden 
and  unexpected  "white  squall"  assails  her — the  Josephine  is  turned  over 
on  her  beam-ends,  and  the  captain  and  crew  climb  up  on  the  ship's  keel 
for  shelter.  How  they  extricate  themselves  from  this  terrible  predicament, 
and  how  the  Josephine  is  righted  and  pursues  her  voyage  safely  to  the 
English  Channel,  the  reader  will  discover  in  the  book. 

THE    WRECK    OF   THE   NANCY  BELL: 

Or,  Cast  Away  on  Kerguelen  Land.  By  JOHN  C.  HUTCHESON. 
Illustrated  by  6  full-page  Pictures  by  FRANK  FELLER,  in  black 
and  tint.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

This  is  a  book  after  a  boy's  own  heart.  The  story  narrates  the  eventful 
voyage  of  a  vessel  from  the  port  of  London  to  New  Zealand,  and  the  haps 
and  mishaps  that  befell  her,  culminating  in  the  wreck  of  the  Nancy  Bell 
on  Kerguelen  Land.  There  is  no  lack  of  incident.  From  the  opening 
chapter,  with  the  cowardly  steward's  alarm  of  "a  ghost  in  the  cabin,"  to 
the  end  of  the  story,  which  details  the  rescue  of  the  shipwrecked  passen- 
gers, one  engrossing  narrative  holds  the  attention  of  the  reader. 

"  A  full  circumstantial  narrative  such  manned  by  a  very  life-like  party,  passen- 
as  boys  delight  in.  The  ship  so  sadly  des-  gers  and  crew.  The  life  in  the  Antarctic 
tined  to  wreck  on  Kergueleu  Land  is  Iceland  is  well  treated." — Athenaeum. 


TOM   FINCH'S  MONKEY 

And  other  Yarns.     By  JOHN  C.  HUTCHESON.    With  2  full-page 
Illustrations  in  black  and  tint.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Is.  6d. 

"  Short  stories  of  an  altogether  un-   I   ture  sufficient  for  a  dozen  books  of  its 
exceptionable  character,  with  adven-   I    size." — United  Service  Gazette. 
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BY   JOHN    C.    HUTCHESON. 

'  Mr.  Hutcheson  is  master  of  a  capital  style  for  boy  readers."— Scotsman. 


PICKED    UP   AT  SEA: 

Or  the  Gold  Miners  of  Minturne  Creek;  and  other  Stories.  By 
JOHN  C.  HUTCHESON.  With  6  full-page  Pictures  in  tints. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  del. 

fhe  story  of  a  young  English  lad,  rescued  in  mid  Atlantic  from  a  watery 
grave,  and  taken  out  west  by  a  party  of  gold-diggers  to  the  wild  regions  of 
the  Black  Hills  in  Dakota.  Here,  after  warring  with  the  elements  during 
months  of  unceasing  toil  in  their  search  for  the  riches  of  the  earth,  and 
having  the  result  of  their  indefatigable  labour  well-nigh  torn  from  their 
grasp  when  on  the  verge  of  victory,  success  at  last  rewards  the  efforts  of 
the  adventurous  band. 


"  A  capital  book;  full  of  startling  inci- 
dent, clever  dialogue,  admirable  descrip- 
tions of  sky  and  water  in  all  their  aspects, 
and  plenty  of  fun." — Sheffield  Independent. 

"This  is  the  first  appearance  of  the 


author  as  a  writer  of  books  for  boys,  and 
the  success  is  so  marked  that  it  may  well 
encourage  him  to  further  efforts.  The 
description  of  mining  life  in  the  Far- west 
is  true  and  accurate." — Standard. 


TEDDY,- 

The  Story  of  a  "  Little  Pickle."  By  JOHN  C.  HUTCHESON.    With 
3  full-page  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  2s. 

This  is  the  story  of  a  little  fellow,  who,  while  brave  and  fearless,  is  always 
in  mischief,  and  a  torment  to  everyone  connected  with  him,  by  reason  of 
his  natural  exuberance  of  animal  spirits.  As  Teddy  cannot  manage  to 
steer  clear  of  hot  water  on  shore  he  is  sent  to  sea,  in  the  hope  that  dis- 
cipline and  duty  will  tame  down  the  rough  points  of  his  character,  and 
teach  him  to  be  a  noble  and  good  man.  Although  a  "  little  pickle  "  at  the 
beginning  of  his  career,  Teddy  turns  out  a  little  hero  at  the  close  of  the 
story,  as  the  reader  will  find  out  if  the  wonderful  adventures  of  the  "young 
torment "  be  followed  to  the  end. 

THE  PENANG    PIRATE, 

And  THE  LOST  PINNACE.     By  JOHN  C.  HUTCHESON.     With  3 
full-page  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  25. 

Deals  with  the  pirates  who  infest  the  great  water-highways  of  the  East., 
and  tells  how  a  party  of  Malayan  freebooters  were  caught  in  their  own 
toils  and  how  the  gallant  ship  Hankow  Lin  voyaged  from  the  Canton 
river  through  the  straits  of  Sunda.  Both  stories  are  founded  on  fact. 

"  A  book  which  most  boys  will  thor-  thoroughly  healthy  in  tone,  and  writ- 
oughly  enjoy.  It  is  rattling,  adveutur-  ten  by  a  skilful  hand." — Aberdeen 
ous,  and  romantic,  and  the  stories  are  Journal. 
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BY    MRS.     R.    H.     READ. 


SILVER     MILL: 

A  Tale  of  the  Don  Valley.  By  Mrs.  E.  H.  BEAD.  With  6  full- 
page  Illustrations  by  JOHN  SCHONBERG,  in  black  and  tint. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  3s.  60?. 

The  story  of  a  girl  and  boy.  The  chief  interest  centres  around  Ruth, 
who  is  supposed  to  be  the  orphan  child  of  a  working-man,  but  who 
eventually  turns  out  to  be  the  daughter  of  the  cynical,  though  essentially 
kind-hearted,  owner  of  Silver  Mill.  In  tracing  the  character  of  Ruth  as 
she  develops  from  an  impulsive  girl  to  noble  womanhood,  the  author 
has  drawn  a  picture  at  once  pleasing  and  suggestive. 


''Another  of  those  pleasant  stories 
which  are  always  acceptable,  especially 
perhaps  to  girls  standing  on  the  de- 
batable ground  between  girlhood  and 
young  ladyhood." — The.  Guardian. 

"  A  good  girl's  story-book.     The  plot 


is  interesting,  and  the  heroine,  Ruth,  .1 
lady  by  birth,  though  brought  up  in  a 
humble  station,  well  deserves  the  more 
elevated  position  in  which  the  end  of 
the  book  leaves  her.  The  pictures  are 
very  spirited."— Saturday  Review. 


D  OEA: 

Or  a  Girl   without  a  Home.     By  Mrs.  E.  H.  EEAD.     With 
6  full-page  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  3«.  6cf, 

The  story  of  a  friendless  orphan  girl,  who  is  placed  as  pupil-teacher  at 
the  school  in  which  she  was  educated,  but  is  suddenly  removed  by  hard 
and  selfish  relatives,  who  employ  her  as  a  menial  as  well  as  a  governess. 
Through  a  series  of  exciting  adventures  she  makes  discoveries  respecting 
a  large  property  which  is  restored  to  its  rightful  owners,  and  at  the  same 
time  she  secures  her  escape  from  her  persecutors. 


"It  is  no  slight  thing,  in  an  age  of 
rubbish,  to  get  a  story  so  pure  and 
healthy." — The  Academy. 

'  One  of  the  most  pleasing  stories  for 


young  people  that  we  have  met  with  of 
late  years.  There  is  in  it  a  freshness, 
simplicity,  and  naturalness  very  engag- 
ing."— Harper't  Magazine. 


FAIRY  FANCY: 

What  she  Heard  and  what  she  Saw.  By  Mrs,  E.  H.  EEAD. 
With  many  Woodcut  Illustrations  in  the  text,  and  a  Frontis- 
piece printed  in  colours.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  2s. 

The  tale  is  designed  to  show  the  influence  of  character  even  among  little 
children,  and  the  narrative  is  such  as  to  awaken  and  sustain  the  interest  of 
the  younger  readers. 


"The  authoress  has  very  great  insight 
into  child  nature."— Glatrjow  Herald. 
"  All  is  pleasant,  nice  reading,  with  a 


little  knowledge  of  mtural  history  and 
other  matters  gently  introduced  and  Di- 
vested of  dry  ness." — Practical  Teacher. 
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BY    MRS.    R.  H.    READ. 


OUR     POLLY: 

Her  "Words  and  Ways.    By  Mrs.  E.  H.  BEAD.    With  many  Wood- 
cuts, and  a  Frontispiece  in  colours.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  2s. 
A  story  showing  the  growth  and  development  of  character  in  a  little  girl; 
with  a  series  of  entertaining  small  adventures  suitable  for  very  juvenile 


readers. 

"  Prettily    told    and    prettily    illus- 
trated."— Guardian. 


"Sure  to  be  a  gneat  favourite  with 
young  children." — Schoul  Guardian. 


BY   ALICE    BANKS. 


CHEEP   AND    CHATTER: 

Or,  LESSONS  FROM  FIELD  AND  TREE.  By  ALICE  BANKS.  With 
54  Character  Illustrations  by  GORDON  BROWNE.  Small  4to, 
cloth,  handsome  design  on  cover,  3s.  6d. ;  gilt  edges,  4*. 


About  a  dozen  highly  dramatic  sketches  or  little  stories,  the  actors  in 
which  are  birds,  beasts,  and  insects.  They  are  instructive,  suited  to  the 
capacities  of  young  people,  and  very  amusing. 


"  The  real  charm  of  the  volume  lies  in 
the  illustrations.  Every  one  is  a  success. 
With  birds  and  mice  and  insects  the  ar- 
tist is  equally  at  home;  but  his  birds 
above  all  are  inimitable." — Academy. 


"The  author  has  done  her  work  ex- 
tremely well,  and  has  conveyed  very 
many  admirable  lessons  to  young  people. 
The  illustrations  are  capital— full  of  fun 
and  genuine  humour." — Scotfinan. 
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BY   LEWIS   HOUGH. 


DR.   JOLLIFFE'S  BOYS: 

A  Tale  of  Weston  School.     By  LEWIS  HOUGH.    With  6  full-page 

Pictures  in  black  and  tint.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 
A  story  of  school  life  which  will  be  read  with  genuine  interest,  especially 
as  it  exposes  some  of  the  dangers  which  may  beset  lads  who  are  ill  in- 
structed at  home  or  have  been  thrown  among  unscrupulous  companions. 
The  descriptions  of  the  characters  of  the  boys  are  vivid  and  truthful.  The 
narrative  throughout  is  bright,  easy,  and  lighted  by  touches  of  humour. 


"Young  people  who  appreciate  'Tom 
Brown's  School-days '  will  fliid  this  story 
a  worthy  companion  to  that  fascinating 
book.  There  is  the  same  luanlinessof  tone, 


truthfulness  of  outline,  avoidance  of 
exaggeration  and  caricature,  and  healthy 
morality  as  characterized  the  masterpiece 
of  Mr.  Hughes." — Newcastle  Journal. 


BY    MRS.    EMMA    RAYMOND    PITMAN. 

'Mrs.  Pitman's  works  are  all  to  be  prized  for  their  ennobling  character — pure, 
elevating,  interesting,  and  intellectual."—  Christian  Union. 


GARNERED    SHEAVES. 

A  Tale  for  Boys.     By  Mrs.  E.  R.  PITMAN.    With  4  full-page 
Illustrations  in  black  and  tint.   Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6t/. 

"This  book  is  of  unusual  merit.     It    I    and  true  tones  that  speak  to  the  heart." 
breathes  out  good  thoughts  in  earnest    I    — Schoolmistress. 

LIFE'S   DAILY   MINISTRY. 

A'Story  of  Everyday  Service  for  Others.   By  Mrs.  PITMAN.   With 
4  full-page  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  60?. 

"  Full  of  stirring  interest,  genuine  pic-        broad  and  active  sympathy  for  the  true 
tures  of  real  life,   and  pervaded  by  a        and  good." — Christian  Commonwealth. 

FLORENCE  GODFREY'S  FAITH. 

A  Story  of  Australian  Life.     By  MRS.  E.  R.  PITMAN.     With  4 

full-page  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

ness  and  power  which  win  the  reader's 
sympathies."— Christian  Olobe. 


"Thie  is  a  clever,  and  what  is  better 
still,  a  good  book,  written  with  a  fresh- 


MY GOVERNESS  LIFE: 

Or  Earning  my  Living.   By  MRS.  E.  R.  PITMAN.  With  4  full-page 
Illustrations  in  black  and  tint.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  60?. 

"Told  in  the  author's  usual  winsome  style,  which  holds  the  reader  gpell-bouud 
from  first  to  last." — Christian  Union. 
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BY    HENRY    FRITH. 


THE  SEARCH   FOR    THE    TALISMAN: 

A  Story  of  Labrador.  By  HENRY  FRITH.  With  6  full-page 
Illustrations  by  JOHN  SCHONBERG,  in  black  and  tint.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  elegant,  3s.  6d. 

A  stirring  tale  of  adventure.  Four  youths  and  two  elder  relatives  pro- 
ceed in  search  of  a  "  talisman"  left  by  the  father  of  two  of  the  young  ex- 
plorers when  an  officer  in  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  service.  On  an 
exploring  expedition  they  ai-e  separated,  and  various  adventures  result 
until  they  unite  again  and  land  amongst  the  Esquimaux.  After  suffering 
many  vicissitudes  they  succeed  in  recovering  the  talisman. 


"  A  genial  and  rollicking  tale.  It  is 
a  regular  boys'  book,  anil  a  very  cheery 
and  wholesome  one." — Spectator. 

"Is  everything   that  a  boy's  book 


should  be— healthy  in  teaching,  in- 
structive, yet  never  dull.  Mr.  Frith  is 
a  thorough  master  of  boy  nature." — 
Glasgow  Herald. 


JACK   0'   LANTHORN: 

A  Tale  of  Adventure.   By  HENRY  FRITH.   With  4  full-page  Illus- 
trations in  black  and  tint.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  2s.  Gd. 

A  story  of  the  days  when  George  the  Third  was  king.  The  hero  gets 
into  certain  scrapes,  and  at  the  sea-coast  makes  the  acquaintance  of  Jack 
o'  Lan thorn.  Drifting  out  to  sea  in  an  open  boat  they  discover  in  a  singular 
manner  the  approach  of  the  Spanish  fleet,  and  Jack  accompanies  the  hero 
of  the  tale  to  report  what  they  have  seen.  Seized  by  a  press-gang  they 
are  taken  off  to  sea,  and  eventually  take  part  in  the  defence  of  Gibraltar. 


"  'Jack  o'  Lanthorn '  will  hold  its  own 
with  the  best  works  of  Mr.  Henty  and 
Mr.  Feim."— Morning  Advertiser. 


"  The  narrative  is  crushed  full  of  stir- 
ring incident,  and  is  sure  to  be  a  prime 
favourite  with  boys." — Christian  Leader. 


BY    F.    BAYFORD    HARRISON. 


BE  OTHERS   IN  ARMS: 

A  Story  of  the  Crusades.     By  F.  BAYFORD  HARRISON.     With 
4  Illustrations  by  GORDON  BROWNE.  Cr.  8  vo,  cloth  extra,  2s.  Gd. 

A  story  which,  while  it  provides  exciting  incidents  and  vivid  descriptions, 
will  be  of  real  value  to  the  young  reader  because  of  its  containing  accurate 
historical  information  on  the  subject  of  the  Crusades  and  the  doings  of 
Richard  the  Lion-heart  and  his  army  in  the  Holy  Land. 


"  Full  of  striking  incident,  is  very 
fairly  illustrated,  and  may  safely  be 
chosen  as  sure  to  prove  interesting  to 
young  people  of  both  sexes." — Guardian. 


"One  of  the  best  accounts  of  the 
Crusades  it  has  been  our  privilege  to 
read.  The  book  cannot  fail  to  interest 
boys." — Schoolmistress. 
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BY   MARY   C.   ROWSELL. 


TRAITOR    OR   PATRIOT? 

A  Tale  of  the  Rye-House  Plot.  By  MARY  C.  ROWSELL.  With  6 
full-page  Pictures  by  C.  O.  MURRAY  and  C.  J.  STANILAND,  R.I. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  3s.  6d. 

A  romantic  tale  of  the  later  days  of  Charles  II.  The  main  theme  of  the 
story  is  the  conspiracy  for  the  assassination  of  the  king  and  the  Duke  of 
York,  which  was  to  be  effected  on  their  return  from  Newmarket.  The 
hero  of  the  story,  Lawrence  Lee,  a  young  farmer,  accidentally  learns  the 
truth,  and  starts  on  horseback  for  Newmarket  to  warn  the  king.  After  a 
series  of  adventures,  the  young  man  succeeds  in  his  loyal  enterprise,  and 
duly  receives  his  reward  for  his  conspicuous  share  in  the  frustration  of  the 
"Rye-House  Plot." 


"  A  romantic  love  episode,  whose  true 
characters  are  life-like  beings,  not  dry 
sticks  as  in  many  historical  tales." — 
Graphic. 


"  The  character  of  the  heroine,  Ruth, 
is  singularly  pretty  and  attractive:  we 
thank  the  author  for  so  charming  a  cre- 
ation."— Bristol  Mercury. 


THE  PEDLAR   AND   HIS  DOG. 

By  MARY  C.  ROWSELL.     With  2  Illustrations  by  GEORGE  CRUIK- 
SHANK,  in  black  and  tint.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Is.  6d, 

A  story  of  English  life  in  the  time  of  Good  Queen  Bess.  Accompanying 
John  Pennycuick  and  his  dog  Shock  in  their  wanderings,  we  get  a  pleasant 
view  of  rural  England,  quiet  and  peaceful  then,  as  it  is  now,  and  of  London 
with  its  quaint  old  streets  and  houses. 


•'The  opening  chapter,  with  its  de- 
scription of  Necton  Fair,  will  forcibly 
remind  many  readers  of  George  Eliot. 


The  ityle  is  clear  and  attractive,  and 
taken  altogether  it  is  a  delightful 
story. "—  Western  Morning  News. 


BY   ELIZABETH  J,  LYSAQHT, 


BROTHER   AND    SISTER: 

Or  the  Trials  of  the  Moore  Family.     By  ELIZABETH  J. 

With  6  full-page  Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3*.  Gd. 

An  interesting  story  for  young  people,  showing  by  the  narrative  of  the 
vicissitudes  and  struggles  of  a  family  which  has  '*  come  down  in  the  world," 
and  of  the  brave  endeavours  of  its  two  younger  members,  how  the  pressure 
of  adversity  is  mitigated  by  domestic  affection,  mutual  confidence,  and 
hopeful  honest  effort. 


"  A  pretty  story,  and  well  told.  The 
plot  is  cleverly  constructed,  and  the 
moral  is  excellent." — Atfienceum. 


"'Brother  and  Sister'  is  a  charming 
story,  admirably  adapted  for  young 
people."— Society. 
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BY  E.  S.   BROOKS. 


HISTORIC   BOYS: 

Their  Endeavours,  their  Achievements,  and  their  Times.  By 
E.  S.  BROOKS.  With  12  full-page  Illustrations  by  R  B.  BIRCH 
and  JOHN  SCHO'NBERG.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3«.  Qd. 

The  careers  of  a  dozen  young  fellows  of  different  lands  and  epochs,  such 
as  show  that,  from  the  earliest  ages,  manliness  and  self-reliance  have  ever 
been  the  chief  groundwork  of  character. 


"We  may  safely  predict  that  this  book 
will  be  voraciously  read  by  every  boy 
into  whose  hands  it  may  come:  and  no 


boy  will  read  it  without  being  thereby 
better  fitted  to  fight  the  battle  of  life.' 
— Literary  World. 


BY    JANE    ANDREWS. 


TEN  SOYS 

Who  lived  on  the  Road  from  Long  Ago  till  Now.     By  JANE 

ANDREWS.    With  20  Illustrations.    Cr.  8Vo,  cloth  extra,  2s.  Qd. 

Introduces  the  stories  of  Kablu  the  Aryan  Boy,  Darius  the  Persian  Boy, 

Cleon  the  Greek  Boy,  Horatius  the  Roman  Boy,  Wulf  the  Saxon  Boy, 

Gilbert  the  Page,  Roger  the  English  Lad,  Ezekiel  Fuller  the  Puritan  Boy, 

Jonathan  Dawson  the  Yankee  Boy,  Frank  Wilson  the  Boy  of  1885,  and 

gives  much  entertaining  and  instructive  reading   on  the  manners  and 

customs  of  the  different  nations  from  Aryan  age  to  now. 


BY  EVELYN  EVERETT  GREEN. 


THE  EFERSLEY  SECRETS. 

By  EVELYN  EVERETT  GREEN.    With  4  full-page  Illustrations  by 

J.  J.  PROCTOR.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  2s.  Qd. 
This  is  a  story  of  family  life,  and  deals  with  the  effects  of  the  influence  of 
one  member  of  the  family  upon  another.     The  story  is  told  in  the  easy  but 
deeply  engaging  style  for  which  the  author  has  attained  a  higli  reputation. 


BY    R.    STEAD. 


THE  LADS    OF  LITTLE   CLAYTON: 

Stories  of  Village  Boy  Life.     By  R.  STEAD.     With  4  full-page 

Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  2s.  6<f. 
These  stories  show  that  humble  country  boys  are  often  as  well  worth 
writing  about  as  the  young  gentlemen  of  the  public  school  o-  academy. 
The  stories  will  be  found  interesting  and  even  exciting,  and  most  of  them 
have  the  advantage  of  being  founded  on  fact.  A  healthy  moral  tone  per- 
vades the  tales. 
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FAMOUS  DISCOVERIES  BY  SEA  AND  LAND. 

With  4  full -page  Illustrations  by  A.  MONRO  SMITH,  in  black 
and  tint.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  2s.  6d. 

Narratives  of  the  stirring  times  when  the  great  achievement  of  Columbus 
had  shown  that  beyond  the  Atlantic  there  were  new  worlds  and  oceans  to 
discover  and  explore — stories  of  bold  adventure  and  heroic  effort  which, 
while  strictly  historical,  are  invested  with  all  the  charm  of  romance. 

stir  up  some  youths  by  the  divine  fire 
kindled  by  these  '  great  of  old '  to  lay 
open  other  lands,  and  show  their  vast 


"  Either  of  these  volumes  will  be  a 
gift  beyond  price  for  studious  lads." — 
Norwich  Mercury. 

"  Such  a  volume  may  providentially 


resources. " — Perthshire  A  dvertiser. 


STIRRING  EVENTS  OF  HISTORY. 

With  4  full-page  Illustrations  by  JOHN  SCHONBERG.    Crown  8vo, 
cloth  elegant,  2s.  6d. 

The  incidents  in  this  volume  have  been  drawn  from  times  and  countries 
wide  apart,  the  aim  having  been  to  present  the  young  reader  with  a  series 
of  historical  pictures  instructive  in  themselves,  and  thus  to  induce  a  taste 
for  further  reading  in  the  same  direction. 


"  The  volume  will  fairly  hold  its  place 
among  those  which  make  the  smaller 
ways  of  history  pleasant  and  attractive. 


It  may  safely  be  selected  as  a  gift-book, 
in  which  the  interest  will  not  be  ex- 
hausted with  one  reading.  "—Guardian. 


STORIES  OF  THE  SEA  IN  FORMER  DAYS: 

Narratives  of  Wreck  and  Rescue.    With  4  full-page  Illustrations 
by  FRANK  FELLER.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  2s.  6d. 

While  no  attempt  is  made  in  "  Stories  of  the  Sea"  to  paint  the  sailor's 
life  in  glowing  colours,  or  invest  it  with  a  glamour  of  romance,  the  narratives 
selected  are  full  of  such  thrilling  incidents  of  peril,  suffering,  and  ship- 
wreck, as  are  always  deeply  interesting  to  the  young  reader. 


"Next  to  an  original  sea-tale  of  sus- 
tained interest  come  well-sketched  col- 
lections of  maritime  peril  and  suffering 


which  awaken  the  sympathies  by  the  real- 
ism of  fact.  '  Stories  of  the  Sea,1  are  a  very 
good  specimen  of  the  kind." — The  Timo. 


ADVENTURES  IN  FIELD,  FLOOD,  &  FOREST: 

Stories  of  Danger  and  Daring.    With  4  full-page  Illustrations  by 
FRANK  FELLER.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  2s.  6d. 

These  narratives  of  real  personal  experience  in  "  Field,  Flood,  and 
Forest,"  while  in  no  sense  fictitious,  will  be  found  quite  as  exciting  and 
more  truly  interesting  than  the  most  cunningly  devised  fables. 

"The  editor  has  beyond  all  question  "All  admirably  told.  It  will  be  coun- 

succeeded  admirably.  .  .  .  It  cannot  fail       ted  one  of  the  best  of  the  story-books 
to  be  read  with  interest  and  advantage."    j    that  Christmas  produces." — Scotsman. 
—Academy. 
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TALES    OF   CAPTIVITY  AND   EXILE. 

With  4  full-pnge  Illustrations  by  W.  B.  FORTESCUE.    Crown  8vo, 

cloth  elegant,  2s.  Gel. 

A  volume  of  stories  of  men  and  women  in  many  lands,  who  in  prison  or 
in  exile  have  suffered  for  their  conscientious  convictions,  or  have  been  the 
victims  of  irresponsible  tyranny.  The  walls  of  many  a  dungeon  in  ancient 
as  well  as  modern  times  could  tell  of  heroic  endurance  of  wrong,  and  of 
marvellous  patience  and  ingenuity  in  devising  means  of  lightening  the 
horrors  of  the  prison  or  effecting  deliverance  from  it.  In  this  volume  will 
be  found  authentic  records  of  many  of  these  more  notable  life-stories. 

THE  JOYOUS  STORY  OF  TOTO. 

By  LAURA  E.  KICHARDS.     With  30  humorous  and  fanciful  Illus- 
trations by  E.  H.  GARRETT.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  2s.  Gd. 


Toto  is  a  little  boy  who  finds  his  friends  among  the  birds  and  the  ani- 
mals, who  tell  him  many  wonderful  stories  in  a  bright,  quaint,  humorous 
fashion.  The  fun  is  genuine  and  cheerful,  and  the  illustrations  give  a 
delightful  personality  to  the  characters. 


"A  very  delightful  book  for  children, 
which  deserves  to  find  a  place  in  every 
nursery. " — Laily'g  Piclonvl. 


"  An  excellent  book  for  children,  which 
should  take  its  place  beside  Lewis  Car- 
roll's unique  works." — Birmingham  Goz. 
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BY    EMMA    LESLIE. 


GYTHA'S  MESSAGE: 

A  Tale  of  Saxon  England.  By  EMMA  LESLIE,  author  of  "Glaucia 
the  Greek  Slave,"  &c.  With  4  full-page  Pictures  by  C.  J. 
STANILAND,  tl.L  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  2s.  6d. 

This  is  a  story  of  the  time  of  "Harold,  the  last  of  the  Saxon  Kings." 
Though  mainly  a  domestic  tale,  we  yet  get  a  glimpse  of  the  stirring  events 
taking  place  in  the  country  at  that  period.  A  good  deal  is  learned  of 
Saxon  manners  and  customs,  and  both  boys  and  girls  will  delight  to  read 
of  the  home  life  of  Hilda  and  Gytha,  and  of  the  brave  deeds  of  the  impul- 
sive Gurth  and  the  faithful  Leofric. 


"  This  is  a  charmingly  told  story.  It 
is  the  sort  of  book  that  all  girls  and 
some  boys  like,  and  can  only  get  good 
from."— Journal  of  Education. 


"  The  book  is  throughout  most  inter- 
esting, and  shows  in  a  very  natural 
manner  the  rough  habits  and  usages  in 
Saxon  England." — Schoolmistress. 


BY    M.    A.    PAULL. 


MY  MISTRESS   THE    QUEEN: 

By  Miss  M.  A.  PAULL.     With  4  full-page  Illustrations  by  C.  T. 
GARLAND.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  2s.  6d. 

"My  Mistress  the  Queen"  is  Mary,  daughter  of  James  II.,  into  whoso 
service  the  narrator,  a  girl  of  16,  enters  just  before  the  marriage  of  Mary 
to  William  III.  The  descriptions  of  persons  and  manners  at  the  courts  of 
Charles  II.  and  William  III.  are  life-like  and  accurate.  The  language  is 
simple,  and  imitative  of  the  quaint  quiet  style  of  that  period. 


"  The  style  is  pure  and  graceful,  the 
presentation  of  manners  and  character 
has  been  well  studied,  and  the  story  is 
full  of  interest.  "—Scotsman. 


"  This  is  a  charming  book.  The  old- 
time  sentiment  which  pervades  the 
volume  renders  it  all  the  more  allur- 
ing."—Western  Mercury. 


BY    DARLEY    DALE. 


THE  FAMILY  FAILING. 

By  DARLEY  DALE,  author  of  "  Spoilt  Guy,"  &c.     With  4  full- 
page  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  2s.  6c/. 

This  is  a  lively  and  amusing  account  of  a  family,  the  members  of  which 
while  they  lived  in  affluence  were  remarkable  for  their  discontent,  but  who, 
after  the  loss  of  fortune  has  compelled  them  to  seek  a  more  humble  home 
in  Jersey,  become  less  selfish,  and  develop  very  excellent  traits  of  char- 
acter under  the  pressure  of  comparative  adversity. 

"  'The  Family  Failing'  is  at  once  an  I  capital  lesson  on  the  value  of  conteuted- 
amusiug  and  an  interesting  story,  and  a  |  ness." — Aberdeen  Journal. 
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BY    ROSA    MULHOLLAND. 


HETTY   GRAY: 

Or  Nobody's  Bairn.     By  ROSA  MULHOLLAND.     With  4  full-page 
Illustrations  in  black  and  tint.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  2s.  6d. 

"  Hetty  Gray"  is  the  story  of  a  girl  who,  having  been  found  as  an  infant 
by  a  villager,  is  brought  up  by  his  wife,  and  is  a  kind  of  general  pet,  till  an 
accident  causes  a  rich  widow  to  adopt  her.  On  the  death  of  her  adoptive 
mother  Hetty,  who  is  left  unprovided  for,  is  taken  by  the  widow's  relatives 
to  be  educated  with  a  view  to  her  gaining  her  livelihood  as  a  governess, 
an  event  which  is  prevented  by  a  rather  remarkable  discovery. 


"A  pleasantly  told  story  for  girls,  with 
a  happy  ending." — Athenceum. 

"A  charming  story  for  young  folks. 


Hetty  is  a  delightful  creature — piquant, 
tender,  and  true— and  her  varying  for- 
tunes are  perfectly  realistic." — World. 


FOUR    LITTLE  MISCHIEFS. 

By  ROSA  MULHOLLAND.  With  3  full-page  Pictures  in  colours 
by  GORDON  BROWNE.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  2s. 

The  history  of  Kitty,  Jock,  Bunko,  and  Ba,  who,  after  successfully 
weathering  the  mumps  in  their  London  nursery,  are  sent  to  the  country 
to  recruit.  The  book  is  full  of  innocent  fun  and  attractive  incident. 

"  Will  be  read  with  absorbing  interest  j  "  A  charming  bright  story  about  real 
by  the  youngsters."— Land  and  Water.  \  children." — Watchman. 

THE  LATE  MISS  HOLLINGFORD. 

By  ROSA  MULHOLLAND.    With  2  full-page  Illustrations.   Crown 

8vo,  cloth  extra,  1*.  60?. 

This  story,  which  was  a  great  favourite  of  Charles  Dickens,  and  origin- 
ally appeared  in  A II  the  Year  Round,  is  of  an  orphan  girl,  who,  leaving  the 
gaiety  and  frivolity  of  London  life,  goes  to  live  with  an  old  friend  of  her 
mother  at  a  farm-house.  A  delightful  picture  is  given  of  the  peaceful 
country  life;  but  there  is  a  strangely  pathetic  drama  running  through  the 
quiet  narrative,  and  the  troubles  which  Marjory  narrates  as  having  been 
her  portion  in  youth  are  sure  to  interest  all  who  have  sympathetic  hearts. 


NAUGHTY  MISS   SUNNY: 

Her  Tricks  and  Troubles.      By  CLARA  MULHOLLAND.     With 
3  Illustrations  in  colours.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  2s. 

The  story  consists  of  small  incidents  such  as  please  small   listeners, 
who  will  be  interested  not  only  in  Miss  Bunny's  naughtiness,  but  in  her 


reformation. 

"This  naughty  child  is  positively  de- 
lightful. Papas  should  not  omit  'Naughty 


Miss  Bunny'  from  their  list  of  juvenile 
presents."— Land  and  Watei: 
C 
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BY    KATE    WOOD. 


WINNIE'S  SECRET: 

A  Story  of  Faith  and  Patience.     By  KATE  WOOD.     With  4.  full- 
page  Pictures  iu  black  aud  tint.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  2s.  6d. 

Tells  the  story  of  two  orphan  girls,  who,  at  an  early  age,  are  left  in  a 
miserable  den  of  London  to  struggle  for  a  living.  The  vicissitudes  of  the 
little  sisters  are  narrated  with  touching  sympathy,  at  times  sad  enough; 
but  relieved  by  flashes  of  fun  and  gleams  of  genuine  humour. 


"  One  of  the  best  story-books  we  have 
read.  Girls  will  be  charmed  with  the 
tale. " — Schoolmaster. 

"  A  very  pretty  tale,  with  great  variety 


of  incident  and  subtle  character  study, 
written  precisely  in  the  style  that  is 
surest  to  win  the  hearts  of  young  folks." 
—Pictorial  World. 


A    WAIF   OF  THE  SEA: 

Or,  the  Lost  Found.     By  KATE  WOOD.     With  4  full-page  Illus- 
trations in  black  and  tint.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  2s.  Gd. 

"A  Waif  of  the  Sea"  deals  very  pathetically  with  the  sorrows  and  trials 
of  children,  and  of  mothers  who  are  separated  from  their  children.  The 
narrative  is  full  of  human  interest,  and  the  lives  and  struggles  of  the 
people  of  a  poor  London  neighbourhood  are  well  portrayed. 


"  A  very  touching  and  pretty  tale  of 
town  and  country,  full  of  pathos  and  in- 
terest, embodied  iu  a  narrative  whicli 


never  flags,  and  told  in  a  style  whicli  de- 
serves the  highest  praise  for  its  lucid  and 
natural  ease." — Edinburgh  Cowant. 


BY  ANNIE  S.  SWAN. 


WARNER'S   CHASE: 

Or  the  Gentle  Heart.    By  ANNIE  S.  SWAN.    With  3  Illustrations 
printed  in  colours.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  2s. 

"  Warner's  Chase  "  is  a  domestic  story,  in  which  we  see  the  failure  of  an 
essentially  self-seeking  and  self-assertive  nature  to  secure  happiness  to 
itself  or  bestow  it  upon  others,  and  the  triumph  of  gentleness,  love,  and 
unselfish  service,  in  the  person  of  a  feeble  girl. 


"  A  good  book  for  boys  and  girls.  There 
is  nothing  sentimental  iu  it,  but  a  tone 
of  quiet  and  true  religion  that  keeps  its 
own  place." — Perth  Advertiser. 


"In  Milly  Warren,  the  heroine,  who 
unwittingly  restores  the  family  fortunes, 
we  have  a  fine  ideal  of  real  womanly 
goodness." — Schoolmatler. 


INTO    THE   HAVEN. 

By  ANNIE   S.  SWAN.     With  2  Illustrations  printed   in  colours. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  1*.  Gd. 

"  No  story  more  attractive,  by  reason       pathos,  as  well  as  for  the  practical  lessons 
of   its    breezy  freshness   and    unforced       it  conveys."— Christian  Leader. 
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BY    CAROLINE    AUSTIN. 


DOROTHY'S  DILEMMA: 

A  Tale  of  the  Time  of  Charles  I.     By  CAROLINE  AUSTIN.     With 
3  full-page  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  2s. 

This  is  a  story  of  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  arid  the  opening  scenes  are  laid 
in  a  remote  country  district  through  which  the  king  passes  in  his  flight  to 
the  north.  A  little  Puritan  maiden,  Dorothy  Hardcastle,  is  induced  to 
afford  a  night's  shelter  to  his  majesty  unknown  to  her  father,  who  has 
fought  on  the  side  of  the  Parliament.  In  the  event,  her  deception  costs 
her  father  his  life,  and  she  is  removed  to  London,  whither  her  only  brother 
John  also  goes.  The  story  follows  them  both  through  their  strange  adven- 
tures in  the  great  city,  and  leaves  them  setting  sail  for  the  New  World, 
full  of  sorrow  for  past  mistakes  and  with  an  earnest  desire  to  lead  a  true, 
unselfish  life  on  the  other  side  of  the  sea. 

MARIE'S   HOME: 

Or,  A  Glimpse  of  the   Past.      By  CAROLINE   AUSTIN.     With 
3  full-page  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  2s. 

This  record  of  an  early  life,  spent  partly  in  an  old  English  home  and 
partly  amid  stirring  scenes  of  the  French  revolution,  teaches  just  such 
lessons  of  unselfish  love  as  are  of  value  to  English  maidens  of  to-day. 


"  An  exquisitely  told  story.  The  hero- 
ine is  as  fine  a  type  of  girlhood  as  one 
could  wish  to  set  before  our  little 
British  damsels."— Christian  Leader. 


"A  pure,  fresh  story  of  what  is  the 
result  in  a  young  girl's  life  when  it  is 
governed  by  unselfishness  and  a  sense 
of  duty." — Bradford  Observer. 


BY   AMY   WALTON. 


THE   HAWTHORNES. 

By  AMY  WALTON.  With  3  full-page  Illustrations  by  J.  J.  PROCTOR. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  2s. 

Describes  in  eight  chapters  the  joys  and  troubles  of  five  children  living 
in  a  country  rectory  —their  faults,  fancies,  pets,  and  amusements,  written 
in  simple  language,  and  fit  for  children  who  love  the  country. 

OUR   FRANK. 

By  AMY  WALTON.     With  2  full-page  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  Is.  Qd. 

Six  stories  suitable  for  young  readers.  "  Our  Frank,"  which  is  the 
longest,  describes  the  fortunes  of  a  runaway  boy  in  the  Buckinghamshire 
woods— how  he  met  with  a  tramp,  how  they  travelled  together,  and  how, 
after  all,  Frank  found  that  "  From  East  to  West,  At  Home  is  best." 
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BY    THOMAS    ARCHER. 


LITTLE   TOTTIE, 

And  Two  Other  Stories.    By  THOMAS  ARCHER.    With  3  full-page 
Illustrations  by  J.  J.  PROCTOR.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  2s. 

A  thrilling  little  drama  of  the  life  of  a  poor  neighbourhood,  and  perhaps 
fuller  of  suggestion  than  many  more  pretentious  tales. 


"We  can  warmly  commend  all  three 
stones,  and  the  attractive  binding  and 
pleasing  illustrations  combine  with  the 


contents  to  render  the  book  a  most 
alluring  prize  for  the  younger  ones."— 
Schoolmaster. 


MISS    GRANTLETS    GIRLS, 

And  the  Stories  She  Told  Them.     By  THOMAS  ARCHER.     With 
2  Illustrations  by  GORDON  BROWNE.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth  ex.,  Is.  6W. 

Stories  that  are  likely  to  prove  attractive  to  the  girls  in  other  schools. 
They  are  small  romances  of  real  life  with  a  good  deal  of  genuine  pathos 
and  exciting  incident  in  them. 


' '  For  fireside  reading  more  wholesome 
and,  at  the  same  time,  highly  entertain- 


ing reading  for  young  people  could  not 
be  found." — Northern  Chronicle. 


MISS  FENWICRS  FAILURES: 

Or  "  Peggy  Pepper-Pot."    By  ESM£  STUART.     With  4  full-page 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  2s.  60?. 

A  pleasing  narration  of  the  failures  of  Peggy  Fenwick,  who,  before  her 
sixteenth  birthday,  had  to  assume  the  responsible  position  of  head  of  her 
father's  house.  The  story  abounds  in  capitally  told  domestic  adventures; 
and  while  it  has  an  excellent  moral  purpose,  it  is  brimful  of  fun. 

"There  is  not  a  dull  page  in  it ;  while 


"  Esm6  Stuart  may  be  commended  for 
producing  a  girl  true  to  real  life,  who 
will  put  no  nonsense  into  young  heads." 


it  is  graphically  written  and  abounds  in 
touches  of  genuine  humour  and  innocent 
fun."— Freeman. 


THE  BALL    OF  FORTUNE: 

Or  Ned  Somerset's  Inheritance.     By  CHARLES  PEARCE.     With 
4  full-page  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  2s.  6d. 

A  story  of  London  life,  founded  on  the  strange  bequest  left  by  a  sea  cap- 
tain, and  the  endeavours  of  some  unscrupulous  persons  to  obtain  possession 
of  it  before  the  discovery  of  the  true  heir  in  the  person  of  a  street  Arab. 

"The  most  exciting  of  them  all." —  I  "A  bright  genial  story,  which  boys  will 
The  Times.  I  thoroughly  enjoy."— Birmingham  Pott. 
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BY  ALICE   CORKRAN. 


ADVENTURES   OF  MRS.  WISHING-TO-Bfi. 

By  ALICE  CORKRAN,  author  of  "  Latheby  Towers,"  &c.     With  3 
full-page  Pictures  in  colours.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  2s. 

The  strange  adventures  of  a  very  young  lady,  showing  how  she  met  with 
the  wonderful  people  of  nursery  legend  and  the  manner  of  her  introduction 
to  them. 

"Simply  a  charming  book  for  little  I  "Well  worth  buying  for  the  frOntis- 
girls." — Saturday  Review.  \  piece  alone." — Times. 


THE    WINGS    OF   COURAGE, 

AND  THE  CLOUD-SPINNER.  Translated  from  the  French  of 
GEORGE  SAND,  by  MRS.  CORKRAN.  With  2  coloured  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  2s. 

These  stories  are  among  the  most  attractive  of  the  many  tales  which  the 
great  French  novelist  wrote  for  her  grandchildren.  They  are  full  of  fancy, 
of  vivid  description,  and  of  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  best  way  to  arouse 
the  interest  of  juvenile  readers. 


"Mrs.  Corkran  lias  earned  our  grati- 
tude by  translating  into  readable  English 
these  two  charming  little  stories." — 
Athenaeum. 


"  Ranks  with  the  writings  of  Erck- 
mann  -  Chatrian  for  finish,  beauty,  and 
naturalness.  The  whole  story  is  delight- 
ful."— Dundee  Advertiser. 


MAGNA    CHART  A    STORIES: 

Or  Struggles  for  Freedom  in  the  Olden  Time.  Edited  by 
ARTHUR  GILMAN,  A.M.  With  12  full-page  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  2s. 

These  stories  of  heroic  deed  in  the  cause  of  national  liberty,  from  Mara- 
thon and  Thermopylae  to  the  times  of  King  Alfred  and  the  Mayna  Charta, 
are  designed  to  stimulate  a  love  of  history,  and  add  to  the  inspiration  of 
freedom,  which  should  be  the  heritage  of  every  boy  and  girl. 


"  A  book  of  special  excellence,  which 
ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  all  boys.     It 


is  as  readable  as  it  is  instructive,  and  as 
elevating  as  it  is  readable."  —  Educ.  News. 


THE    PATRIOT  MARTYR: 

And  other  Narratives  of  Female  Heroism  in  Peace  and  War. 
With  2  Coloured  Illustrations.     Cloth  extra,  Is.  60?. 

"It  should  be  read  with  interest  by    I    sex  can  accomplish  in  times  of  difficulty 
every  girl  who  loves  to  learn  what  her    I    aud  danger." — Bristol  Times. 
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BY    GREGSON    GOW. 


NEW  LIGHT  THROUGH   OLD   WINDOWS: 

A  Series  of  Stories  illustrating  Fables  of  ^Esop.     By  GREGSON 
Gow.     With  3  Pictures  in  colours.     Cloth  extra,  2s. 

Stories  designed  to  bring  before  the  young  mind,  in  a  new  and  enter- 
taining form,  some  of  the  shreds  of  wit  and  wisdom  which  have  come  down 
to  us  from  ancient  times  in  the  guise  of  fables. 

ture  of  the  season.   Well  constructed  and 


"The  most  delightfully-written  little 
stories  one  can  easily  find  in  the  litera- 


brightly  told."— Glutyow  Herald. 


DOWN  AND    UP   AGAIN: 

Being  some  Account  of  the  Felton  Family,  and  the  Odd  People 
they  Met.  By  GREGSON  Gow.  With  2  Illustrations  in  colours. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Is.  6d. 

A  story  of  city  life,  in  which,  though  the  chief  aim  is  to  amuse  through 
the  recital  of  interesting  events  and  the  exhibition  of  original  and  humor- 
ous character,  the  reader  may  see  something  of  the  spirit  in  which  mis- 
fortune should  be  met,  and  receive  an  impulse  towards  kindliness  of  deed 
and  charity  of  thought. 

"The  story  is  very  neatly  told,  with  I  culated  altogether  to  please  young  boys." 
some  fairly  dramatic  incidents,  and  cal-  |  — Scotsman. 

TROUBLES  AND  TRIUMPHS  OF  LITTLE  TIM. 

A  City  Story.  By  GREGSON  Gow.  With  2  Illustrations  in 
colours.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Is.  6d. 


"An  undercurrent  of  sympathy  with 
the  struggles  of  the  poor,  and  an  ability 
to  describe  their  feelings  under  various 


circumstances,  eminently  characteristic 
of  Dickens,  are  marked  features'  in  Mr. 
Gow's  story." — Worth  JSritith  Mail. 


THE  HAPPY  LAD: 

A  Story  of  Peasant  Life  in  Norway.     From  the  Norwegian  of 
Bjornson.    With  Frontispiece  in  colours.    Cloth  extra,  Is.  Qd. 


"This  pretty  story  has  a  freshness  and 
natural  eloquence  about  it  such  as  are 
seldom  met  with  in  our  home-made  tales. 


It  seems  to  carry  us  back  to  some  of  the 
love  stories  of  the  Bible. " — Aberdeen  Free 
Prets. 


JBOX    OF  STORIES. 

Packed  for  Young  Folk  by  HORACE  HAPPYMAN.  A  Series  of 
interesting  Tales  for  the  Young.  With  2  Illustrations  printed 
in  colours.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Is.  Gd. 
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CORDON   BROWNE'S    SERIES    OF 
OLD    FAIRY    TALES. 


4to,  One  Shilling  each. 

1.  HOP  O'  MY  THUMB. 

2.  BEAUTY  AND  THE  BEAST. 

Others  to  follow. 


Each  book  contains  32  pages  4to,  and 'is  illustrated  by  over 
30  pictures  in  the  text,  and  4  full-page  plates. 


This  series  has  been  issued  so  that  young  people  may  be 
provided  with  the  old  favourite  Fairy  Tales,  pleasingly  told 
and  very  fully  illustrated  in  a  really  artistic  manner. 

The  pictures  are  by  Gordon  Browne,  whose  name  is  a 
guarantee  for  the  artistic  quality  of  the  work.  Almost  every 
page  is  illustrated,  and  the  little  reader,  can  thus  follow  the 
story  step  by  step  by  the  pictures,  and  will  be  able  to 
relate  the  tale  to  the  younger  members  of  the  nursery  by 
the  aid  of  the  illustrations  alone.  The  pictures  are  not 
merely  decorative,  they  are  graphic  character  illustrations  of 
a  quaint  and  humorous  kind  which  will  be  equally  relished 
by  young  and  old.  The  pictures  form  of  themselves  a  story, 
and  while  sufficiently  literal  to  be  easily  read,  they  at  the 
same  time  possess  that  quality  of  suggestiveness  which  is 
only  associated  with  work  of  a  creative  order. 

The  stories  have  been  delightfully  retold  by  LAURA  E. 
KlCHARDS,  a  lady  who  has  the  rare  faculty  of  investing  the 
purest  romance  with  that  air  of  realism  which  is  so  full  of 
charm  to  children. 
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THE   SHILLING   SERIES  OF   BOOKS 
FOR  YOUNG   PEOPLE. 

Square  16mo,  neatly  bound  in  cloth  extra.     Each  book  contains 
128  pages  and  a  Coloured  Illustration. 


"Quality  is  not  sacrificed  to  quantity,  the  stories  one  and  all  being  of 
the  highest,  and  eminently  suited  for  the  purposes  of  gift  books  for  either 
day  or  Sabbath  schools." — Schoolmaster. 

ALF  JETSAM:  or  Found  Afloat.     By  Mrs.  GEORGE 

CUPPLES. 

Alf  Jetsam  is  a  little  boy  who  is  cast  ashore  from  a  wreck  on  the  coast 
of  England.  He  is  adopted  and  brought  up  by  a  kind  old  fisherman  and 
his  wife.  Eventually  he  goes  to  sea,  and  after  many  voyages  finds  his 
parents.  The  story  of  his  adventures  is  charmingly  told. 

THE    REDFORDS:    An  Emigrant  Story.     By  Mrs. 

GEORGE  CUPPLES. 

The  story  of  an  English  family  forced  to  leave  their  pleasant  country 
home  and  face  the  hardships  of  pioneer  life  in  New  Zealand.  The  many 
haps  and  mishaps  which  befell  them  will  excite  the  deepest  interest  in 
youthful  readers,  who  will  learn  in  the  perusal  many  a  lesson  of  patience 
and  fortitude. 

MISSY.    By  F.  BAYFORD  HARRISON. 

A  tale  of  joyous  child-life  in  the  country.  The  pranks  of  Missy  and  Er- 
nest Dacre  with  their  dog  Don  are  sure  to  please  the  "little  ones,"  while  the 
story  of  Missy's  fault  will  teach  the  lesson  of  sincerity  and  truthfulness. 

HIDDEN  SEED:  or  a  .Year  in  a  Girl's  Life.     By 

EMMA  LESLIE. 

A  brightly  told  story  of  a  girl  who  on  her  fifteenth  birthday  resolves  to 
make  herself  useful  in  the  world  ;  but  who,  forgetting  that  her  home  where 
she  is  needed  is  her  proper  sphere  of  action,  is  betrayed  into  worldliness, 
while  her  simple  loving  cousin  Isabel,  without  pretension  or  self-conscious- 
ness, delights  in  serving  those  near  her  and  in  making  them  happy. 

URSULA'S  AUNT.     By  ANNIE  S.  FENN. 

The  fresh  and  simple  narrative  of  the  troubles  of  two  girls,  who  make  a 
not  uncommon  mistake  in  thinking  they  are  not  beloved  by  their  guar- 
dian, and  of  the  manner  in  which  they  discover  the  truth  by  means  of  a 
great  sorrow,  which,  however,  turns  to  as  great  a  joy. 

JACK'S  TWO  SOVEREIGNS.    By  ANNIE  S.  FENN. 

A  story  which  will  interest  the  young  reader  in  the  fortunes  of  a  poor 
and  very  peculiar  family,  the  members  of  which  show  great  diversity  of  char- 
acter, but  are  united  by  the  troubles  that  befall  them,  and  by  the  singular 
events  which  at  last  lead  to  their  being  relieved  from  serious  difficulties. 
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THE   SHILLING   SERIES-Continued. 


OLIVE  MOUNT.     By  ANNIE  S. 

A  bright  and  sparkling  story  about  a  family  of  boys  and  girls  left,  through 
the  death  of  both  parents,  to  the  charge  of  their  eldest  brother.  For  a  time 
the  children  fairly  run  riot  in  the  pleasant  country-side  at  Olive  Mount; 
till  the  wholesome  discipline  of  sorrow  and  the  gentle  influence  of  their 
governess  lead  them  to  find  enjoyment  in  doing  what  is  right. 

A  LITTLE  ADVENTURER.     By  GREGSON  Gow. 

Tells  how  little  Tommy  Treffit  started  off  to  search  for  his  father  in 
Australia.  How  he  hid  himself  on  board  a  vessel  bound  for  Madeira,  and 
how,  after  many  adventures,  he  at  last  found  his  father,  not  in  Australia, 
but  safe  at  home. 

TOM  WATKINS'  MISTAKE.     By  EMMA  LESLIE. 

Tom  Watkins,  having  given  way  to  the  temptation  to  commit  acts  of 
petty  pilfering  in  the  carpenter's  shop  where  he  is  apprenticed,  ultimately 
suffers  the  consequences  of  his  wrong-doing,  and  not  only  learns  that 
honesty  is  the  best  policy,  but  comes  to  see  the  sinfulness  of  his  conduct. 

TWO  LITTLE  BROTHERS.  By  HARRIET  M.  CAPES. 

This  is  a  pleasant  account  of  some  of  the  incidents  which  befell  two  little 
brothers,  whose  home  was  in  a  seaside  village.  It  tells  of  their  adventures 
on  the  shore  and  of  the  wonderful  sights  they  saw  during  a  trip  to  London, 
and  how  a  kind  father  taught  them  to  practise  at  all  times  self-control 
and  courtesy. 

THREE   LITTLE   ONES:   Their  Haps  and  Mishaps. 
By  CORA  LANGTON. 

A  simple  tale  of  home  life.  Children  are  sure  to  love  and  admire  bright 
Mabel,  affectionate  Eddie,  and  sad  little  Lucy,  while  the  story  of  Mabel's 
sin  and  Lucy's  sorrow  will  teach  them  truthfulness  and  obedience. 

THE    NEW    BOY    AT    MERRITON.      By    JULIA 

GODDARD. 

"  A  story  of  English  school  life.  It  is  au  attempt  to  teach  a  somewhat  higher  code 
of  honour  than  that  which  prevails  among  the  general  run  of  schoolboys,  and  the 
lesson  makes  a  very  good  story." — School  Board  Chronicle. 

THE   BLIND   BOY   OF   DRESDEN. 

"  This  is  a  family  story  of  great  pathos.  It  does  not  obtrusively  dictate  its  lesson, 
but  it  quietly  introduces,  and  leaves  it  within  the  heart." — Aberdeen  Journal. 

JON    OF   ICELAND:  A  True  Story. 

"'Jon  of  Iceland'  is  a  sturdy,  well-educated  young  Icelander,  who  becomes  a  suc- 
cessful teacher.  It  gives  children  a  clear  idea  of  the  chief  physical  features  of  the 
island,  and  of  the  simple  and  manly  character  of  its  inhabitants."— School  Guardian. 

STORIES   FROM   SHAKESPEARE. 

"The  stories  are  told  in  such  a  way  that  young  people  having  lead  them  will  desire 
to  study  the  works  of  Shakespeare  in  their  original  form."— The  Schoolmistress. 
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THE    SHILLING    SERIES-Continued. 


EVERY   MAN    IN    HIS    PLACE.     The  Story  of  a 
City  Boy  and  a  Forest  Boy. 

"This  is  the  history  of  the  son  of  a  wealthy  Hamburg  merchant,  who  wished  to 
follow  in  the  steps  of  Robinson  Crusoe.  He  was  put  to  the  test,  and  became  con- 
vinced in  the  end  that  it  is  better  to  live  the  life  of  a  wealthy  merchant  in  a  great 
city  than  to  endure  hardship  by  choice." — School  Board  Chronicle. 

FIRESIDE    FAIRIES  AND  FLOWER    FANCIES: 

STORIES  FOR  GIRLS. 

"Nine  stories  are  included,  all  for  girls,  encouraging  them  to  try  and  do  their 
duty.  Young  servants  would  find  this  book  very  interesting." — Tht  tchoolmistrett. 

TO  THE  SEA  IN   SHIPS:  STORIES  OF  SUFFERING 

AND  SAVING  AT  SEA. 

"  To  the  Sea  in  Ships  records  several  noted  disasters  at  sea,  such  as  the  foundering 
of  the  Low/on  and  the  wreck  of  the  Atlantic.  It  also  contains  narratives  of  success- 
ful rescues.  This  is  a  capital  book  for  boys." — School  Guardian. 

JACK'S  VICTORY:  STORIES  ABOUT  DOGS. 

"  Every  boy,  and  some  girls,  take  great  delight  in  reading  about  dogs.  Well,  Jack 
was  a  dog ;  a  famous  and  wonderful  one,  too.  He  became  leader  of  a  team  in  Green- 
land, and  some  rare  exploits  he  took  part  in."— The  Sc/ioolmistrets. 

THE  STORY  OF  A  KING,  TOLD  BY  ONE  OF  HIS 

SOLDIERS. 

"This  book  recounts  the  boyhood  and  reign  of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden.  The  wars 
in  which  he  was  engaged  and  the  extraordinary  victories  he  won  are  well  described, 
and  equally  so  are  the  misfortxines  which  latterly  came  on  him  and  his  kingdom 
through  his  uncontrollable  wilfulness." — Aberdeen  Journal. 

LITTLE  DANIEL:  A  Story  of  a  Flood  on  the  Rhine. 

"  A  simple  and  touching  story  of  a  flood  on  the  Rhine,  told  as  well  as  George 
Eliot  so  graphically  wrote  of  The  MM  on  the  Ftoxs." — Governeu. 

PRINCE   ALEXIS:  A  Tale  of  Old  Russia. 

This  is  a  legend  wrought  into  a  story,  rendering  a  fiction  of  Life  in 
Russia,  something  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago;  a  state  of  things  which, 
as  the  author  says,  "  is  now  impossible,  and  will  soon  become  incredible." 

SASHA   THE    SERF:  And  other  Stories  of  Russian 

Life. 

The  stories  in  the  volume  comprise: — The  Life  of  Sasha,  a  poor  boy  who 
saved  the  life  of  his  lord,  and  finally  rose  to  wealth  and  gained  his  free- 
dom,— Incidents  of  remarkable  personal  bravery  in  the  army,  &c.  &c. 

TRUE    STORIES    OF    FOREIGN    HISTORY.     A 

Series  of  Interesting  Tales. 

The  book  contains  stories — How  Quentin  Matsys  the  Antwerp  smith 
became  a  great  painter, — The  rise  and  fall  of  Jean  Ango  the  fisherman  of 
Dieppe, — The  heroism  of  Casabianca  the  little  French  midshipman,  &c.  &c. 
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THE    NINEPENNY    SERIES    OF    BOOKS 
FOR   CHILDREN. 

Neatly  bound  in  cloth  extra.      Each  contains  96  pages  and  a 
Coloured  Illustration. 


ABOARD  THE  MERSEY:  or  Our  Youngest  Passen- 
ger.   By  Mrs.  GEO.  CUPPLES. 

A  tale  of  the  sea,  told  in  the  simple  and  fascinating  style  in  which  few 
writers  can  equal  Mrs.  Cupples.  Little  Miss  Matty,  our  youngest  pas- 
senger, is  a  dear  little  girl,  who,  by  her  tender  devotion,  sustains  many 
of  the  rough  sailors  in  time  of  danger,  and  leads  them  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  better  life.  Boys  will  appreciate  the  story  for  its  incident,  and  girls 
because  the  chief  actor  is  a  little  maiden. 

SEPPERL   THE   DRUMMER -BOY.     By  MARY  C. 

ROWSELL. 

The  story  is  of  a  drummer-boy,  who,  by  courage  and  patience,  became 
a  great  musician,  and  whose  name  is  remembered  with  reverence  and 
admiration.  The  narrative  and  the  style  are  both  simple  enough  for 
very  young  readers,  but  yet  so  interesting  that  a  good  many  "  grown  up" 
people  will  take  real  pleasure  in  making  the  little  ones  listeners,  and 
reading  the  story  to  them. 

A  BLIND  PUPIL.     By  ANNIE  S.  FENN. 

This  is  a  strikingly  original  tale,  which  will  deeply  interest  both  girls 
and  boys,  for  it  is  full  of  simple  but  exciting  incidents;  and  though  the 
hero  of  the  story  is  a  blind  boy,  whose  unhappy  disposition  is  improved 
and  at  last  quite  changed  by  the  influence  of  a  firm  and  kindly  friendship, 
the  descriptions  of  external  objects  are  remarkably  picturesque  and  vivid. 

LOST  AND  FOUND:    or  Twelve  Years  with  Bul- 
garian Gypsies.    By  Mrs.  CARL  ROTIIER. 

Tells  cf  how  the  young  heir  of  Wolfsburg  on  the  Rhine  was  entrapped 
and  carried  off  by  a  gang  of  Bulgarian  gypsies;  how  for  years  he  wandered 
with  them  through  Austria  and  Bulgaria;  how  he  eventually  joined  the 
Bulgarian  army  and  fought  against  the  Servians,  and  how  at  last  he  found 
his  father's  home.  The  wandering  life  through  the  fertile  valleys  of  the 
Rhine  and  Danube  is  pleasantly  depicted. 

FISHERMAN  GRIM.    By  MARY  C.  ROWSELL. 

May  be  called  a  historical  romance  in  a  nutshell.  The  scene  is  laid  in 
Saxon  times  on  the  north-east  coast  of  England,  where  Grimsby  now  stands, 
and  the  story  of  Hablok  the  little  Danish  Prince,  and  Grim  the  rough  Eng- 
lish fisherman  with  his  cat  Tib,  is  told  with  a  simplicity  and  vivacity  that 
will  delight  children. 
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THE    SIXPENNY    SERIES    FOR    CHILDREN. 

Neatly  bound  in  doth  extra.      Each  book  contains  64  pages  and  a  Coloured 
Illustration. 

The  Maid  of  Domremy:  and  other 

Tales. 

Little  Eric:  a  Story  of  Honesty. 
Uncle  Ben  the  Whaler:  and  other 

Stories. 
The  Palace  of  Luxury:  and  other 

Stories. 

The   Charcoal -Burner:   or,  Kind- 
ness Repaid. 

Willy  Black:  a  Story  of  Doing  Right. 
The  Horse  and  his  Ways:  Stories 

of  Man  and  his  best  Friend. 
The    Shoemaker's    Present:    a 

Legendary  Story. 
Lights  to  Walk  by:  Stories  for  the 

Young. 
The   Little   Merchant:    and  other 

Stories. 
Nichollna:  a  Story  about  an  Iceberg. 


NEW  VOLUMES. 
Little   Mop:  and  other  Stories.     By 

Mrs.  CHARLES  BRAT. 
The  Tree  Cake:  and  other  Stories. 

By  \V.  L.  ROOFER. 
Nurse  Peggy,  and  Little  Dog  Trip. 

Two  Stories  by  Two  Sisters. 

Wild  Marsh  Marigolds.     By  DAR- 

LEY  DALE. 

Fanny's  King.    By  DARLEY  DALE. 
Kitty's   Cousin.      By  HANNAH   B. 

MACKENZIE. 
Cleared  at  Last.     By  JULIA  GOD- 

DARD. 

Little  Dolly  Forbes.    By  ANNIE  8. 

FENN. 
A  Year  with  Nellie.  By  ANNIE  S. 

FENN. 
The  Little  Brown  Bird :  a  Story  of 

Industry. 

"  The  whole  of  the  set  will  be  found  admirably  adapted  for  the  use  of  the  young."— 
Schoolmaster. 

"  A  very  praiseworthy  series  of  Prize  Books.  Most  of  the  stories  are  designed  to 
enforce  some  important  moral  lesson,  such  as  honesty,  industry,  kindness,  helpful- 
ness, <tec." — Scltoul  Guardian. 


A    SERIES   OF    FOURPENNY    REWARD    BOOKS. 

Each  64  pages,  ISmo,  Illustrated,  in  Picture  Boards. 


Holidays  at  Sunnycroft.  By  ANNIE 
8.  SWAN. 

Worthy  of  Trust.  By  H.  B.  MAC- 
KENZIE. 

Maudie  and  Bertie.  By  GREOSON 
Gow. 

Phil  Foster.    By  J.  LOCKHART. 

Brave  and  True.  By  GREGSON  Gow. 

Poor  Tom  Olllver.    By  JULIA  GOD- 

DARD. 


The  Children  and  the  Water-Lily. 

By  JULIA  GODDARD. 
Johnnie  Tupper's  Temptation.  By 

GREGSON  Gow. 
Fritz's  Experiment.     By  LETITIA 

M'LINTOCK. 

Climbing  the  Hill.     By  ANNIE  3. 

SWAN. 

A  Year  at  Coverley.    By    Do. 
Lucy's  Christmas-Box. 


%  *  These  little  books  have  been  specially  written  with  the  aim  of  inculcating 
some  sound  moral,  such  as  obedience  to  parents,  love  for  brothers 
and  sisters,  kindness  to  animals,  perseverance  and  diligence  leading 
to  success,  &c.  &c. 

"Any  one  who  wishes  to  send  a  dainty  packet  of  story-books  to  a  household  blessed 
with  little  children  will  find  in  these  exactly  what  he  wants.  They  are  issued  with 
the  prettiest  of  ;ill  the  coloured  covers  we  have  yet  seen." — Christian  Leader, 
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VERE    FOSTER'S 
WATER-COLOR    DRAWING-BOOKS. 


The  Times  says : — "  We  can  strongly  recommend  the  series  to  young  students." 


PAINTING  FOR  BEGINNERS. 

FIRST  STAGE.  Teaching  the  iise  of  ONE  COLOR.  Ten  Facsimiles 
of  Original  Studies  in  Sepia  by  J.  CALLOW,  and  numerous 
Illustrations  in  pencil.  With  full  Instructions  in  easy  lan- 
guage. 4to,  cloth  elegant,  2s.  6d. 


"Sound  little  books,  teaching  the  ele- 
ments of  'washing'  with  much  clearness 


by  means  of  plain  directions  and  well- 
executed  plates."— A  cademy. 


PAINTING  FOR   BEGINNERS. 

SECOND  STAGE.  Teaching  the  use  of  SEVEN  COLORS.  Twenty 
Facsimiles  of  Original  Drawings  by  J.  CALLOW,  and  many 
Illustrations  in  pencil.  With  full  Instructions  in  easy  lan- 
guage. 4to,  cloth  elegant,  4s. 


"The  rules  are  so  clear  and  simple 
that  they  cannot  fail  to  be  understood 
even  by  those  who  have  no  previous 


knowledge  of  drawing.  The  letterpress 
of  the  book  is  as  good  as  the  illustrations 
are  beautiful." — Birmingham  Gazette. 


SIMPLE   LESSONS   IN   FLOWER   PAINTING. 

Eight  Facsimiles  of  Original  Water-Color  Drawings,  and  numer- 
ous Outline  Drawings  of  Flowers,  after  various  artists.  With 
Instructions  for  Drawing  and  Painting.  4to,  cloth  elegant,  3s. 


"Everything  necessary  for  acquiring 
the  art  of  flower  painting  is  here :  the 
facsimiles  of  water-color  drawings  are 
very  beautiful." — Graphic. 


"  Such  excellent  books,  so  carefully 
written  and  studied,  cannot  fail  to  have 
great  advantage  in  the  creation  and  fos- 
tering of  a  taste  for  art." — Scotsman. 


SIMPLE   LESSONS   IN   LANDSCAPE   PAINTING. 

Eight  Facsimiles  of  Original  Water-Color  Drawings,  and  Thirty 
Vignettes,  after  various  artists.  With  full  Instructions  by 
an  experienced  Master.  4to,  cloth  elegant,  3s. 


"As  a  work  of  art  in  the  book  line  we 
have  seldom  seen  its  equal ;  and  it  could 
not  fail  to  be  a  delightful  present,  afford- 


ing a  great  amount  of  pleasurable  amuse- 
ment and  instruction,  to  young  people." 
— St.  James's  Gazette. 


SIMPLE  LESSONS   IN  MARINE   PAINTING. 

Twelve  Facsimiles  of  Original  Water-Color  Sketches.  By  EDWARD 
DUNCAN.  With  numerous  Illustrations  in  pencil,  and  Prac- 
tical Lessons  by  an  experienced  Master.  4to,  cloth  elegant,  3s. 


''The  book  must  prove  of  great  value 
to  students.     Nothing  could  be  prettier 


or    more    charming    than    the    marine 
sketches  here  presented."— Graphic. 
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VERE  POSTER'S  DRAWING-BOOKS— CONTINUED. 


STUDIES   OF  TREES 

In  Pencil  and  in  Water-Colors.  By  J.  NEEDHAM.  A  Series  of 
Eighteen  Examples  in  Colors,  and  Thirty-three  Drawings  in 
pencil.  With  descriptions  of  the  Trees,  and  full  Instructions 
for  Drawing  and  Painting.  First  Series,  cloth  elegant,  5s.; 
Second  Series,  cloth  elegant,  5s. 

"We  commend  them  most  heartily  to  of  Water-color  Drawing,  or  who  want  a 
all  persons  of  taste  who  may  be  wanting  gift-book  for  a  lad  or  girl  taking  up  the 
to  cultivate  the  great  accomplishment  study." — Sclioolmasttr. 


ADVANCED   STUDIES   IN   FLOWER  PAINTING 

By  ADA  HANBURY.  A  Series  of  Twelve  beautifully  finished 
Examples  in  Colors,  and  numerous  Outlines  in  pencil.  With 
full  Instructions  for  Painting,  and  a  description  of  each  plant 
by  BLANCHE  H ANBURY.  4to,  cloth  elegant,  7s.  6d. 

tive  volume  of  the  series  yet  produced. " 
— Daily  Chronicle. 

"  Coloured  sketches  of  flowers  which  it 
is  literally  no  exaggeration  to  term  ex- 
quisite. "—K'Mwledge. 


"Apart  from  its  educational  value  in 
art  training  this  is  a  lovely  book:  we 
have  seen  nothing  to  equal  the  coloured 
plates. " — Sheffield  Independent. 

"The  handsomest  and  most  instruc- 


EASY  STUDIES   IN  WATER-COLOR  PAINTING 

By  R.  P.  LEITCH  and  J.  CALLOW.  A  Series  of  Nine  Pictures 
executed  in  Neutral  Tints.  With  full  Instructions  for  draw- 
ing each  subject,  and  for  sketching  from  Nature.  4to,  cloth 
elegant,  6s. 

SKETCHES   IN   WATER-COLORS 

By  T.  M.  RICHARDSON,  R.  P.  LEITCH,  J.  A.  HOUSTON,  T.  L.  Row- 
noTHAM,  E.  DUNCAN,  and  J.  NEEDHAM.  A  Series  of  Nine 
Pictures  executed  in  Colors.  With  full  Instructions  for  draw- 
ing, by  an  experienced  Teacher.  4to,  cloth  elegant,  5s. 

"To  those  who  wish  to  become  proficient        ter  instructor  could  be  recommended  than 
in  the  art  of  water  color  painting  no  bet-        these  two  series." — Newcastle  Chronicle. 


ILLUMINATING. 

Nine  Examples  in  Colors  and  Gold  of  ancient  Illuminating  of  the 
best  periods,  with  numerous  Illustrations  in  Outline,  Historical 
Notes  and  full  descriptions  and  instructions  by  Rev.  W.  J. 
LOFTIE,  B.A.,  F.S.A.  4to,  cloth  elegant,  Qs. 


"  The  illuminations  are  admirably  re- 
produced in  colour.     Mr.  Loftie's  prac- 


tical instructions  enhance  the  value  of  an 
excellent  handbook." — Saturday  Re-view. 


BOOKS    FOR    YOUNG    PEOPLE. 

Classified  according  to  Price.     Elegantly  Bound  in  Extra  Cloth. 

Books  at  7s.  6d. 

The  Universe;  or  The  Infinitely  Great  and  Infinitely  Little.  By  F.  A.  POUCHET,  M.D. 
Advanced  Studies  in  Flower  Painting. 

Books  at  6s. 


The   Young   Carthaginian.      By  G.   A. 

HENTY. 

With  Wolfe  in  Canada.  By  G.  A.  HENTY. 
Down    the    Snow    Stairs.      By    ALICE 

CORKKAN. 

The  Lion  of  the  North.    ByG.  A.  HE.NTY. 
Through  the  Fray.    By  G.  A.  HENTY. 
In  Freedom's  Cause.    By  G.  A,  HENTY. 
With  Clive  in  India.    By  G.  A.  HENTY. 
True  to  the  Old  Flag.     By  G.  A.  HENTY. 
Under  Drake's  Flag.    By  G.  A.  HENTY. 
Two  Thousand  Years  Ago.    By  Prof.  A. 
J.  CHURCH. 


The   Log  of  the   "Flying  Fish."     By 

HARRY  COLLINGWOOD. 
Devon  Boys.    By  G.  MANVILLE  FENN. 
Brownsmith's    Boy.     By  G.  MANVILLE 

FENN. 

Bunyip  Land.  By  G.  MANVILLE  FENN. 
The  Golden  Magnet.  By  G.  M.  FENN. 
In  the  King's  Name.  By  G.  M.  FENN. 
Robinson  Crusoe.  Over  100  Illustrations 

by  GORDON  BROWNE. 
Lessons  in  the  Art  of  Illuminating. 
Easy  Studies  in  Water-Colors. 


Books  at  5s. 


Bravest  of  the  Brave.   By  G.  A.  HENTY. 
A  Final  Reckoning.    By  G.  A.  HEXTY. 
For  Name  and  Fame.    By  G.  A.  HENTY. 
The  Dragon  and  the  Raven.     By  G.  A. 

HENTY. 

St.  George  for  England.  By  G.  A.  HENTY. 
By  Sheer  Pluck.    By  G.  A.  HENTY. 
Facing  Death.    By  G.  A.  HENTY. 
The  Congo  Rovers.    By  H.  COLLINGWOOD. 
The  Pirate  Island.    By  H.  COLLINGWOOD. 
Gulliver's  Travels.   Over  100  Illustrations 

by  GORDON  BROWNE. 

Book  at  4s. 
Painting  for  Beginners,  2nd  Stage. 

Books  at  3s.  6d. 

Reefer  and  Rifleman.  By  PERCY  GROVES.  •  Historic  Boys. 
The  White  Squall.    By  J.  C.  HUTCHESON. 


Yussuf  the  Guide.  By  G.  MANVILLE  KENN. 

Patience  Wins.    By  G.  MANVILLE  FENN. 

Menhardoc.    By  G.  MANVILLE  FENN. 

Nat  the  Naturalist.    By  G.  M.  FENN. 

Perseverance  Island.  By  DOUGLAS 
FRAZAR. 

The  Wigwam  and  War-Path.  By  ASCOTT 
R.  HOPE. 

Stories  of  Old  Renown.    By.  A.  R.  HOPE. 

Studies  of  Trees  in  Pencil  and  Water- 
Colors.  Two  Series. 

Sketches  in  Water-Colors. 


The  Search  for  the  Talisman.  By  HENRY 

FRITH. 

Silver  Mill.    By  Mrs.  R.  H.  READ. 
The  Wreck  of  the  Nancy  Bell.    By  J.  C. 

HUTCHESON. 

Picked  up  at  Sea.    By  J.  C.  HUTCHESON. 
Dr.  Jolliffe's  Boys.    By  LEWIS  HOUGH. 


By  E.  S.  BROOKS. 
Traitor  or  Patriot?    By  M.  C.  ROWSELL. 


Brother  and  Sister.    By  Mrs.  LYSAGHT. 
Dora.    By  Mrs.  R.  H.  READ. 
Cheep  and  Chatter.    By  ALICE  BANKS. 
Garnered  Sheaves.    By  Mrs.  PITMAN. 
Life's  Daily  Ministry.    By  Mrs.  PITMAN. 
Florence  Godfrey's  Faith.    By  Do. 
My  Governess  Life.    By  Mrs.  PITMAN. 


Books  at  3s. 

Simple  Lessons  in  Flower  Painting.      I  Simple  Lessons  in  Landscape  Paint- 
Simple  Lessons  in  Marine  Painting.     I        ing. 
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Books  at  2s.  6d. 


The  Eversley  Secrets.    By  E.  E.  GREEN. 
The  Lads  of  Little  Clayton.  By  R.  STEAD. 
Ten  Boys.    By  JANE  ANDREWS. 
The  Joyous  Story  of  Toto.     By  LAURA 

E.  RICHARDS. 

Gytha's  Message.    By  EMMA  LESLIE. 
My  Mistress  the  Queen.  ByM.A.  PAULL. 
Brothers  in  Arms:  A  Story  of  the  Crusades. 

By  F.  BAYFORD  HARRISON. 
Miss  Fenwiek's  Failures.   By  E.  STUART. 
Winnie's  Secret.    By  KATE  WOOD. 


A  Waif  of  the  Sea.    By  KATE  WOOD. 
Jack  o'  Lanthorn.    By  HENRY  FRITH. 
Hetty  Gray.     By  ROSA  MULHOLLAND. 
The  Ball  of  Fortune.    By  CHAS.  PEARCB. 
The  Family  Failing.    By  DARI.EY  DALE. 
Famous  Discoveries  by  Sea  and  Land. 
Stirring  Events  of  History. 
Stories  of  the  Sea  in  Former  Days. 
Adventures  in  Field,  Flood,  and  Forest. 
Tales  of  Captivity  and  Exile. 
Painting  for  Beginners,  1st  Stage. 


Books  at  2s. 


Dorothy's  Dilemma.  By  CAROLINE  AUSTIN. 
The  Hawthornes.    By  AMY  WALTON. 
Teddy.    By  J.  c.  HUTCHESON. 
The  Penang  Pirate.'  By  J.  C.  HUTCHESON. 
Little  Tottie.    By  THOMAS  ARCHER. 
Marie's  Home.    By  CAROLINE  AUSTIN. 
Warner's  Chase.    By  ANNIE  S.  SWAN. 
The  Wings  of  Courage.  By  GEORGE  SAND. 
Mrs.  Wishing-to-be.  By  ALICE  CORKRAN. 

Books  at  Is.  6d. 


By  ROSA  MUL- 


Four  Little  Mischiefs. 

HOLLAND. 

Magna  Charta  Stories.    By  A.  GILMAN. 

New  Light  through  Old  Windows.  By 
GREGSON  Gow. 

Our  Dolly.    By  Mrs.  R.  H.  READ. 

Fairy  Fancy.    By  Mrs.  R.  H.  READ. 

Naughty  Miss  Bunny.  By  CLARA  MUL- 
HOLLAND. 


The  Late  Miss  Hollingford.    By  ROSA 

MULHOLLAND. 

Our  Frank.    By  AMY  WALTON. 
A  Terrible  Coward.    By  G.  M.  FENN. 
Yarns  on  the  Beach.    By  G.  A.  HENTY. 
Miss  Grantley's  Girls.    By  T.  ARCHER. 
The  Pedlar  and  his  Dog.     By  MARY  C. 

ROWSELL. 


Tom  Finch's  Monkey.  ByJ.C.  HUTCHESON. 
Down  and  Up  Again.    By  GREGSON  Gow. 
Little  Tim.    By  GREGSON  Gow. 
The  Happy  Lad.    By  BJORNSON. 
Into  the  Haven.    By  ANNIE  8.  SWAN. 
Box  of  Stories.    By  H.  HAPPYMAN. 
The  Patriot  Martyr:  and  other  Narrative*. 


Books  at  Is. 


Alf  Jetsam.     By  Mrs.  GEO.  CUPPLES. 

Jack's  Two  Sovereigns.    By  A.  S.  FENN. 

Ursula's  Aunt.    By  A.  S.  FENN. 

Missy.    By  F.  B.  HARRISON. 

The  Redfords.    By  Mrs.  GEO.  CUPPLES. 

Hidden  Seed.    By  EMMA  LESLIE. 

A  Little  Adventurer.    By  GREGSON  Gow. 

Olive  Mount.    By  A.  S.  FENN. 

Two  Little  Brothers.    By  H.  M.  CAPES. 

Three  Little  Ones.    By  CORA  LANGTON. 

Tom  Watkins'  Mistake. 

The  New  Boy  at  Merriton. 


The  Blind  Boy  of  Dresden. 

Jon  of  Iceland :  A  True  Story. 

Stories  from  Shakespeare. 

Every  Man  in  His  Place. 

Fireside  Fairies. 

To  the  Sea  in  Ships. 

Little  Daniel:  a  Story  of  the  Rhine. 

Jack's  Victory:  Stories  about  Dogs. 

The  Story  of  a  King. 

Prince  Alexis. 

Sasha  the  Serf:  Stories  of  Russia. 

True  Stories  of  Foreign  History. 


For  Series  at  9d.,  6d.,  and  4d.  see  pages  43  and  44. 
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